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PREFACE. 


NEED ſay but little by way of preface, in relation to 
the uſefulneſs of this book, the title · page fo fully 
declaring its contents; but as a preface is uſually e- 
ptRed, I cannot well avoid ſaying ſomething with re- 
ſpect to its utility. 25 
As to the firſt ſtep of forming the young man's mind 
for buſineſs, viz. the being inſtructed in, and acquainted 
with, our mother-tongae, viz. Engliſh, it muſt be, and 
is, acknowledged by all to be a neceſſary and principal 
qualification in buſineſs, and therefore it is of great im- 
portance to be well acquaimed therewith. | 
In the next place, to write a good, fair, free, and - 
ommendable hand, is equally neceſſary in moſt, if not 
in all the affairs of life, and occurrences of buſineſs. 
The young man is next informed how to indite 
piſtles or letters in a familar ſtyle, and on ſundry ſub- 
ects or occaſions; with directions how to ſubſcribe os 
onclude a letter, and alſo to ſuperſeribe or direct letters, 
according to the different ranks and qualities of the per- 
ons to whom directed: and this mutt be allowed to be 
a very great additional qualification. x 
The next accompliſhment for a young man, and 
argely treated on in this book, is that excellent ſcience . 
f Arithmetic, both vulgar and decimal; leading him 
yy the hand, and by eaſy fteps, through its whole courſe. 
Again, the young man is next ſhewn the ingenious 
it of Book-keeping after the Italian manner, by way 
double entry; and that is an accompliſhment that 
apacitates him for bufineſs in the higheſt degree; under 
hich head, he is ali , informed how to draw out, or. 
ake various accounts or writings relating to mercantile | 
fairs ; as bills of lading, invoices, accounts of ſales, 
gether with authentic examples of bills of exchanges. 
1th notes concerning them; likewiſe bills of parcels of 
ers kinds: alſo various ſorts of reecipts, &. All 
hich is expedient fora man to know and underſtand, if - 
would be dextrous in buſinefs. 
The young man is here alſo inſtructed in relation to 
e affairs of buſineſs at the water - ſide, as to ſhipping: 
i and landing goods, S. | - | 
He hath alſo a deſcription of England and Wales, 
ch county being e ſpoken of, with reſpe& 
255 | 2 to 


— 


N ͤↄĩ ! $$: So 
to its product, ſoil, and extent; likewiſe the names of 
its ſeveral market-towus, and a liſt of the fairs now 
held in them, as they have been ſettled fince the alterz- 
tion of the ſtyle. „ 1 

Here are alſo eaſy, plain, and likewiſe curious diree- 
tions for meaſuring all ſorts of planes and ſolids, (arith - 
metically and inftrumentally) as the works of carpenters, 
zoiners, ſawyers, bricklayers, maſons, plaiſterers, painters, 
glaſicrs, c. with the prices of their works, | 


ir 


Wo H-re are likewiſe ſhewn the methods of extracting 

{ the ſquare and cube roots, with fame of their uſes, in 

1 relation to meaſuring. c. | | 

1 Alſo practical gauging of divers kinds of veſſels, tuns, 


4 Se. Likewiſe dialling in various kinds, with the re- 
6 preſentation of ſeveral forts of dials, and how to beau - 
; tify and adorn them. | . 

Next, are precedents of law - writings, as bonds, bills, 
indentures, wills, letters of attorney, Oc. 

Laftly, ſome directions relating to the pleaſant and 
delightful art of gardening, with general obſervations 
for every month in the year. To which are ſubjoined 
ſome inſtructions to young women, how to pickle and 
preſerve all kinds of fruits and flowers, Oc. with iuſtruc · 
tious for mak ing divers ſorts of wines of Engliſh growth; 
% a d alſo for preparing many excellent medicines, plaid ers, 
Ii Sc. with ſeveral good preſcriptions of proper uſe againſt 
| mot diſtempers; fit for, and neceſſary in all families. 
To the whole is now added a compendious ſyſtem of 
geography and aſtronomy ; the firſt is of great utility 
to the tradinp part of mankind, and to thoſe who would 
have an adequate td:a of what they read in hiſtory, or 
otherwiſe, of the tranſactions in different parts of the 
earth; and the ſecond is of like ſervice to thoſe who 
would cyntemp!aic on heavenly bodies, and is purpofely 
4 defigned to give the unexperienced reader ſome ſmall 
1 | idea of the almoſt inconceivable number of bodies, 
(moſt of them much ſuperior in magnitude to our 
world) which the Almighty and Infinite Creator hath 
placed in the univerſe, and exhibited to the view and IM A. 
conception of mankind, —- | oof 
Allo concife tables to find the value of Portugal pieces, I A; 
to buy or {1 by the great hundred; and to hew the A; 
intcreſt of any ſum at 3, 4, and 5 fer cent. t 
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Fables of intereſt 312 
Tare and trett, &. 129 
Fhree, the rule of 112 
hroat, ſore 351 
;imber-meaſure 199 
riangle, to meaſure 195 
yling 189 
[alue of gold and ſilver 62 
of vulgar fractions 135 

of decimal frat. 141 
ector radius 289 


owels their ſtrength _ 
force | 

ſance ſingle and Joubler69 
[ſes of the ſquare and cube 


roots 225 
Tales | 266 
alnuts to eat like man- 
goes, to pickle 342 
alnuts to preſerve green 
farwickſhire = 
ſaite-book 146 


aſte - book and journal149 
neſs there 


174 


ater ſide, bu 


INDE X. 


X1 

Weſtmoreland 265 
Wharfage and lighterage 
177 
Will, form of 321 
Wine, gooſeberry 345 
———raſberry 346 
——-damſon ib. 
— of grapes ib. 
— of ſtrawberries ib. 
cherry, a ſhort way 
— --: 347 
—currant 345 
— black cherry 347 
Wiltſhire 265 
Wool-weight, table thereof 
64 

Worceſterſhire 265 


Words of the like ſound 


different in lignifieation 


11 

Writing, directions for its 

attainment 27 

Writing, ſecret 53 

Yorkſhire _ 55 

Zodiac 288 
Zones _ 
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INSTRUCTIONS for YOUTH, to sP*LL, 
READ, and WEITE true Englith. 


7 * of Letters; which are Vowels, and which Conſo- 
nants; what Diphthongs are, their number, and how 


pronounced and writien. 


HE deſign of this book wel to inſtruct mankind, 
| eſpecially thoſe who are young, in the methods of 
onverſing, and tranſacting buſineſs in the world; there- 
ore, that moſt neceſſary accompliſhment of ſpelling, and 
rriting good and proper Engliſh, claims the firſt notice; 
or, let a perſon write ever fo good a hand, yet if he be 
leu ctive in ſpelling, he will be ridiculed and contemp- 
tibly ſmiled at, becauſe his writing fair will render his 
rthographical faults the more conſpicuous. Therefore, 
Firſt, Take notice, that of letters are made y llables, 
of ſyllables words, and of words ſentences, Oc. 
The letters are in number 26; viz. a, b, c, d, o, „, g. 
„ , jo K, l, in, u, o, p, Qs 7, J. l, u, v, Wy x, y, and 23 of 
tbeſe ; and v were formerly wrote 7 and 2, and have for 
hat reaſon been frequently called z conſenant, and z con- 
uant 3 but they have been of late more properly called 
a and ve. In theſe letters we are to obſerve their names, 
heir form, and their force: their names, whereby to 
now them; tbeir form, whether great or ſmall; aud 
heir force, whether in pronunciation or uttcrance.. 
Letters are diſtinguiſhed according to their ſonnd, into 
owels and conſonants. A vorvel/ is a letter that ſoundeth 
y itſelf, and they be fix in number, viz. 4, e, i, o, u, and 
„the Greek vowel, which is an Engliſh vowel when it 
-meth after a Som and hath the ſound of,; as in 
y, fly, reply, ſyllable, &c. but is never uſed in words 
vt derived from « foreign language, otherwiſ- than at 
heir end. A conſonant is a letter that ſoundeth not, ex. 


ept it be joined with a | woes for without ene of the” 
3 3 VOWELS 


| Nout, feed, food, broad, ſtealth, wealth, people, ſteeple, 


| That i in the firſt ſix words both vowels are ſounded, but 
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and are not parted in the pronunciation, but united in one 


ew, and ow, are commonly ſounded as au, eu, and ot. 


vowels no ſyllable can be made; as b, c, d, &c. withont 
the aid of a vowel, cannot be ſounded. Though we have 
twenty-fix letters, and fix of them vowels, yet we have 
twenty-one conſonants ; for , when ſet before any vowel 
in the ſame ſyllable, becomes a conſonant, as in youth, 
yonder, beyond, & e. Note, That / hath the ſound of & 
as in joint, jangle, jingle, &c. 

When two vowels come or meet toget ber i in a ſyllable, 


ſound, ſuch are called 4ip:thongs ; of theſe there are 
thirteen, VIZ. ai, ei, oi, ui, au, eu, ou, ec, oo, ea, eo, oa, 
and ie; as in maid, faith, either, join, juice, eunuch, 


boat, goat, heat, beat, dent, friendſhip, field, &c. Note, 


in the other ſixteen one of them is ſcarcely heard. 

There are alſo thoſe that are called #riphthongs, where 
three vowels meet in one ſound ; as in beauty, beau, lien, 
and quaint : Likewiſe ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, ew, : u, become 
diphthongs at the end of words but are called improper 
eiphthongs, as in ſay, key, joy, ſaw, bow, &c. Note, aw 


Of Letters, great and imall, and hes to be uſed. I. 


L IRST, negatively, great letters are not to be uſed ii U 
the middle or latter end of a word, except the whole 
word be ſo written, as in JEHOVAH, LORD, or in 
titles of books, &c. for it would be very abſurd to vrite 
thus: To Mr. geo Rg E RoGeRs in tha Mes StReEt ; ins 
ſtead of, To Mr. George Rogers in Thames Street. F 
Secondly, poſitively, great letters or capitals, are tou: 
be written at the beginning of ſentences ; as, Fear God a. 
Honour the King. Know when to ſpeak, and when tofMAr 


hold your tongue. anc 
Atter every period, or full ſtop, when new matter be 
gins; as, Some time after that accident, another hapyil . 


pened, which was as follows. — On the 16th of May, & eb 
At the beginning of all proper names of places, ſhipyMplu 


rivers, &c. as London, the Dreadnought, Thames; Sever 
alſo tlie Chriſt ian names and ſurnames both of men an ore 
_ women muſt begin with a great letter; as Sainue lay 


F 


Sharp, Mary Sweetings, &c. en 
At the beginning of the more eminent words in a ſen pere 


tence; as F __ is the foundation o the Chriſtian religions f 
of 
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br of any word that we have a particular regard or defe- 


ence for; as God, Chriſt, King, Queen, &c. 
At the beginning of every line in poetry; as, 


wel Improve your time. Time paſſcth quickly on: 

uth Nor doth ſo good ſucceed, as that that's gone. 

f x, Note, The . e. pronoun J. and the interjection O,. 
auſt be always wrote in capitals; for it is ridiculous to- 

able, pe written thus, On Monday laſt / came to your huuſe, but 

one 01 was not at home; O how it grieved me! 


are Laſtly, All nouns ſubſtantive may begin with a great 


„, oa, Heiter; and a ſubſtantive may be known by the ſigns cither 
uch, f A, an, or the, before them ; as, a Houſe, a Mill, an 
eple x, an Aſs, the City, the River, &c. but the adj:Aive 
Vote, (which declares what fort of a thing the ſubtantive is) 


hould be wrote with a ſmall letter; as, the white Horley 

he long Rope, brown bread, fat Fecf, &c. Small letters 

re commonly wrote in ail other places. Nute, This 
ultoin of beginning all ſabſcantives with capital letters, 

comes not followed, at preſent, by polite authors. 

S is commonly written / at tne beginning and in tt. * 
au. middle of words, and gat the end; bad 1: two of them 

ome together in the middle of a wore, they may be write 


ten thus, J,, or /t. 


Yſervations concerning the Sound of Letters, and which 
are omitted in pronunciation. 


or in Is not ſounded in Pharaoh, nor in Sabeoth; but as if 
written Pharo and Saboth ; neither in marriage, but 
as marrige ; alſo parliament, as parliment, and chaplain,. - 
as Chaplin, &c. In ſome proper names it is not ſounded, 
dut dropped in the pronunciation; as in Aaron, Ifaac, 
anaan, Balaam; which are pronounced as if written 
Aron, Iſac, Canan, Balam; but we muſt except Ba-al 
and Ga-al. A is ſounded broad like aw in words before 


er be and J; as in bald, ſcald, hall, wall, fall, &c. - 

hap Z is not ſounded in thumb, dumb, plumb, lamb, doubt, 
„ Keebt, ſubtle, &c. but ſounded as if written, in, dum, 
ſhips plum, lam, dout, det, ſuttle. 


C.is ſounded hard like 4, before a, o, and a, and be- 
n and ore / and 7; as in theſe words, cane, came, comb, cube, 
lay, crane, crab; and ſoft in cement, - city, and teas: - 
eney. C loſeth its ſound in ſcene, ſcience, victuals, and 


a ſen Merdict; likewiſe in indict, inditment; alſo before k, as 
ig 100» ack, rack, kick, thick, brick. In words of Greek 
0 B 2 | _ and} 


* 
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and Hebrew derivations, c i is ſounded like 4, as in ſceptie, f 
Cis, Aceldama. t 
2 

\ 


Ch 18 founded like & in many foreign words ; ſome of 
which occur in the Holy Scriptures; as in chorus, chemiſt, 
Chryſuſtom, Chriſt, Chedarlaomer, Baruch, Archippus, | 
&c In the word ſchiſm, the ſound of ch is loft, it being Wl}; 
ſounded as if wiote ſiſm; and in the words Rachel, che- 
rubim, and. archbiſhop, it is ſounded in the Engliſh mans A 
ner. Ch in French words ſounds like /, as in chevalięr, n 
pronounced ſhevalier; machine, maſheen; mareſchal, mar-. 
hal; capuchin, capuſheen ; chaiſe, ſhaiſe, &C. | * 

Dis not ſounded in ribband, nor in Wedneſday; which Wl 5 
are pronounced ribbon and Wenſday: the termination ed 
is often ſhortened into ?: as burned, burnt ; choaked, 
choakt ; ripped, ript ; paſſed, paſt ; chopped, chopt, &c. 

is not ſounded in heart, neither in hearth, or dearth, 
&c. Efinal that is placed at the end of a word, is ſeldom 
heard but in monoſy llables; as in me, he, ſne, ye, the, &c. 
where it hath the ſound of ee: And in words derived from 
foreign languages, in which e hath its perfect ſound, as 
Jeſſe, Jubilee, Mamre. Nineve, Candace, Cloe, Eunice, 
Penclope, Salmone, Phebe, epitome, cataſtrophe, Geth- 
ſemane, ſimile, premunire, &e. In all other caſes e final 
ſerves only to lengthen the ſound, and to diſtinguiſh it 
from other words of different meaning, which are wrote 
without e, and are ſounded ſhort; as in theſe examples 

- following, viz. cane, can; hate, hat; bite, bit; fare, 

far; hope, hop; made, mad; mane, man; ſcrape, ſcrap; 

Rare, ſtar; tune, tun; write, writ; &c. In words of 

more than one ſyllable, it lengthens the ſound of the laſt 

ſyllable, but doth not increaſe the number of ſyllables; 

as admire, demiſe, blaſpheme, &c. E lengthens the ſyl- 

| Þsble alſo in ſome forcign words; ſuch as, Eve, Tyre, 

4 Crete, ode, ſcheme, dialogue, Kenite, and Shu-lamite, 
4 Eis ſeldom wrote after two conſonants ; as in paſs, turn, 
4 black; not paſſe, turne, blacke. Yet after 7 it is uſed, 
| as hooks: nuiſe, purſe; not hors, nurs, purs. Alſo the 
words ending i in cre, gre, and tre, ſound the e before the 

75 as in theſe words, | acre, lucre, centre, ſepulchre, 
1 maugre, mitre, luſtre; which are ſounded as if written 
aker, luker, center, ſepulcher, mauger, miter, and 
4 luſter. E final alſo ſerves to ſoften c and , as in ace, | 
| : Place, lace, ſpice, truce, oblige, huge, age, &c. If nouns Ml to 
= ig e final take « after them with an apoſtrophe Sm 1 of 

6 41 ; ands 
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Lands for his; as the Pope's eye, or the eye of the Pope;. 


the table's foot, or the foot of the table: if without an 


apoſtrophe, it makes the plural number, as Popes, tables. 


Words derived from thoſe wrote with e final, ſeidom re- 


ain it, as in writing, loving, doing, &c. not writeing, 


loveing, or doeing ; except in the terminations ge and ce 
E ſhould ' 


before able, as in changeable, peactable, &c. 
not be written after a diphthong, in' theſe words, vain, 
main, gain, fear, know, &c, not vaine, maine, gaine, &c. 


E final is annexed, but not ſounded, in thoſe words-- 


which would otherwiſe end with #, e, of u; as in die, foe, 


ſhoe, true, virtue, &c. but there are ſome exceptions, as- 


do, ſo, to, &e. Laſtly, There are ſome words in which the 
final e doth not lengthen the ſound, as give, live, ſome, 
one, done, &Cc.. | IEEE, | 
# in plurals is changed into v: as 
ſtaves. | 
G is not ſounded in ſign, reign, gnaw, gnat, aſſign, de- 


ſiga, ſeignior, ſeraglio, phlegm; &. G is ſounded ſoft | 
in gender, ginger, and gipſy; but hard in Gibeon, Giberah, 


Gilboah, Gethſemane; and in theſe proper names, Gib- 
fon, Gilman, Gilbert; and likewiſe in theſe common, 
words, gelt, geld, gird, gimp, geeſe, gander, gabble, ga- 
ther, gild, &c. Obſerve, That if g be hard with a long 
vowel, ae is joined, and pronounced in the ſame ſyllable; 
as in plague, Prague, Hague, rogue, league, dialogue, 
catalogue, &e. | 1 AER 

Gh in the end of ſome words, where au or ou goes be- 
fore, hath- the ſound of ';. as in tough, rough, cough, 


laugh; ſonnded as if tuff, ruff, coff, laff; but buff, cuff,. 


FA 


wife, wives; ſtaffy.. 


F:-7 
% 
* 


+ 


and ſnuff, muſt be fo written.—-Gh is not ſounded in 


mighty, though, through, daughter, and Vaughan. 
I hath place, but no ſound in chronicle, Chriſt, ghoſt, 
John, Rhine, ſehedule, ſchiſm,. &c. 
ed at the end of words, if it be alone; but with 7c before. 
it, it is ſounded, as ſnatch, watch, &c. 1 
J is not founded in adieu, jnice, veniſon, fruit, bruiſe, 
Saliſbury; It is ſounded like ee in oblige, magazine, 


# is not ſound- 


machine, &c. is founded long in proper names ending. - | 


in /ah, as Jeremiah, Hezekiah, but ſhort in Ariel, aud. 


Miriam.— is ſounded like iu firſt, dirt, bird, &c. 
A is nearly allied in ſound with c; but to know when. 
to uſe one, and when the other, note, that c hath the force 


of + only before 4, o, oo, and u, and thoſe two conſonants 


B 3 1 and 
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Land r; and therefore, we muſt not write kare for care: 
kow for cow; krown for crown: and the uſe of & is only 
before e, 7, and z; - wherefore we mul*write, keep, key, 
knight, kill, &e. not ceep, cey, enight, nor cill: But the 
words calendar, Catharine, are wrote lometimes kalendar, 
Katharine. H is written after c only in pure Engliſh 
words, ſuch as back, deck, fick, &c. for the beſt authors 
have omitted it in words ved from the Greek and Ar 
tin, fuch as public, muſie, phyſic, &c. 5 

L 1s not ſounded in calf, half, chalk, alk; walks thoſe 
words being pronounced as if written cauf, hauf, chauk, 
ſtauk, wank. Neither is / pronounced in Briſtol, Hol- 
born, Lincoln, ſalmon, chaldron; theſe are ſounded as if 
writ Briſtow, Hobourn, Lincon, ſammon, and chaudron 
nor in colonel, where the firſt / hath the ſound of rr, as 
corronel. 14 

In the word accompt, mh, is ſounded like un. 

N is not heard in autumn, kiln, ſolemn, limn, hymn, 
column , and condemn. 

is not ſounded in people, feolfe, baſon, mutton, yeo- 
man, maſon, righteouſneſs, bacon, jeopardy, and crimſon. 
— 0 fometimes ſounds like oo, as in doing, moving, prov- 
ing, &c.— 0 is ſometimes ſounded like i, as in women, 
and flagon, pronounced as if winimen, and flagin. And 
ſometimes 9.13 ſounded. as u, as in money, conduit, con- 
jure, attorney, Monmouth, &c, being heard as if writ in 
mun y, cundit, cunjure, atturney, Munmouth, &c. and. ho 
it is ſounded like co, in do, to, prove, move, &c. gu 

P is written but not ſounded in. empty, preſumptuous, | 
pſalm; ſumpter, attempt, pſalter, and ſymptom; alſo in ¶ ne 
ſumptuous, contemptuous, receipt, conſumptive, &. 

Ph hath the ſound of /, when together in one ſyllable; I 
as in philoſophy, phyſician, Aſaph, and elephant; but we 
muſt not write filoſophy, fyſician, nor Aſaf, or elefant; WM an 
Ph are parted in ſhep-herd, up-hold, and in Clap-ham, and 

other ſuch compounded words. vo. 
After Qalways follows 2 in all words; and in ſome hat 
French and Latin words they have the ſound of &; as in for 
riſque, liquor, banquet, conquer, maſquerade, chequerz ter 
prauounced as riſk, likker, banket, &c, to which,add ob- in | 
lique, relique, antique, &c. which are ſounded as if writs 


} 


ten oblike, relike, antike, & o. fair 
S is not ſounded in iſtand, viſcount, gs Lie; which in! 
are pronounced as if wrote land, vicount, and Lile. Ui. 


Sat 


; % 
* 
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Hat the end of words, ſounds hard like z in words of 


. plural number. and iu words of the third perſon, as. 


names, worms, he reads, the hears: & ſounds hard in ſome 


ords that terminate in /on,-a5 in circumciſion; evalion, 

cluſion; but after a conſonant ſoft, as iu couverſi: a, com- 

ion, dimenſion. & is likewiſe founded had in theſe 
words, raiſe, . praiſe, chaiſe, cheeſe, theie, compoſe, ex- 
poſe, bruiſe, refuſe, applauſe, clauſe, wiſdom, caſement, 
and damſel. | 

Th ſounds fine in thin, think, and and and i is ſound- 
ed hard in the, then, they, that, blithe, tithe. and ſeythe; 
alſo in mother, brother, hither, thither; and in loath, 
cloath, and clothier, &c. _ 

Ti before a vowel or diphthong hath the 1 of ff 
or h; as in patience, dictionary, Gratian, oblation, nation, 
tranſlation; except when / goes jult before it, as in theſe 
words, queſtion, fuſtion, baſtion, combuſtion, ccleitial, 


beitial, &c. - But in ſome words of Hebrew and G; vob | 


ti retains its natural ſound; as in Shealtiel, Phaltiel, 


Shephatiah, Cotittia, Adramyttium, and the like; and 


in the Engliſh derivatives, r aud mightielt, emp- 


tielt, emptied, pitiable, &c. 

U is ſounded like 7 1a bury, birry ; buſy, bizzy ; buſi» 
neſs as bizneſs. is ſometimes written after g without 
being ſounded, as in guide, guard, Oc. It is alſo . 
in the words buy, build, conduit, circuit, labour, favou 
honour, Cc. but it is ſounded in others, as vin. lan- 
guiſh, Montague, c. 

I is not founded in anſwer, ſword, whore, 1 2 
neither is it heard before r in wrap, wrath, wrong, Oc. ; 

Wh belong to words purely, Eugliſh; as what, when, 
where, &. 

X is ſounded as 2 in Xenophon, Kerxes, Kerem. 
and Xantippe. *- 

T is either a vowel or conſonant,. as hinted before. A 
vowel in my, by, thy; and ſometimes, when a vowel, it 
hath the ſound of ee; as in-worthil Chriſtianity liberty, 
formerly, Se. In derivative Engl ſh. words haying the 


termination ing. 3 is uſed in the middle of the. n % 


in buying, dying, marryingy Kc. EF 3.9 
The diphthongs az and ay have the Sound of a in air, 


fair, pair, may, ſtay, play; but a is loſt in Calais (a town 
in France); and pe onounced (cgarately 1 in Sana (3 wong | 


tain of N 


8 v1 5 


fs 1 
. "7 . 


"4 ith 


7 . 

. 5 A 

. 8 
— FP Ec 

12 

” $ 
. 
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bour, heir, veil, and convey like e in key, and like z in 


gauger, being ſounded as ant and gager; they make no 


diphthong in A-di-e-rer, E-li-e-zer, nor in the Engliſh 
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Zi and ey are ſounded like à in eight, ſtreight, neigh- 


ſleight. 
Ci and ey have a ſound Wester to themſelves ; as in 


oil and oyſter ; but make no Pony 1 the derivatives 
going, doing, XC. 

Au and aw common keep a proper found; as in aus 
gur, auſtere, draw, maw, Cc. but « is loſt in aunt and 


diphthong in Em-ma-as and Ca-yer-na-am. 

Eu and ew have an united found in moſt words, as in 
feud, brew, new, and grew; but rn is no diphthong in 
Zac-che-us and Bar- ti-me- us. 

Oa is expreſſed in foul, ſoul, proud, loud; and o in 
how, cow, and now; dut on ſounds like 0s in ſonp (4 
French diſh), and Cooper (a man's name), which ard 
founded as if foop and Cooper. 

Ee is no diphthong in Be-e-rites, Be. er-ſhe-ba, and in 
words beginning with re, or pre; as re-en-ter, —_— 
pence :. In B elzebub one of the 's is not ſounded, or 

Os is properly ſounded 1n cool, fool, pool, root, and 
took, but hath the ſound of à in ſoot, and foot; 1 it makes 
no diphthong in Co- os, co-operate. 

E ſounds like e in ſea, pea, feam, ream, bread, head, 

ad, dead, leather, feather, heaven, leaven, and creature; Nou 
it is no diphthong in ven-ge-ance, mif-cre-ant, or any 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin words; as in Kadeſh Bar-ne-ay 
Kir-jath-je-a-rim, nor in Ce-ſa-ria, i- de- a. o-ce-an, re- ab 
be · a· t- tude; nor in words beginning with pre, as pre- 
am- ble, Sc. 

Eo is no diphthong in dungeon, hide - Ou, mete-on, 
pige- on, the- o · ry, &c. 

. Os is ſounded as „ in goat, boat, and coat; it is ſounded 
broad as au, in broad, groat; but is no diphthong in Goa 
(a W in India), or in the Hebrew words Zoan, Gil- ee 


4 before a ſingle kl ſounds like e, as in brief, 
chief, and chief; but if before tws conſonants, it ſounds 
Hke e, as in friend, field ; but at the end of Engliſh 
words, the e is not heard, as in die, lie, tie; it is no 


words di-er, Car-ri-er, clo-thi-er ; nar in words derived 


from the Latin; as eli. ent, ori- ent, tte and fei-ence. 
_ 
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Ii is ſounded as « in juice, fruit, and ſuit, but « in * 

oſt in conduit, build, and guiſe; aud is no diphthong in | 
e- ſu it, ge- nu- ine, and fru-1-tion, - : 
A and CE are not Englith diphthongs; they are ale 6 . 

n Æſop, Eneas, Etna, Cæ ſar, CEdipus, economy, and 

ound lize e; but in common words they are neglected; 

s in equity, female, and tragedy, though derived of | 

:quitas, fœmina, and trageedia. | 


Syllables, and their Divijh ron, being the Art of St _ 
STLLABLE is taking letters together, and ut- 


tering them in one breath, as vir-tue ; ſo that vir- 
ue being thus divided, or taken aſunder, makes two 
yllables, viz. vir and tue, which put together, form the 
vord virtue. And many times a vowel, or a diphthong, 
of themſclves, make a ſyllable, as in a- bete, e- ve· ry, i-dle, 
o ver, u- ſu- ry, and in au- gur, Eu- ſtace, ow · ing, oy-ſter, 
Ea- ton, oa-ten. No ſyllable can be made, be there never 
o many conſonants; or ſo few, without the aid of a vowel 
or diphthong. | 
The longeſt monoſyllables we have in Engliſh are 
length, ſtrength, and ſtreight, which could not be ſounds 
d without the vowel e or . i 
The art of ſpelling may be reduced to theſe four fol- 5 
lowing general rules or heads. 
iſt, When a conſonant comes between two yowels, in 


** 


— 


4 ; 


e- liiding the words into ſyllables, the conſonant is joined 
al, to the latter vowel; as in ſta- ture, na ;- ture, de- liver, u- 
pre- ity, &c. except compound words which terminate in ed, 


1, N, eth, ing, ich, or out,; as coaſl- ed, gold en, know- 
tt, know-eth, bear- er, dy- ing, co-vet-out, Ta-veu-0us, 
nd ſub-urbs, 

* When two conſonants come cee in the mid- 

le of a word, they are to be parted, if not proper to 
degin a word; as num- ber, ſtran- ger, for- tune, &c. not 
numb. er, rang-er, fort · une: When the ſame conſonant 


rief, I doubled in a word, the firſt belongs to the foregoing, 
inds he latter to the following ſyllable, as in the rules above, 

-liſh and in thoſe words, Ab-ba, ac-cord, an- no, ad -der, .&c. 

9 10 zdy, Conſonants that can begin words mult not be 
>liſh parted in the middle; as a-gree, be- ſtow, re-frain, &c. 
_ ot ag-ree, beſ-tow, ref-rain,—— Theſe conſonants may _ 
ice. gin words, viz. bl, br, ch, cr, dr, dw, f, fr, gh, gl, gr, 
UF" Kc. as blunt, breaks chaw, cry, draw, fleſh, ghoit, &. 
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4thly, When two vowels come together, not making 
diphthong, they muſt be divided, as in vi-al, yy 
Li-o-nel, du-el, cru- el, me-te-or, and La- odi· ce- a. 

| Some particular notes. 

L is doubled in words of one ſyllable; as well tell, 
ſwell, hall, wall, fall, will, hill, mill, &c. but in work of 
more than one ſyilable the word always terminates-with 


ſingle /; angel, Babel, hurtful, beautiful, and dutiful. 


Neither muit / be re in alway, alſo, although; not 


allway, allſo, alithough, &c. But words accented on the 
laſt ſyllable, muſt be excepted from the rule above, vize 
Inſtall, recall, inroll, rebcll, repell. 

mut be uſcd before the termination ig; as buying, 
lying, carrying, marrying, paying, laying, burying, &c. 

The long / muſt never be uſed ai the end of a word, 
or immediately after a ſho-t or {mail . 

& thould be uſed inſtead of cr, where it appears to have 


been in the original; as reflexion, COnneXIONy. rather than 


reflection, connection. 
If you cannot write out the whole word-at the end 
of the line, you mult break off at the end of a ſyllable, 


thus. on- Again, — -dif- 
demn ; not thus——cond- | charge; OL mags dulce 
——_ harge. 


C muſt not be put bitves two conſonants; as chin, 
not thinck; thank, not thanck; brink, not brinck; but 
if a vowel goes before c you An write c before 1 as 
brick, thick, ſhiek. «c. 

Ph malt be retained in words of a foreign origivat ; as 
prophet, not profet. 


Of S and C. Some people may eaſily drop into error | 


by miſtaking & for C, as in the beginning of the though © 
words, where C hath the perfect ſound of &, though 
mult undoubtedly be written, viz in 


Ceiling / Cinnamon Cell Ceruſe 
Celeftial "Ceremony CQCelerny Centre 
Civet Cellar ECypreſs Cinque 
Certain Tenſure Circle Cipher 
Cymbal Cenfor Circuit City 
Ciſtern Ceaſe Cement Citron 


Centurion Celebrate 1 
But thele words muſt be rden with $, via. 
Science Sceptre  Scarcity Sciatica. 


Schedule Scheme Schiſm Scythian 


\ 


But 


P > >> > >> N 
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The following words ſhould be wrote 


with 271. 24 with /. , 
Contention., Confuſion 
Action Occaſion 
Contradiction Contuſion 
Attention Oppreſſion 
Benedict ion | Allufion 
Apparition Aſcenſion. 
Concoction Avxexrſion 
Declaration Aſperſion 
Ambition . Commiſſion 
Contrition - Comprehenſion 
Oration Circumciſion 
Oblation Concluſion f 
The following words ſhould be ſpelt thus, 
Paſſion, not paſhion, Saliſbury, not Salſbury. 
Faſhion, not fation. Leiceſter, tot Lefter | 
Cuſhion, not cuſhon. Shrewſbury, not Shroſbury. 


Glouceſter, not Gloſter. Carliſle , not Carlile. 
Worceſter, not Worſter. Weſtminſter, not Weſtmiſt er. 


Another qualification in ſpelling is rightly to diſtinguiſh 
wordof the ſame ſound, though widely different in their 
ſenſe and fignification ; ſuch as theſe that follow, vize 


K Alloy, baſe metal 
Bel, Cain's brother Altar, for ſacrifice 

Able, to do a thing Alter, to change 

A bell, to ring Ale-hoof, an herr 1 
Accidents, chances Aloof, at a diſtance | 
Accidence, a book Allowed, approved 
Acre, of land Aloud, to ſpeak ſo 
Acorn, of an oak Amiſs, wrong 

Achor, a valley of that name A miſs, or miſtreſs 
Advice, counſel Ant, a piſmire 

Adviſe, to counſel Aunt, a father's ſiſter 
Account, eſteem Anchor of a ſhip 
Accompt, or reckoning Anker arunlet 

Ale, a drink Appeal of bells | 

Ail, trouble Appeal, to higher powers 
All, every one " Appear, to be ſeen 

Awl, for ſhoemakers A peer, a lord 
Alley, a narrow place Aray, good order 
Ally, a friend or confederate Array, to cloath 
Allay, to give caſe A roſe, to ſmell to 


| Aroſe, 
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Belly, part of 1 body 
f f Zelie,.to f g 
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Aroſe, did arile 


Are, they be 


Air, we breathe 
Heir, to an eſtate 
Arrant, notorious 
Errand, meſſage: 
Arrows, to ſnoot 
Arras, hangings | 
Harraſs, to fatigue 
A ſcent, or ſmell 
Aſcent, a going up 
Aſſent, agreement 
Aſſiſtance, help 


Aſſiſtants, helpers 


Augur, a ſoothſayer 
Augre, to bore with 
Ax, to cut with 


Acts of parliament 


Auſtere, ſevere 


Oyſter, a ſhell-fiſh 


B 
Babel, the tower 
Babble, to prate 
Bacon, hog's fleſh 
Baken in the oven 
Beckon, to niake a fign 


Beacon, to be fired on a hill Breeches, an 7-2 


Bail, a ſurety 
Bale, of goods 
Bald, without hair, 
Bawl'd, cried out 


Ball, to play with 


Bawl, to cry aloud 


| Barken, a woman's name 


Barbary, in Africa 
Barberry, a fruit 
Bare, naked 
Bear, a beaſt, or to bear 
_ Bays, of bay-trees 
Baie, cloth of Colcheſter 
Baſe, vile 
Baſs, in muſic - 


Beer, to drink 


Berry, a ſmall fruit 


Blue, a colour dof 
* Blew, did blow 
Board, a plank 


| Boor, a country-fellow 


Beau, a fop 


Bough, of a tree Sa 
Boy, zlad — A 


Dr, TT 


Bruiſe, a hurt fr * 
 Brewis, of fat and bread: 
- Buſs, a fiſhing veſſel * 15 43 
Bux, the 9 of a f 


. OS! 
+ *Cane5; to walk with © 
Caen, in Normandy 3 


Be, they are 
Bee, that makes honey 
Bier, to carry the dead on 


Bell, to ring 
Bel, an idol 


Bury, the dead. 


Bor'd, a hole 
Boar, a beaſt 
Bore, to make hollow 


Bold, confident N 
Bowl'd, at the jack | 

Bolt, the door 3 
Boult, the meal | 


Bow, to bend, or the bow 


> 


Buoy, of an anchor 
Bread, to eat 
Bred, brought up 


Breaches, broken places 
Bruit, a report 
Brute, a beaſt 
Burrow, for coseye 4 
Borough, Aa owes cane i 


Buy, with money T7 <A 
Brews, he 3 , 


_ Calais, in France TEE.” 
Chalica 
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halice, a cup „ nnen, alt; 
all, by name Commune, or converſe | 
awl, or ſuet - Condemn, to death 
annon, a great gun Contemn, to deſpiſe 
anon, a rule Council, of the king 
anon, of a cathedral Countel, advice | 
apital, great or chief Coarſe, not fine . 
apitol, a tower in Rome Courſe, to be run 
arcer, full ſpead Coruhill, a flreet in . 
arrier, of goods Corawall, a county _ 
ellar, for liquors Cou' d, or could 
eller, that ſelleth Cud, to chew as beaſts 
enſer, for incenſe Current, a running ſtream 
'enſor, a reformer Courant, a meſſenger, or — 
enſure, to judge newſpaper 
entaury, au herb Currants, fruit 
entury, an hundred years Crick, in the neck 
entry, a centinel, a ſoldier Creek, of the ſea or river 
on guard Couſin, a relation 
har, a fiſh Cozen, to cheat 
ha ir, to fit in Cymbal, a muſical inſtrument 
hare, a job of work Symbol, a mark or ſign 
hampaine, wine of France Cypreſs, a tree 
'ampaign, a wide field, or Cyprus, an ifland 
ſummer's expedition Cruſe, for oil 
holer, rage or anger - Cruiſe, by the ſea-coaſt 
ollar, of the neck Cygnet, a young {wan 


| on 


* 


* 


85 oller, of beef or brawn Signet, a ſeal 
5 eiling, of a room : | 
 WSc:ling, with a ſeal a Dane, of Denmark 
Rittern, for muſic Deign, to vouchake 
W itron, a fruit Jo Dam, ſtopping water 
- FC b oir, of a cathedral Damn, to condemn _ 
ure, of pajer Dame, a mimreſs 
le k, a clergyman Dear, of price 
- IMC |crk, of a pariſh | Deer, in a park 
4 Cuauſe, part of a ſentence Deccaſed, dead 
+ MCs, of a beaſt or bird Diſeaſed, fick 
© MC oat, a garment Decent, becoming 
etc, for ſheep * Deſcent, going down * 
hei Comb, for the hair Diſſent, to diſagree 
(Come, hither eps low in the earth 
3 ommit, to do pe, a town in France 
wp” omets a yg lar Del er, to put oft 1. 
alicey Differ, 


24 
Differ, to diſagree 
Derbe, a city in Aſia ' 


Derby, a town in England 


Deſert, merit 
Deſart, wilderneſs 
Dew, a falling miſt 
Due, owing _ 
Do, to make 
Doe, a female deer 
Dough, paſte 
Don, a Spaniſh lord 
Done, acted 
Dun, of colour 
Dolphin, a fiſh 
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Eminent, famous 
Imminent, o ver head 


Enow, in number 


Enough, in quantity 
Earn, to deſerve 
Varn, woolen thread 


Fearn, to pity | 


Eaſt, the wind 
Veaſt, uſed in making b 
Envy, or hatred | 


Envoy, a meſſenger 
Exerciſe, labour or practice 
Exorciſe, to conjure | 


Err, to miſtake 


. be French king's Er, brother to Onan, ſon of 


eldeſt ſon 
Devices, inventions 


Judah 
Extant, in being . 


Devizes, a town in Wiltſhire Extent, diſtance 


Doer, that doth , 
Door, of a houte 
Dragon, a beaſt 
Dragoon, a ſoldier 
Draught, of drink 
Drought, dryneſs 
Dolour, grief or pain 


Dollar, a piece of money 


Demure, ſober 
Demur, a ſtop or doubt 
; b E | 

Ear, of the head 
E'er, ever 
Year, twelve months 
Early, betimes 
Yearly, every year 
Earth, the ground 


Hearth, of the chimney 


Eaſter, the feſtival 
Eſther, a woman's name 
Enter, to go in 

Inter, to bury 

Elder, not the younger 
Eldern, a tree 

Kateu, or ſwallowed 
Luton 2 town's name 


: — 


Pain, « deſirous 


Feign, to diſſemble 


Fair, beautiful, or a market 
Fare, victuals 

Faint, weary 

Feint, pretence 
Fourth, in number 
Forth, to go out 
Feed, to cat 

Fee'd, rewarded 

Fir, wood 

Fur, or hair 
Felon, a criminal 
Fellon, a whitlow 
File, of ſteel 

Foil, put to the worſt 
Fly, as a bird 

Fly, an inſect 
Fillip, with the finger 


Philip, a man's name 


Flower, of the field 


Flour, meal 
Floor, of a room 
Follow, to come after 


| Fallow, ground not ploughed 


Find, 


ead 
Ace 


1 of 


ket 
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ind, to find any thing Groat, four-pence 
in'd, amerced | Grot, a cave 

ad, a devil _ Galleys; ſhips with oars. 

ea, off the ſkin — for crimiuals 

ca, a vermin, +» H 

Ice, to eſcape . in the Gelds 

ue, of a chimney Hair, of the head 

ew, did fly * _ Heir, to an eſtate. 

pw], a bird Har ſh, fevere 

dul. dirty | - Haſh, minced meat. 

ancis, a man's name Haven, a harbour 

ances, a woman's name Heaven, a place of happineſs- 
ays, quarrels Heart, of the body 
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viſe, pancake with bacon Hart, in the woods, or an: 
ieze, a ſort of cloth overgrown buck | 
eeze, with cold _ Herd; of cattle 

Heard, did hear | 
ll, of a beaſt. Hard, not ſoft, difficult. 
ul, France Here, in this pl:;ce 
rdea, of herbs Hear, with the ears 
lardian, an overſeer. High, lofty, 
nteel, graceful Hie, away make haſte- 


ntile, a Heathen: Hoy, a ſmall flup, 
ntle, mild ; Him, that man 

ture, carriage Hymn, a ſpiritual ſong, 
er, a merry fellow Hail, congealed rain 
can, with grief Hale, the fhrp 

own, greater Hall, in a houſe 

lt, of fin _ Faul, pull 

it; with gold Heel, of the ſoot 

rater, bigger : Heal, to cure 

ater, for nutmegs- _ He'll, he will 

ave, for the dead Higher, taller 

cave, armour for the leg Hire, wages 

ls, to imagine His, of him 

ett, one entertained His, as a ſnake, or to derid® 


ttonous, greedy Hole, or hollewneſs 
tinous, ſticking as piteh Whole, entire 
at, large Ho! lo! to call 
ate, for coals, &c. Hallow, to make holy 
et, to ſalute Hollow, having a cavity 
ie, to eat graſs Holy, pious 

ighed 185 a town | % Wholly, entirely 


Fud ll 2 — Holly, 
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Holly, a tree 


Home, one's houſe 
Whom, that man 
Holm, holly 
Hoop, for a tub 
Whoop, or ho! lo! 
Hugh, a man's name 
Hue, of colour 
Hew, with an ax 


I 
Eye, to ſce with 
Idle, Jazy | 


Idol, an image 
- I'll, 1 will 
Ile, of a church 
He, an iſland 
Oil, of olives 
Employ, in work 
Imply, to fignify 
In, within 
Inn, for travellers . 
Incite, to flir up 
Infight, knowledge 
Ingenious, of quick parts 
Ingenuous, candid 
Iron, metal 
Irony, ſpeaking by contra- 
ries | 
Itch, a diſtemper 
Hitch, to m_ hold. 
Ketch, a ſhip 
Catch, to lay hold of 
Kill, to ſlay TEST 
_ Kiln, for lime 
| Kind, good- natured 
Coin'd, money 
Knave, diſhoneſt 
Nave, of a wheel 
Knight, by honour 
Night, darkneſs 
Kennel, for dogs 
Channel, for water 


— 
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Latin, a tongue 


Ladder to aſcend 


6 * 
Laid, placed 
Lade, the water 


Lane, a narrow ſtreet 


Lain, did lie 


Latten, tin 


Lather, made with ſoap 
Lattice, of a window 
Lettice, a woman's name 
Lettuce, a ſallad 
Leaſe, of a houſe 


Leaſh, three, M 
Lees, of wine M 
Leeſe, an old word for loſe Ml 
Leaper, that jumpeth M 
Leper, one le prous M 
Leſſen, to make leſs M 
Leſſon, to be read M 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt M 
Leſt, for fear M 
Lethargy, ſleepineſs M 
Liturgy, church-ſervice M 
Lier, in wait To M 
Liar, that tells lies M 
Limb, a member M 
Limn, to paiut M 
Line, length M 
Looin, of veal = M 
Liquoriſh, fond of dainties WW M 
Liquorice, a plaut, or it: WM 

. r00t 8 M 
Low, humble | M 
Lo! behold - M. 
Loſe, to ſuffer loſs M. 
Looſe, to let go | M. 
Lower, to let down M. 
Lour, a frown : Mc 
Loath, to abhor M. 
Loth, M. 

| M. 
Made, finiſned M 


Maid, a young woman 
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lain, 4 Muzzle, to cover the mouth. 

* Mone, of a horſe N. 
Male, the he Nay, denial 
Mail, armour© - Neigh, as a horſe. 
Manner, cuſtom Neither, none of the two: 
Manor, a lordſhip Nether, lower 
Manure, to dung. New, not old 
Market, to buy or fell i ia Knew, did know 

) Mark it, note it Naught, bad 

Marſh, low ground. Nought, nothing 

ie I Math, for a borſe Nigh, near- 
Meſh; of a net Nye, a man's name 
Martin, a man's name Nice, curious 
Marten, a bird Niece, a brother's 2 
Mead, a meadow Not, denying . | 

loſe ll Mede, one of Media. Kuot, to tie. 
Mean, of low value * Note, mark 
Mein, carriage or aſpe&: Note, of one's hand 
Meat, to eat. | Noſe, of the face 
Meet, fit. Knows, underitands- 
Mete, to meaſure. No, a denial 
Meſſage, buſineſs. . Know, to underſtand: 
Mcfſuage, a houſe Neal, to harden-glaſs: 
Mews, for hawks Kaeel, on, the knees. 
Muſe, to meditate None, not one 
Mighty, powerful: Known, underſtood: 
Moiety, half News, tidings 
Mile, meaſure | Nooſe, a ſnare 
Moil, labour © \- 

- Might, ſtrength. ' Oar, of a boat 

tres W Nite, in cheeſe © Ore, crade metal 

its . Moat, a ditch Ober, over 

; Mote, in the ſun Off, caſt off 
Moan, to lament Of, belonging to 
Mown, cut down- Our, belonging to us- 
More, in quantity _ Hour, of the day 
Moor, a black Oh! alas 
Mower, that mowetli Ove, in debt 
Moor, barren ground One, in number 
Mortar, made of lime Won, at play 
Mortar, to pound in Own, to. 3 
Mole, vermin Order, rule 
Mould, to caſt in Ordure, dung 

ay Muſee, a thell-fiſh- | | > 


\ 
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Pair, a couple 
Pare, cut off 
Pain, anguiſn 
Pane, of glaſs. 
Pear, a fruit 
Pattin, for a woman 
Patent, a grant 
Peer, a lord 
Pier, of. Dover 
Petre, a man's name 
Peter, ſalt 
Pail, for water 
Pale, of countenance 
Pale, a ſenee 
Pall, for a funeral 
Paul, a mau's name 
Plait, the hair 
Plate, metal 
Place, room: 
Plaiſe, a fiſh | 
Parſon, of the pariſh. 
Perſon, any man 
Pole, for hops 
Poll, of the head. | 
Pool, of water | 
Pore, with the eyes, or of 
the ſlcin 
Poor, neceſſitous 

Palate, of the mouth 
Pallet, bed 
Palliate, to cover or hide 
Point, a ſtop 
Pint, half a quart 
Poſey, a noſegay 
Poeſy, poetry 
Power, might 

Pour, as water 
Prey, a booty 

Pray, to beſeech. 
Profit, gain 
Prophet, a. foreteller 
Propheſy, to foretel 

Prophecy, a foretelling 
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Pleas, excuſes or defences. 


. Preſident, chief 


_Arrack, a-ſtroog liquor 


Practice, exerciſe 
Practiſe, tv exerciſe. , 
Preſence, being here 
Preſents, gifts 

Princes, king's ſons-., 
Princeſſes, king's daughters 
Pleafe, to content 


Ju 


Z rr e eee eee 


Piecedent, an example 


Principal, chief 
Principle, the firſt rule 


Quire, of * 5 Tu 

Choir, of fingers - 

Queen, the king's wife. 

Quean, a bharlot 
i 


R:ck, to torment 
Wreck, of a ſhip 


po water, 

eign, of the ki 2 
Rein, of a bridle. 
Rays, of the fun. 
Raiſe, lift up 
Raiſin, a fruit 
Reaſon, argument: 
Race, to run 


Raſe, to demolith. 8s 
Rice, grain 88 
Riſe, to get up NRs⸗ 
Red, in colour 3 80 
Read, the book = K 
Relic, — 7 we . di 
Relict, a widow Ci 
Roe, of a fiſh, or a deer 8 
Row, the hoat | 82 
Right, not wrong 85 
Rite a ceremony 80 
Write, with a | de 
Wright, a wheelwright . 
| c 


Reddiſh, colour 
„ Radiſſ 
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Radiſh, a root + Seen, beheld 
Rear, {ct up- - _. Scene, in a play 
Rere, behind Scas, great waters 
Arrear, of rent Seize, to lay hold of 
Reſt, quiet N Ceaſr, to leave off 
os Wreſt, to pervert | Sent, did ſend 
Roof, the toop of an houſe v>ce:t, a ſmell 
es. Ruff for the neck. Shew, to make appear. 
Rough, not ſmooth. Shoe, for the foot. 
Rye, corn Sink, fink down 
Rye, a town in Suſſex Cinque, five | 
wry, crooked Slight, to deſpiſe- 
Ring the bells - Slight, neglected. 
Wring, the hands Sleight, of hand. 
Ream, of paper Shoar, a prop. 
Rime, a fog or mill. Shore, the.ſea-coaſt 
Rhyme, verſe Seer, a common dra: 
Rind, of cheefe _ Shown, viewed 
Rode, did ride Shone did thine 
Road, the highway, Slow, not quick 
Row'd, did row Sloe, fruit 


Room, part of a houſe. So, ſeed. 
Rome, the name of a city Sew, with a needle: 


Roam, to wander Sue, at law. 
Rheum, a humour- So, thus 
Rote, got by heart Some, a part. 
Wrote, did write Saum, of money, 
Wrought, did work: Soul, or ſpirit. 

. „( Sole, a fith - 

- WH Savour, taſte or ſmell. Sole, of a ſhoe- 

- Wh Saviour, that ſaves Son, of a father- _ 5 

Satiety, fulneſs SZBiaun, in the firmament: 
Society, company Sore, painful. 
Sheep, a bealt | | Soar, aloft 
Ship, for the ſeg.  Swore, did ſwear . 
Sight, view Sword, a weapon 
Cite, to ſummon. -  Soar'd, did ſoar 
: Site, ſituation Stare, to look earneſtly at: 
Sail, of a ſhip. Stair, a flep | 
Sale, of goods | Stile, to get over - 
Dea, the occan. Style, of writin 1 
dee, with the eyes Sound, whole, firm; alſo noiſe 
Wo Scam, in a coat Swoon, to faiut away 

deem, appear Soon, quickly 


adiſh 


Statue, 
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Statue, an image 
Statute, a law 
Stature, height 

Stead, a place 
Steed, a horſe 
Straight, not crooked 
Strait, narrow 
Succour, help 
Sucker, a young ſprig. 
Spear, a weapon 


Sphere, a globe 
OP 


Then, at that time 
Than, in compariſon. 


Tame, gentle, not wild 


Told, as a ſtory 
Tolb'd, as a bell 
Tour, a journey 
Tower, of a church 
* 
Vacation, leifure 
Vocation, a a calling 
Veil, a covering 
Vale, between two bills. 
Vain, fooliſh 
Vein, of the body. 


Vane, a weathercock.' 


Value, worth 
Valley, a vale 


Vial, a glaſs 


'Thame, a town 1n n Oxford- Viol a frddle 


ſhire 
Tear, to rend 
Tear, of the eye 


U: 
Your, of you 
Ewer, a baſon 


Tare, an allowance in weight Uſe, practice 


Tare, a vetch 

"Tai of beat 
Tale, a ftory 
Tiles, for the houfe 
'Toyles, nets 

'Toil, labour 

There, in that place 
Their, of them 
Thorough, complete 
Throw, as a ſtone 
Throne, of the king 
Thrown, as a ſtone 
Tide, a flowing water. 
Tied, made faſt 
Time, of the day 
Thyme, an herb 
Team, of horſes 
Term, with child 
To, the prepoſition 
Too, likewiſe 5 
Two, a couple 
Toe, of the foot 
Tow, to draw 


Low, to be ſpun. 
| * 2 : 


 Ewes, ſneep 
| W 


Uſe, to be wont 


— 


Wade, in the water 
Weigh'd, in the ſcales: 
Whale, of the ſea 
Wail, to lament 
Waiſt, the middle 
Waſte, to ſpend 
Wait, to ſtay for 
Weight, heavineſs 
Wear, clothes 
Ware, merchandize 
Were, was 

Where, what place 
Weigh, to poiſe 
Wey, five quarters 
Whey, of milk 
Weal, good 


Wheal, from ſeourging: 


Wield, a {word 
Weald, of Suffex or Kent 
Wen, in the neck 


W hen, at what time ; 
| White 


W 


ite 
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White, of colour Wou'd, or would 


ight, an iſland _ | * 
nore, a lewd woman Yea, yes 
var, froſt Le, yourſelves : 
Vitch, that conjures Ewe, a incep 
hich, who or what Yew, a tree 
Vuilt, ſilence You, yourſelves 
it, knew | Yarn, made of wool 
ood, of trees Yearn, to pity 


a Stops, Marks, and Points, uſed in Reading and 
IWriting ; with their Places and Significations. 
TE are of abſolute neceſlity ; and great regard 


we read and write ourſelves ; and are likewite of ute to 
others who ſhall hear us read, or ſee our writiag: They 
teach us to obſerve proper diſtances of time, with the 
neceſſary raiſing and falling of the tone or voice in rrad- 
ing, and the needful ſtops or marks to be uſed in writings 


| that we may underſtand it ourſelves, and that our mean 
ing may not be miſunderſtood or miſapplied by others. 


Stops, or pauſes, conſidered as intervals in reading, 
are no more than four; though there are other marks 
to be taken notice of, but to other purpoſes. The 
names of the four ſtops are a comma, ſemicolon, colon, 
and period, or fulloſtop; and theſe do bear to one another 
a kind of progreſſional proportion of time; for the 
comma ſignifies a ſtop of leiſurely, telling, one, the 
ſemicolon, two, the calon three, and the period four. 
They are made or marked thus | 

Comma (,) at the foot of a word. 
Semicolon (;) a point over the comma. 
Colon (:) two points. | 
Peried (.) a ſingle point at the foot of a word. 
Example of the comma) :—There is not any thing 
in the world, perhaps, that is more talked of, and leis 
underſtood, than the buſineſs of a happy liſe. EY 
; Example of the ſemicolon) :—lt is not a curſe that 


—— 


: 


makes way for a bleſſing; the bare with is an injury; the - 


moderation of Antigonus was remarkable. 
Example of the colon): -A ſound mind is not to be 


ſhakea with popular applauſe ; but anger is ſtartled at 
every accidents | s ES 


» Example 


ought tu be had to them, to avoid confufion and 
miſconitruQion, and for the better underitanding of what 


— 
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Example of the period): it is a ſhame, ſays Fabius, 
for a commander to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, I was not 
aware of it. A cruelty that was only fit for Marius to 

ſuffer Sylla to command, and Catiline to act. 

By the examples foregoing, we may eaſily note. that x 
comma is a note of a ſhort ſtay between words in the ſen- 
teuce ; and therefore the tenor of the voice muſt (till he 
kept up—The ſenucolon is a little longer, and the tone 
of the voice very little abated — The colon ſtgnifics per- 
fect ſenſe, though not an end of the ſentence ; and the 
voice a little abated, or let fall. The period denotes per- 
fect ſenſe, and the end of the ſentence. 

When the queſtion is aſked, there is a crooked mark 
made over the period thus? and is called 2 note of inter- 
rogation. Example ; What could be happier than the 
ſtate of mankind, when people lived without either avarice 
or envy ? The time & 1 pauſe for this ſtop, is the ſame 
witli the ſemicolon. - 

! Ifa ſudden crying out, or wondering, be exprefled, 
then this mark is made over the full ſtop, thus! and 
called a note of a"miration or exclamation. Example; 
Oh the aſtoniſning wonders. that are in. the clementary 
world ! 

() If one ſentence be within another, of which it is no 
part, then it is placed between two ſemicircles or paren- 
the/is, made thus (). Example; Pompey, on the other 
ſide (that hardly ever ſpake in public without a bluſh), 
had a wonderful ſweetneſs of nature. Again; Of authors 
be ſure to make choice of the beſt, and (as I ſaid before) 
to ſtick cloſe to them. Once more; Honour thy father 
and mother (which is the firſt commandment with 
promiſe), that it may be well with thee. —In reading a | 
parentheſis, the tone muſt be ſomewhat lower, as a thing 
or matter that comes in by-the-bye,. breaking in as it were 
on the main coherence — the period. The time is equal 
to a comma, and ought to be read pretty quick, leſt it 
detain the ear too long from the ſenſe of the more im- 
portant matter. 

Apeſtrophe is a comma at the head of letters, ſignify- 
ing ſome letter or letters left out for quicker pronuneia- 
tion, as I'll for I will, would'ſt for wouldeſt, ſhan't for 
ſhall not, ne*er for never, is't for is it, tis fob! it is, 1'the 
for in the, o'er for over: Or to denote a genitive caſe, as 

my father's houſe, my uncle's wife, &c. 5 
| 2M | Accent 


» | 
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Accent is placed over a vowel, to denote that the 

ſtreſo or ſound in pronunciation is on that ſyllable, 

» Breve, or a crooked mark overa vowel, ſignifies it 

muſt be ſounded ſhort or quick. 

a Caret ſignifies ſomething is wanting, and is placed 

nderneath the line, juſt where any thing, omitted by 

miſtake or forgetfulneſs, &c. ſhould be brought in. | 

a Circumflex is of the ſame ſhape with the caret, but 

is placed over ſome vowel, to ſhew the ſyllable to be long; 

as Euphrates. | 

» DialyJir, or Diæręſis, or two points placed over 

wo vowels, in a word, ſignifies they are to be parted, be- 

ing no diphthong. 8 

- Hypheng or note of connection, is a ſtraight line, 


5 vhich being ſet at the end of a line, ſhews that the ſyl- 
ya ables of that word are parted, and the remainder of it 18 


at the deginning of the next line; and ſometimes is uſed 
in compound words, ac burnt-ſacritices, heart-breaking, 

ſoul-healing, book-keeper, c. N. B. That when you 
ave not room to write the whole word at the end of a 


5 ine, but are obliged to finiſh it at the beginning of the 
ez ext, ſuch words muſt be truly divided, according to the 
þ/ ules of ſpelling ; as, re-ſtrain, not —reſ- 


rain. When the hyphen is placed over a vowel, it is 
roperlya daſh, and fignifies the omiſſion of or u; it is 
uch uſcd in old Latin authors, and ſometimes in Eng- 


rim, eſpecially in law-buſineſs. 

J. Y Index is a note like a hand, pointing to ſomething 
Ns Wy remarkable. 
) * Aferiſh, or ſtar, directs to ſome remark in the mar- 


zin, or at the font of the page. Several of them toge- 
er denote ſomething defective, or immodeſt, in that 
aſſage of the author. 


ig + Oheliſt is a mark like a dagger, and refers to the 
tr argin, as the aſteriſk : And in dictionaries it ſignifies 
2 e word to be obſolete, or old, and out of uſe 


© Paragraph denotes a diviſion comprebending ſeveral 
ntences unde! one head. , 4 

Section ſignifies the beginning of a new head or diſ- 
ourſe, and is vſcd in ſubdividing a chapter, or book in- 


leſſer parts or portions. 5 
(] Brackets, or crotchets, generally include a word or 
nlonce explanatory of what Went before: Or word's of 
dc lameiſenſe, which may be uted in their ſtead 

/ * |. . 6 Puofationg 
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% Ouotation, or double comma reverſe, is uſed at t 
beginning of the line, and ſhews what is quoted from ; 
author to be his own words. 

Thus much for pointing, ſtops, and marks; which, 
carefully heeded and rel. ill add grace and cred 
to your writing, 


[ 


r 


Of Abbreviations. 


O h- readv in theſe. ſhews a dexterity in writing 

and 1s very neceſſary for diſpatch ; for by the 

we expeditiouſly expreſs, or ſet down a word, ſhortenin 
it, by making ſome initial letter or letters, belonging 
the word, to expreſs it; as in the table following: 


A. for Anſwer, or After- Cat. Catechiſm d\ 
! noon Cha. Charles . 
A. B. Arts Batchelor C hap, hapter 6 
Abp. Archbiſhop Cent. (entum Th 
Acct. Account Ch. «© hurch 5 if 
A. D. Anno Domini, Year Chane Chancellor ph 
of our Lord Chron. Chronicles 
A. M. Anno Mundi, Year Capt. Captain 
of the world Clem Clement ; 
Admrs. Adminiſtrators Col. Coloſſians =: 
A M Artium Magiſter, CI Clericus 
Maſter of Arts Co. Country or Company 


Apa, of each a like quantity ol. Colonel] 
Ap. April, or Apoltle Comrs. Commiſſioners 


Adm A dmiral Con. Corftance or Conſta 

Apt. Againft Conf. Confeſſor {tin 
Amt. Amount Cor. Corinthians, or Corolla: 2 
Anab. Anabaptiſt Cr. Creditor 80 
Aug. Avpuſt C. R. Carolus Rex, or. 
A. R. Anno Regni, inthe Chailes the King 


year of the reigu CC. C. orpus Chriſti enn 
Aft P. G. Aſtronomy Pro- lege 4), 
feſſor at Gr: ſham College C S. Cuſtos Sigilli, Kee: 14 
Auſt. Auſſ in, or Auftria of the Deal the 
B A. Bachelor of Arts C. P S. CultosPrivati Sigil r 
B. D. Bachelor of Divinity Keeper of the Privy Sei. 
B. V Bleffed Virgin D. Dean, or Duke 
Bart Baronet Dat. Damot 
By. Biſhop bury) Dr Doctor, or Debtor 
Caut. Canticles, or Canter- Dea. Deacon 
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at ti 0. Ditto, or the-ſame Hund. Hundred 


om WW. Denarii, Pence Hum. Humphrey. 
cc. or xber, or lober, De- Heb, Hebrews 
ich, ce uber 1, e. 1d eſt, that is 
on. Devonſhire, I. HS. JoſasHomipanel- 
eut. Deuteronomy | vator, Jeſus Saviourof Men 
-c. deceaſed Ibid. Ibidem, in the ſame 
2 C Dean of Chriſt- church place | 
itn; ct. Doctrine | Id. idem, the ſame = 24 
th. D. Doctor of DiyigttyInft. Inftance, or inſtant 
cnn Earl Ila. James, or 121 
ing rid. Earldom Jan. January 
am. Edmond Jer. Jeremiah 
dw. Edward' _ Jef. Jeſus 
x. gr. Exempli gratizi(for Ino. John 
example | Judg. Judges 
nol, England if. Iſaac, Or Iſaiah 
. Eliſabeth. J. D. Jurium Doctor, * 
ch. Epheſians tor of Lac 
7] Eccleſiaſtes - Joſ. Joſhua. 
x. Exodus, or 1 K. King 
r. Lvangeliſt Km. Ks vous 
xpl. Explanacion „n. Knig 
xp" E «poſition £3 L. Lord | 
zany g. Eſquire I. Liber, Book 


don. Exeter ; L. Libræ Ponnds: | 


Te French or France  Lieat. Lieutenant 
nſtac> February [p. Lordſhip; 
(ig Ur ancis yp. Ladyſhip. | 
roll K. S. Fellow of the Royal * D. Legum Dog 
Society a Doctor of Laws 
ra. Galatians _ Lond, London 
en. Geneſis | Lr. Letter 
ti camo. Generalifima ' Lam. Lamentations. | 


. George. Le. Leviticus 7 


cc e 1 Georgius Rex, George L . Lond. Chief fultice: 


| BE King : M. Marquiſs, Monday, or 
igi wr G DI, Morning 42 
Seal n. General Mar. March | . 
ent. Gen lemaa Mat Matthew | „ 
| 2 (Goſpel M. Maninulus, a handful 
Yr Gregory © M. A. Maſter of Arts: 


en. He ry Maty. Majeſty 
am p. Hampet Md. Madam 1 


1 


5 a 
7 
i 
j 
7 
17 
” 


 Monf. Monſieur maticus, a Lover of (| 
Math. Mathematician Mathematics + 
Mr. Maſter Tos P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muß 
Mrs. Miſtreſs aat Greſham College 


d. Meaticias Doftor, Prof. Tb. Bin 


MN. S. Manuſcript Pr. Prieſt, or Prince 5 


0 Hundred Se pt or 7ber, September 


Phil. Philippians, or Philip Shr. Shire 
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Doctor of Phyſic - Divinity at Greſham 
M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, Sa- lege „ 
cred to the Memory Priſc. Priſcilla : 


M. 8. 8. Man Pſ. Palm 
Mich. Michael, or Michael- P. S. Poſtſcript, - 
mas | Penult. Latt ſave one 


Min. Miniſter Q. Queen, query, or as 
N. Note tian 

Nat. Nathaniel, or  Nariyity Q Quaſi, as it were 

N. B. Nota Bene, Note or QD. _ dicat, as if be 


Mark well thould 
Nic. Nicholas or Nicodemus Q. L. 3 libet, as muc 
N 8. New Stile as you pleaſe 
No. Number | 5 8. Quantum ſufficit, 1 
N. L. Non liquit, t appears ficient quantit F 
not | Quarter, or a — 


Nov. or 9ber, * R Reaſon 


O. Oliver | | R. Rex, king; or, Regius 
Object. Obj ection queen | th 
Ott. Obedhent Revd. Reverend At f 
O. W. Old — Wit Rev. Revelation of 
O. S. Old Sti EKich. Richard 


-OR. or ber, QRober | Robt. Robert 


Oxon. Oxford Rog. Roger + 

P. Paul, Paulus, Publius, or "Ig 'Retwn | in 
Preſident Reg. Frof. Regius Pre ny 

Pugil a Handful Rem. Romans it, 

Pen. Penelope Rt. Hon. Right Honourabt 

Pd. Paid 1 Rt. Worpl. gn Worſhij 

Par. P arifn ful | ( 

Pr. per, or bey St. Saint : 


Pat. Patience, or Patrick Sam. Samuel 
Per C. Per Centum, by the Set. Section 


Parl. Parliament | Serj. Serjeant 
Pet. Peter Serv Servant 


Philo. Mech: Philo Mathe- Salop 9 


"I 
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Mal. Solution V. gr. Verbi gratia, for 
f. Stafford example 3 
r Spain, or Spaniſh Wm. William 
c Sciniflis, half a pound Wp. Worſhip | f 
s. r. P. Profeſſor, or a Wpl. Worſhipful 2 
Jotor of Divinity , W. R. William Rex 
w. Steward wn. when 
o. Thomas Xn, Chriſt ian 
ff. Theſſalonians Kt. Chriſt | 
c. Theophilus Xropher. Chriſtopher 
A. Tobias . - Ye. the dp 
I Virgin, or Verſe 17 yh ow 
= | e ym. them: 
if be timus the nn . yt. that 25 : 
d. See „ Yr. your , | 
n. Venerable &. et, andi! : 
2. Videlicet, to wit, or &c. et cetera, and the reſt, 
&.4 that 1s to ſay ars, aud ſo forth. 


„ pointing, &c. I ſhall proceed to give ſome inſtrue- 
13 in relation to the moſt uſeful art of writing. 

When any perſon has thorongly acquainted himſelf” 
th ſpelling, and underſtands. good Engilithz. &c. the 
xt ſtep neceſſary is the acquiring of the accompliſhing; 
of fair writing to put this ſpelling in practice: In or- 
r thereto, 1 thall endeayour to give ſuch directions, and 
per inſtructions, as may duly qualify any perſon therein. 
i, and principally, there muſt be a fixed defire, and 
lnacion imprinted in the mind for its attainment: For 
nyſelf nad never acquired or arrived to any proficiency. 
it, if I had not had a ſtrong: deſire and inclination to 
ariſing frum being convinced of its excellent uſe in 
lc, and all manner af buſineſe, according to the verſe: 


Great was bis genius, moſt ſublime. his thought, - 
That firſt fair writing to perfection brought, e. 
Next to the deſire, there muſt be added a ſteady reſolu- 
i to go through with it till it is gained; and by a 
gent and indeſatigable application, overcome all ſeem 
; Uifficulties.. that may ariſe. in the progreſs of its at- 
went, agreeable. to this diſtic h:: 
by frequent uſe ee its growth > : 

But knowledge flies from lazineſs and floth. : 
| | D 2 3 Directim 


/ 


E 


* 


\ud no having finiſhed my directions concerning ſpell-- 


- 


| and alſo good paper when arrived to commendable per 


text, &c. and eſpecially, when you are obliged to ſcrad 


the middle-finger muſt be placed ftraight, juſt againſt tl 
the fore · finger lying ſtraight on the middle- finger; 2 


fuppoxted ou the table, as above ſaid, So fixed, and f 


table, proceed to the making the ſmall o, the 4, e, 
u, r, mn, and x; which muſt be all made of equal big 
neſs and height; the diſtance or width between the ! 
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Directions to Beginners in Writing. 


1 RST it is neceſſary to be provided with the folls 
ing implements, viz. Good pens, good and free in 


formances; likewiſe a flat ruler for ſureneſs, and a'roun 
one for diſpatch ; with a leaden plummet or pencil t 
rule tines: Alſo gum-ſandric powder, (or pounce, a 
they call it) with a little cotton dipped therein, whid 
rub gently over the paper to make it bear ink the better} 
particularly, when full hands are to be written, ſuch 2 


out a word or letter; for then there will bea neceſſity in 
its uſe; and rubbing the place with the pounce, ſmooſ 
it with the haft of the penknife, or clean paper ; and the 
Jou may write what is proper in the ſame place. 
unplements are ſummed up in theſe lines: 


M penknife, raror- metal; quills good ſtore; 
Gum, ſandric powder to pounce paper oer: 
Tnk ſhining black ; aper more white then ſnowy 
Round and flat rulers on yourſelf befoabbe 
With willing mind, theſe, and induſtrious ban, 
Vill make this art your ſervant at command. 
To hold the Pen. 


, 1 HE pen mult be held ſomewhat Noping, with t 
thumb and the two fingers next to it; the ball! 


upper part of the cut or cradle, to keep the pen ſteady 


the thumb muſt be fixed alittle higher than the end of i 
fore-finger bendiug in the joint, and the pen be ſoplzct 
as to be held eaſily without gripping. _ The elbow m 
be drawn towards the, body, but not too cloſe, You mi 
ſupport your hand by leaning on the table-edge, reflu 
on it half-way between your wriſt and elbow, not' ſtiff 
ing che ball, or fleſhy part af your hand, to touch ti 
paper ; but reſting your hand om the end of your lit 
finger, that and your fourth finger bending inwards, 1 


ing pretty upright, not leaning pur brraſt agaiuſt d 


Mall 
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ain ſtrokes of the 2, muſt be the ſame with the diſtance or 
idth of the three ſtrokes of the 72; the ſame proportion: 

width muſt be obſerved in the u, u, and o. The let- 
rs with ftenis or heads uſt be of equal height; as the 
4, f; b. k, l, and / and thoſe with tails muſt be of 
{ual depth as the hs 22 Þ»> 77 and 2 The capitals muſt. : 
ar the ſame. proportion one to another with reſpe& to 
gneſs and height, as A, B, C, D, E, Fi G, H, I. & c. 
his proportion of letters, both ſmall and great, muſt 
obſerved in, aud will ſerve. for, all hands what ſoever. 
B.] That all upright ſtrokes and thoſe: leaning to the 
ft hand muſt be: fine or hair-ſtrokes ; and all downright 
cokes muſt be fuller or blacker. And when. yon are in 
jining,. where letters will naturally join without any: 
raining,, take npt off the. pen in writing eſpecially in 
nning. or mixed hands. Care likewiſe muſt be duly- 
ken, that there be an equal diftance between.letter and 
tter, and alſo between word and word; the diſtance be- 
een word aud word. may be the ſpace that the: ſmall 2 
akcs up; but between letter and letter not quite ſo much. 
it not long at writing, (that is, no longer than you 
prove) eſpecially at the firſt, leſt it weary you, and 
ou grow-tired- of learning, Imitate the bell examples, 
d have a conſtant eye at your copy; and be not ambi- 
jous of writing faſt before you can write well; expedi- 
ion will naturally follow, after you have gained a habit 
writing fair and free; and it is much more commend- 
le to be an hour in writing {x lines well, than to be able 
write ſixty lines in the ſame time, which, pęrhaps, will 
e altogether unintelligible. And beſides, by a low and 
air procedure you will learn in half the time; and: 
herefore it is a vain thought in a learner, to deſire to be 
quick before he hath acquired experience, and a freedom 
f writing, by frequent practice. If you have cotton in: 
ur ink, Idok well that there be no hairs at the nib of 
our pen, Never overcharge your pen with ink; but 
uke what is too much ãnto the ink again. 


Hi to make a Pen. FE 

"HIS is. gained ſdoner by -experience-and obſerva- 
tion from others that can make a pen well, than 
verbal directions. But note, That thoſe quuils called 
echnds are the beſt, as being hard, long, and round - 
in the. barrel; and before you begin to cut the · quill, 


* 


I 
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fcrape off the ſuperfluous ſcurf with the back of ya 
peuknife'; ſcrape moſt on the back of the guill, thy 
the flit may be the finer, and without gander's teeth, 
the roughneſs in the lit is k Tome called). After yg 
have ſcraped the quill as above ſaid, aut the quill at the 
- end, half through, on the back part; and then turaiy 
up the belly, cut the other half or part quite throug 
viz. about a quarter, or almoſt half an inch at the til 
of the quill, which will then appear forked; then ente 
the penknife a little in the back notch, and then put 
ting the peg of the penkgife-haft (or end of anotherquil 
into the back notch, holding your thumb pretty har 
on the back of the quill, (as high as you intend the {it 
to be) with a Tudden or quick twitch force up the fit; 
rt muſt be ſudden and ſmart, that the flit may be cleare, 
Then, by ſeveral cuts on each fide, bring the quill int 
equal ſhape or form on both ſides; and having brougit 
it to a fine point, place the inſide of the nib on the 
nail of your thumb, and enter the knife at the extremi 
of the nib, and cut it through a little ſloping; tha 
with an almoſt downright cut of the knife, cut off tl 
nib; and then by other proper cuts, finiſh the pen 
bringing it into an handſome ſhape, and praper form 
but meddle not with the mib again, by giving it an 
trimming or fine cuts; for that cauſes a roughneſs, aul 
| tyoils it; but if you do, to bring che nib the -evencr 
you muſt nib it again, as above directe. 
Note, That the breadth of the nib muſt be prop 
tioned to the breadth of the body, or downright bock 
Rrokes of the letters, in whatſoever hand you write, whe 
ther fmall or text, Note alſo, That in your fitting! 
write, you place yourſelf directly againſt a fore-rigi 
light, or elſe to have it on your leſt hand, (which I eſtee 
beſt}, but by no means to have the light on your right 
hand, becauſe the ſhadow of your writing haud will o 
ſtruct your ſight. 5 Io 
Copies in Alphabetical Order. 
SO 1 
ARK is gained by great labour and induſtry, - 
A covetous man is always, as he. fancies, in watt 
Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge. 
A blind man's wife, they ſay, needs no painting. 
A comely countenance is a filent e 45 
* 4 ; | x b P 
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place of ill example may endanger a good man. 
\ prudent man valucs content more than riches. _ 
\ virtuous man is rather to be choſen than promotion\. * 
fair piece of writing is a ſpeaking picture. 
Il worldly things run a continual round. 
Authority is the main point in government. | 
A God's commandments are divinely pure. — 
\ man's manners commonly form his fortune. 
great liar is ſeldom believed, though he ſpeaks truths. 
\]] evil things and vain, ſtrive ever to refrain. | 
\ virtuous-minded youth will ever love the truth. +» 
\ prudent youth and wiſe,-will not advice deſpiſe. 
\|| you that would write well, &rrve others to cxccl. 
\ bundance ruins ſome, but want makes all to moan. 
\ mendiftent ſtifl ſhould ſhine, in all and every line. 
\ greater loſs can't be, than that of liberty. 
good and virtuous lad, will ſhun whate*er 4s bad.. 
Affectation renders the faireſt face diſagrerable. 
Il idleneſs avoid, by it moſt are deſtroy d. 
\]] idle lazy boys obſtruct their parents joys. 
man by conduct may keep miſery away. 
Al miſhap hath been oecaſioned by our ſin. 
void th? occaſion ſtill, of running into ill. 
youth that would tranſcend, muſt ever mind to mend. 
\ lad that would excel, muſt mind his copy well. 
| 35 2M 


Dounty is commendable in ſome, but it ruins others. 

By a commendable deportment- we gain reputation. 

By delight, and ſome care, we come to write fair. 

By diligence and induſtry we come to-preferment.. 
Beauty without virtue is but a painted ſepulchre. 

Beauty commands ſome, but money all men” 

Dy conſtant amendment, we riſe to perferment. 
Brave men will do nothing ;unbecoming themſelves. 

De wiſe, and beware, of blotting take care. 

Bounty is more commended than imitated. 

y iniquity and ſin, misfortunes enter in- ; 

Dy ialeneſs and play, youth ſquander time away. 

Darren are thoſe joys we waſte away in toys. 

Pleſſed are their joys above, who do their time improve 
Padnels brings all ſadneſs, therefore follow goodneſs. 

Dy truſting tof to-morrow, men pluuge themſelyes in 
ſorrow. | : 

ve wiſe betimes, ſhun darling crimes. | 


Con- 
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Contentment is preſerable to riches and honour. 
Can they be counted wiſe, who countel do deſpiſe? 
Care mixed with delight, will bring us ſoon to write 
Conſider the ſhortneſs of life, and certainty of. deaths * 
Contentment is a gem beyond a diadem. 
Competency with. content is à great happineſs. 
Contentior and {trite make uneaſy our life. 
Courtiers receive preſents in a morning, and forget 

buy night. | 
Caution and care oft baffle a-ſnare.. | 
Contentment makes a man happy without a ebe 
Cenſure no man, nor detract from any man. 
Deride not infirmities, nor triumph over injurief 
Delight, with ſome care, will make you write fair: 
Delight in virtue's-ways, and then you'll merit praiſe. 
Death conquers potent princes, and their pqwers. * 
Delight in what you undertake to learn, | 
Duty, fear, and love, we owe to God above. 3 
Death is. before the old man's: face, and may be at th 

young man's back. 
Neath only can declare, what ol: ie bodies or” alt mor 

tals are. 
Drinking-1s the drowning of. cares, not the cure of them 
Death deſtroys not the ſoul, but an ill life does. 
Do to others as you would that they unto vou ſhould. 
Delay is the remora to all good ſueceſs. 
Deprive no perfor of his lawful - due, leſt they ſhould & 
the ſame by you. 
Delight: and pleaſure is but a golden dream: i Fo 
Death i " leſs feared hy a fool than a ans 20k | 
B 


Endleſs joys have-thoſe, whoſe fins are eie foes. 
Every plant and flower ſhew to us God's power, 
Example oft doth rule the wife man and the fool. 
Examples oft prevail, when arguments do fail: 
Every ide thought to judgment muſt be brought: 
Every ſluggard is the cauſe of his own misfortune. 
Envious men do fret when they ſee others get. 
Evil company make the good bad, and the bad worſe. 
Experience-is the beſt looking-glaſs of wiſdum. - 

ven at hand and teet, be ſure your letters keep. 

Endeavour. to do wells and then you may.cxcel: 


Ever 
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ery man is right, that mixes profit with deligt. 
il men and fly, take care haw you come nigh. _ 
vy and cane make the body grow ſpare. 
ery money'd. mag hath others-at command. 


air words are often uſed to hide foul deeds. 
air faces have ſometimes foul conditions. 

ew do good with what they have gotten ill. 
uture events mult be left to Providence. 
vols are ruled by their humout, but wiſe men by intereſt. 
irm keep your mind on things that are ſublime. 

ear is a good watchman,'but a bad defender. 

ate will fill have a kind chance for the brave. | 
raud in childhood will become knavery PR 

car without hope turns to deſpair. « 

aith and hope are both dead when divided. 

ortune is kind at ſome hours to all. 

cign'd looks oft hide what the falſe heart doth know, 
ortune and fame creatc a great name. *4 
riends in advexſity are not often found. g 
ools and knaves are not companions for honeſt men. 


rugality and n are wo hands of fortune. 


» 
2 


e. 


odlineſs with contentment, is great gain. | 
ood manners in a lad, will make his parents glad. 
reat minds and ſmall means ruin many men. 
200d manners, grace, and truth, are oraaments in youths 
:00d men as well as bad have ſometimes fortunes ſad. ; 
eat good you ſure will find, if you are well inclin'd. 
d humour hath never-falling graces. | 
zod's works only are perfect in their kind. 
luttony would ranſack .Noah's ark for the riot of a meal. 
rief nouriſhed in your breaſt, will never let you reſt. 
92 reater profit doth always come of learning thas of play. 
Great men though they ſhould, are xot always good. 
Good men are ſafes when wicked ones are at odds. 
Get-what you get honeſtly, and uſe it frugally. 
God is n true, jw * 1 


Haſty „ are ſeldom fortunate.” 
Haite makes waſte of paper, ink, aud time. 
He that ſtumbles and falls not, mends his pace. 
andur and renown will the ingenious crown. ©. 
Hypocrites'firlt cheat the world, and at laſt , 
ery e Human 


%. 
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Human life will human frailties have. 

Honour that is true, tis lawful to purſue. 1 
He that ſends a fool an errand, ought to follow him. 

Honours are burdens, and riches have wings. | 

He is a wiſe ſecurity: ho ſecures himſelf. : 

He that ſins againſt conſcience, ſins with a witneſs. 

Honour the hoary head, that virtue 's paths doth tread, 

Happy are their joys who turn away from toys. 

Hours fly ſwift away, improve each moment in the « 

He that ſwims in fin, mult fink in ſorrow. 

He that fears not an oath, will not tremble at a lie. 
He hath his work half — that hath j it well begun. 


| Inſtruction, and a good education, are a n Portion 
' Ignorance is the greatett enemy to learning. 
In praifing ſparing be, and blame moſt ſparingly. * 
Imaginary toys do pleaſe iome idle boys. 
Intemperance is attended by diſcaſes, and idlenef by 
want. 
It is good to have a friend, but bad to col bim. | 
Idleneſs and ſloth interrupt learning's growth. 
nnocenoy need not fear the lion, nor the rugged bear. 
| It is better to be unborn, than untaught. 
It is too late to ſpare, when the bottom is bare. 
Idle neſs hath no advocate, but many friends. 
Improvement of parts is by improvement of time. 
If you'd win a pen of gold, firſt learn well the pen to hold. 
It is the work of an age, to PT the miſconduRt of al 
| hour, 9 
K 
Keep! a cloſe mouth, if yon would has a wiſe head, 
Kings, as well as mean men, mutt die. 
Kings may command, and ſubjects muſt obey. 
Kingdoms and crowns muſt ia the duſt be laid. 
Knowledge ſublime is gained by much time. 
Keep at a diſtance from company that's ill. 

Keep good decorum in your words and deeds: 
Keep cloſe your intention, for fear of prevention. 
ings may win crowns, but eannot conquer death. 

Keep faith with all men, and have a care of a Hie. 
Keep good company, if you'd keep a good name. 
Knowledge, if abuſed, is like a gem ill uſed: | 


Kingdoms bring carey and crowns. are. heavy things to 


Keep 


Wear. 
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ep out evil thoughts by entertaining good ones. 

id actions neglected make friendſhip ſuſpected. 

ecp ſafe good counſel, and entertain not ill adviee. 

idle not paſſions fire, it —_ with dreadful irs. 

arn to live as you would wiſh tv Cie. - 

ove and honour will bear no rivals. 

earn to unlearn what you have learned amiſs, - 

earn now, in time of youth, to follow grace and truths 

iberty is grateful to all, but deftruQtive to any. 

ying is the duty of none, but the cuſtom of many. 

earning do but love, and. then you will improve» 

iberality without diſcretion becomes profuſeneſs. 

et no jeſt intrude upon good manners. , ö 

earn now, in youthfubprime, to huſband well your timex 

iberality ſhould have no other object but the poor. 

oſt opportunities are very rarely. if ever recovered, 

et not the work of to- day be put off till to morrow. 

augh not out of meaſure, 4 out of ſeaſon. 

[odeſty has more charms than beauty. 

lonuments of learning are moſt durable. 

any know good, but do not the good they know. 

ake uſe of time now whilſt you're in your prime. 

ney commonly corrupts both churck and ſtate. 

ny think not of dying, till they can live no longer. 

ay hare repented talking, few of being ſilent. 

in has much to learn, but a ſhort time to lire 

calure not goodnels by good words only. ? 

arriage is out of ſeaſon, if we are either too young or 

too old. | ; 5 5 

oft precious time eſteem, which no one can redeem. 

1 live beggars all their lives, that they may not die 
0. 1 | 

loney makes ſome men mad, many. merry, but few. ſad, 

lany are led by the ears more than by the underſtand» 
ing. | . WO 

Loſt precious things are ſtill poſſeſe'd with fear. 

lauy are ma... ſaints on earth that never reach heaven. 

ice ſeldom .vaats a mark to ſhoot at. 

41tune is the touchſtone of friendſhip. 

lar nv friendſhip with an angry man, | 

things happen between the cup an the lip, 

kud your manners, and that will mend your fe tune. 


Many 


ad. 


ear. 
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Many want help that have.not the face, to aſk” it. 
Momentary and vain is all earthly gain. i 


Nothing i is conſtant in this uncertain world. 
Neceſſity is commonly the mother of invention. 
Next to a good conſcience prefer a good name. 
None fo high can be, as no miſhap, ta lee, || 
Nothing is ſo difficulr but diligence may over me. | 
No taſk is too hard, when heaven, is the rewa 
None can lay himſelf under an obligation to do ill 
Never lament or weep. for loſs of what you cannot keep, 
Noiſe 4A talk, without ſome rule, declare, ag te be af 
foo | EEE] . 
Nature ſeldom chariges with the climate, . 
Never ſtudy to pleaſe others, if thereby you, ruin yourſd b 
Nature's eldeft law without ſome rule, do indicate 
man a fool. 
, 0 


Opportunity neglected brings ſevere repentance. | 
On preſent time depends. our future ſtate. _ 1 
Of all prodigality that of time is the worſt, mr 
Of what gives, molt delight, we ſooneſt loſe the EY 
Omitting to do good, is committing evil 
Orators are more ſolicitous to ſpeak well 3 to do ſos 
Our life is here but a journey to the next world. 
Our ſand doth run apace, and ſoon we end our race. 
Our minds muſt be cultivated as well as bur plants. 
Other people's deaths ſhould ve. remembrancers of our 
own. 
Our early care ſhould be to live od piouſſy. 
Our time of life is call'd a ſpan, by which obſerve how 
frail i is man, 
One vice is more expenſive then ten virtues. . 
13657 " "pai | 
Provide againſt the-worſt, and hope for the beſt. 
Poor men want many things, but covetous men a. 
Patience and time run through the rougheſt day. 
Put to your tongue a bridle; that it talk not idle. 
Pain, diſgrace, and poverty, have frightful looks. 
Prayers and provendęr hinder no man's journey. 
Put not off the main buliaeſs of life to the very ick d 
. 
Pain we can count, but pleaſure ſteals away. 
Four freedom: is better than tick aa > ; 


. 7 


ye” 
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urſue uſeful and profitable ſtudies. = 
fon and partiality govern in tod many caſcs. 


dnick promiſers are commonly flow performers. 
Duictneſs and content are mates molt excellent. mw 
valify exorbitant paſſions with quietneſs and patience, 
duct men have quiet minds, aud enjoy content. 


. Dicken learning with alacrity and delight. 
; myo often meet with their match, 
WH) arrcls are more eaſily begun than ended. 
kee etnels is ſecure, but raſhneſs is-dangerous. | | 
be vi) Licty learn to bear a croſs; if we repine, 'tis to our loſs 
WD) ic 1605 in jeſt no ſerious anſwers necd. 
ench paſſion's heat, don't ſuffer it to reign, 
uc bnantity with ſome is what they'd hit; but quality pre- 
te tl vails with men of wit. | 3 
Remember your duty to God, your neighbour, and your- 
ſelf. „ e 
Repentance comes too late, when all is conſumed. 
Melon ſhould always guide, and o'er each act preſide. 
zbt. Meputation ſhould be the darling of, human affectious. 
eit continued long makes idleneſs grow thong. 
o ſoely on virtue more than blobd. 
Aepent to- day, to- morrow may be too late. 
. putarion is like a glaſs; when crack'd, it cannot be 
8. mended. 
our putaiion 18 gained by many actions, and loſt by one. 
<ncuber death, and du not forget judgmeuts 
dligion in hypocrites is but ſkin-deep. 4 
100 Melarions and friends purſue their own ends. 


eligion is beſt underllood when moſt practiſed. 

ches ſerve a wiſe man, and rule a fool. 

Kun no great 11{k far vantage ſmall, though ſome for 
money hazard all. | 

Revenge 18 Pleaiu:c ny to a mean ſpirit. 


I 
| Sitrous men's prayers will be regarded. 
emence is a quite forſaking fin ; but he repents not 
that remains cherci g. | — 
| Reſolve to amend an purſut 't to your end. 
cle Mew the time you have miſpent; think upon it, and 
la ment. | 5 "a 
creation ſhould fit us for buſineſs, not rob us of time 
e | Din 
Purk 
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Sin and ſorrow are inſeparable companions. 

Self- love is the greateſt flatterer in the world. 

Some had rather diſcharge a reckoning than pay a debe 

Sin is the certain cauſe of misfortune. 

Study to live quiet, and to do your own buſineſs. 

Some 1n their zeal are hot, but knowledge they have net, 

Set bounds to zeal by diſcretion. 

Silence is the ſanctuary of prudence and diſcretion. 

Sloth is an argument of a mean degenerate mind. 

Short, and therefore vain, is all earthly gain. 

Soft words ſometimes work upon the proudeſt heart. 

Sleep and idleneſs are enemies to learning. 

Sin is the cauſe of ſhame, who love it are to blame, 

Short are all extremes, whether of good or ill. 

Spend time in good duties, and treaſure in good works 

Some go fine and brave, finely to play the knave. 

Six fect of earth end all diſtinctions of our birth.” 

Some muſt die, that others may live, ſaid the gra 


digger. . | Fu 
Silly people are commonly pleas'd with ſilly things. 
Sonie are full ot oral ſanity, and mental unpiety. * 
Small profit comes from all ungodly gains. ws 
a ＋ C 
Tra'n up a child in the practice of love and good manner, 55 
The end of mirth is many times the beginning of forron, * 
Time is ſo ſwift, that noue can overtake it. * 
Time paſſeth ſwift away, improve therefore each day. 2 
The doing nothing 1 is very near the doing evil. i 
Thoſe who won't mend to- day, ſhall have more work tif. , 


morrow. 
The borrower is a ſlave to the hen; and the ſecurity 
ſlave to both. 
Truſt is the ſtrongeſt bond of human ſociety. 
The endowments of the mind ought not to he confin's. 
Truth may be blamed, but cannot be aſhamed, 
Truſt not too far, nor widruit tov ſoon. 
Tue city cares not what the country thinks. 
To do good is the way to find it. 
is jult fo much time loſt as 18 idly ſpent. 
There is no fuch thing in nature as perfection. 
Jime, tide, and carriers, will for no man ſtay. 
The unfortunate are iuſulted by every raſcal. 
"Tis inhuman to {port with another's infirmities. 


Vani 
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anity makes beauty contemptible:; 

ain and tranſitory is all wordly glory. 

irtue and fortune work wonders in the world. 

alue more a good conſcience than great fame. 

nwilliagly go to law, and willingly make an end. 

nderſtanding a thing is half doing it. 

ariety is the happineſs of hfe. 

irtuous and brave actions. gain reputation. 

le ſoft words and hard arguments. 

irtue is commended by all, but followed by few. 

.thankfulneſs is the cauſe of the earth's unfruitfulncſs. 

ain conceitedneſs is ridiculed by all. a 

irtue is ſeldom a match for power. | 

uderttand things not. by their form, but quality. 

:tuc all commend, but few do it attend. Te 

n and peace make diſcord to ceaſe. 

leur and greatnefs are preferred before neatneſs. 

in and foohſh things diſreputation bring. 

ctuvus actions will bring reputation ſtill. 


lebt 


hat is more vain than public light to ſhun. 

hat pleaſes Gop, muſt be; none alters his decree. 

are many times deceived with the bare ſhew of good. 
omen and wine, though-they ſmile, make men pine. 
nen fortune knocks, be ſure to open the door. | 
ine is a turn- coat; firſt a friend, then an enemy. 

hat is violent is feldom permanent. 


nnen 

rr 

ay. 

; iſe men keep their expences ſhort of their income. 

e kcep a better account of our money than our time. 

cxedueſs in jeſt turns to wickedneſs in earneft. 

muſt not blame fortune for our own faults. 

re knavery is in credit, honeſty is put out of coun-- 
tenance. a | | N 

mult look on time paſt, to improve what's to come. 

at is fixed in our hearts is ſeldom out of our heads. 

ckedneſs comes by degrees, as well as virtue. 

uld you be rich, be induſtrious';. if wiſe, be ſtudious. 
| =" | 

nophon was a great captain, as well as a great philo- 


* 


lopher, ; 

xcs wept at the thought that his vaſt army would be 

dead in 100 years. 5 | 5 
24 Xerxes 


rk to- 


irity : 


afin 


Van 
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hen good cheer is lacking, our friends will be packing. 
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Kamples of the beſt for ever mind, and imitate ia kind, 
Terxes wept at the changeable ſtate of mars 


Youth ia their prime ſhould manage well their time. 
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Xerxes whipt the ſca, becauſe it would not obe y his car 
mand. 

Xenophon accounted the wiſe man happy. 

Xenophilus lived without fickneſs one hundred and ſera 
years. | 


*Xamine well how you improve, for that will be as 50 

your learning loves. 
Xerciſe will much improvement gain. 
*Rperience is the miſtreſs of all arts and ſcienees. 
X cel in what you can, and ſtrive to-lead the van. 
Xpreſs your deſire to learn by your diligence. 

* 

Youth is full of diſorder, and age of infirmities. 
Young men lament your minutes miſpent. 
Your time improve, and ſquander it not away. 
Your ſpelling mind, and ſenſe of what you write, 
Yield quietly. to what muſt come unavoidably. 
Young men in ſtrength ſhould provide againſt age and 


weakneſs. 


Youth to the grave do go, as well as the aged do. 
Yield yourſelf ſervant to righteouſneſs unto holineſs, 
Your copy mind, write fair, and of blotting beware, 
Your care ſhould appear, by writing molt fair. 
Your delight and your care will make you write fair 


Zeal in a goed cauſe will merit applanſe. 

Zeal mix'd with love is as harmleſs as a dove. 
Zealouſly ſtrive with emulation to write, 
Jealouſly ſtrive for an eternal; crown. 

Leal. without knowledge is but religious wild-fires- 
Zeal, if not rightly directed, is very pernicious. 
Zealouſſy bend amain, fair writing to obtain. 
Zeno was the firſt of the Stoic. philoſophers. | 
Zaccheus he was low, but yet his faith wasn't ſu. 


Stert Lines for Text Hand. 
Abandon whatſoever is ill, — Be wiſe betimes. 
Care deſtroys the body, —Do the things that are jult 
Expect to reecive as you give. Frequent good comp 
Givewhat yougivechearfully. — Have good men in elle 
Imitate that which is good. Keep Gud's commandme 
Learn. to be. wiſe. Make a right uſe of time. 
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othing get, nothing have. — Obſerve modeſty. . | 
Jeaſures are very ſhort, —Pains are very long. 

) uit all revenge. Quiet your paſſions... 

ecompence a good turn,—Repent of your ſins. 

lence gives conſent, Sin very little. 

ime is more precious than gold. Turn from your finss- 
'ſe moderate pleaſure.—Uſe not bad company. 

ain are ſome pleaſures.— Vice is deteſtable. 

Viſdom is the principal thing. Wiſe men are ſcarce. 
eſterday caunot be recalled. You cannot take too much. 


cate. 
Len ophon, Xenoerates. Xeno and: Xenobiae. 


Double Lines in Verſe. 


All that in ſair writing would excel, 
ow much you write regard not, but how well. 
ar your pen lightly, keep a ſteady hand, 
\nd that's the way fair writing to command. 
arefully mend in each ſucceeding line, 
or that's the way to reach to what 1s fine. 
Deſcending ftrokes are dark, but upward ſmall, 
ven at the head and feet keep letters all. | 
rom blots keep clean your book, and always mind 
o have your letters all one. way inclin'd. 
race every letter perfect, full and ſmall, . 
And keep a due proportion in theta all. 
vid your. pen lightly, grip it not too hard, 
und with due care ycur copy well regard, 
oin every letter to its next with care, 
\nd let your ſtrokes be admirably fair. 
ep a light hand, and ſmoothly. glide. along, 
Uccrcing tne, and downright ſtrokcs are ſtrong 
tt graceful beauty in each line appear, | 
ind fee the front doth not excel the. rear. 
lzjeltic grace, both beautiſul and ſtrong, 
Joth, or. elſe ought, to every line belong. 
v10ughnels at the edge ſhould ce be ſeen, . 
ut all the letters ſhould be ſmooth and clean. 
Va care depends the beauty of each line, 
or that alone will make your art to ſhine, 
raiſe is deſerved by the careful hand, | 
ut for the unthinking doth correction ſtand, . 
ut yourſelf nubly with a prudent care, 
vt clumſy writing, and of blots beware. 
© Remember 
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Remember ſtrictly what the art enjoins, 
Equal ſiz'd letters, and as equal lines. 
Small letters muſt of equal height be ſeen, 
The ſame of great, both beautiful and clean. 
Time and delight will eaſy make the taſk ! 
Delight, delight's the only thing I aſk! 
Vain are the hopes of thoſe who think to gats: 
This coble treaſure, without taking pain. 
Whilſt idle drones ſupinely dream of fame, 
The induſtrious actually do get the ſame. 
*Xemplar lines are writing's ſureſt law, 
Precepts may lead us, but examples draw. 
Youth 1s the time for progreſs in all arts, 
hen uſe your youth to gain the nobleſt parts: 
Zeal for attainment of each art will prove 
One means of purchaſing the gen'ral love. 


It ſhould have been obſerved, tlrat before you procet 
to joining, you be ſure to make your letters well: 
which purpoſe I have here. ſet copies of the moſt aki 
faſhionable, and commendable hands for. buſineſs; wi 
alphabets of great and ſmall letters proper to eid 
Be careful in. imitation, and obſerve. the foregoun 
directions, and without doubt you will gain your en 
Command of hand, or the art of ſtriking letters, 5 
is gained by frequent. practiſing after. good examples, 

Note, It is neceſſary for all thoſe who would quali 
themſelves for buſineſs often to imitate this print hau 7 
to make clean marks on bales, or plain directions: 0 
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The Young Matt's Befl Companion. -- 
Since good ink is neceſſary to good writing, I hall: 
ve a receipt cr two for making ſome of the belt. black. 
in the world, which is as follows, 91g. 


A Receipt fer making Black Ink. 


O ſix quarts of rain or river water (but rain water 
is the beſt), put one pound and a half of freſh blue 
alls of Aleppo (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong. 
ough) bruiſed pretty ſmall; 8 ounces. of copperas, 
can, rocky, and green; alſo $ ounces of cleau, bright 
nd clear gum-Arabic z and 2 ounces of roche alum 2 Let 
heſe ſtand together in a large ſtone- bottle, or clean ſtone- 
ot, or earthen pot, with a narrow mouth, to keep it free 
om duſt; ſhake, roll, or ſtir it well, once every day, and. 
ou will have excellent ink in about a. moath's time; and 

he older it grows, the better it will be for uſe 


Ingredients for a Quart. 

One quart of water, 4 ounces of galls, 2 ounces of cop- 
eras, and 2 ounces of. gum, mixed and ſtirred as above. 

If you ſoak the green peeling of walnuts (at the time 
the year when pretty ripe), and oak ſaw-duſt, or ſmall: 
hips of oak, in rain- water, and ſtir it pretty often for a. 
ortnight; the water ſtrained off, and uſed with the ſame - 
ngredients as above, will render the. iuk {till {ſtronger and. 
detter. | 


How to make Red Ink. : 
Taxx 3 pints of ſtale beer (rather than vinegar); and 
+ ounces of ground Brazil wood; fimmer them together. 
or an hour; then ftrain it through a flannel, and bottle 
t up (well ſtopped) for uſe. | 
Or you may diſſolve half an ounce of gum Senega, or 
\rabic, in half a pint of water; then put a penny-worth 
if rermilion into a ſmall gallipot, and pour ſome of the. 
zum-water to it, ſtir it well, and mix it together with. 
hair pencil, to a.proper conſiſtency; but it will not in- 
orporate preſently, but by the next day it will; then 
wing aclean pe, dip it-into the ink, having firſt well 
ed it with the pencil, and then you may uſe it: It is 
| flue and curious red, though not ſo free as the other. 
lid after the ſame manner you may, make any other co- 
vured ink, blue, green, yellow, purple, &c. having di- 
ers gallipots for that uſe. In like manner you may * 
| the 
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the ſhell-gold, for curious occafions, pouring two or thre 
drops according to direction into the ſhell, aad mix it ud 
with a clean hair-peneil, and with it put a little into; 
clean pen, &c. The ſmall ſhells may be bought at fone 
fan-ſellers, or fan-painters, at two or three for t wo- pencez 
or the large ones (which are the beſt), at the colour - ſiopt 

at ſix-pence a piece. | 


To heep Ink from freezing or moulding, 

Ix hard froſty weather, ink will be apt to freeze; which 
if once it doth, it will be good for nothing, for it tak 
away all its blackneſs and beauty. To prevent which 
(if you have not the conveniency of keeping it warm, 0 
from the cold), put a few drops of brandy or other ſpir 
into it, aud it will not fieeze.. And to hinder its muul 
ing, put a little falt therein. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on ſeveral: Occaſions, and 
| | on divers Subjects. | 
I) EFORE we enter upon Arithmetic, it may be propt 

to give ſome examples of letters on various ſabjet! 


and upon divers occaſions; which letters, frequently re 
over, and tumetimes copied, may be a good introductio 


to a handſome ſtyle and a commendable manner « 
writing; beſides the help and uſe they may be of in noting 
and obſerving the method of ſpelling good Engliſh, an 
orthographically placing great letters or capitals, wh 
they ought to be; and alſo in imprinting. in the mind th 
due notion of points, flops, &c. aud when and where! 

. be made. | „„ 

Letters are variouſly worded, and ought properly 

expreſs the deſires, thoughts, &c, of the writer. to td 
; reader, that thereby the receiver of the letter. may fu 
underſtand, and be juſtly informed of the occaſions, wan 
or intentions of the ſender. 

Letters being written on ſeveral ſubjects, and on ſund 
occaſions, they may be ranked under theſe denominativi 
or ſeveral heads following, vis. Letters of profit 
aſſiſtance, of thants, of excuſe, reproof, of advice 

. counſel, of recommendation, of remonſtrance, of Bujent 
and of amuſement ; letters conſolatory, congratulatory d 
exhortatory ; aljo familiar aud mixed letters, contain 
various ſubjects. | 1 
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[ ſhall nor have room. to touch upon every one of theſe 


articularly; but I ſhall give fundry examples promiſcu- 


uſly, as follows, viz. 


A Letter from a Son to his Father. 


Honoured Father, | 
8 I have not had a letter from yon fince your 
favour of the 8th of October laſt, which. I an- 


aba rd by the next poſt, I take this opportunity of in- 
take uiring after your health, gnd that of my. ſiſter. I have 
wal: cwith ſent you, Sir, by Samuel Simple, the Pempſey 
FA arrier, a ſpaniel dog, called Tray; who is an excellent 
pub od one of his kind, and fit for the ſport of your place; 


5 very free for the water; and if he hath any fault, it is 
dein g a little too eager ; but he is young, and may be 
brought to what you pleaſe to have him, Pray give 


y love to my filter, and be pleaſed to accept of my 
Muy to yourſelf, who am, 

propeh 75 Sir, | 

jet London, | Your moſt dutifu] and humble ſon, 

7 rea Dec. 6, 1787. | AnThoxny ADDLEHILL. 

” ; | The Anſwer. = 

1oting Dear Son, Pempſey, 28th December, 1785. | 


Received your letter of the 6th inſtant, and thank 
you for inquiring after my health, which, I thank 
50d, I perfectly enjoy at preſent, as I wiſh and hope 
you do'yours,—lT received your prefent of the dog; but 
the poor cur was almoſt ſtarved, having (as 1 ſuppoſe) 
had nothing on the road; but he is now in good con- 
o th vn, and hath been tried as to his mettle, which I 
bad to be good. I have ſent you by the carrier half a 
dozen wild ducks, which Fray fetched when I had ſhot 
them, Your fiſter remembers her love to you, and hath 
ent you a turkey and a chine of bacon, to which 1 wiſh 
jou and your friends (if you invite any) a good ſtomach. 
My prayers to God for your proſperity, temporal and- 
ternal, are conſtautly offered up by 1 
1 Your loving father, 

Ax REW ADDLEHILL. 


P. S. We have a great many wild fowl in our levels. 
ſo that you may expect another preſent of that kind in 
ilittle time, | | : 

Note, 
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none fitter to adjuſt that affair than yourſelf; but | an 


remain, 
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Note, The letters P S. /ignify Poſtſcript ; | which 1 


zs given to any thing which is (like the'three laſt lines in 8 
preceding page ) written below the body of a letter. j 
A Letter from a young Man to hit Uncle. 1 
Honoured Uncle, . al Ki. 
1 HE many kind and courteous things that you h 
done for me, oblige me, in point of gratitude, - 
well as duty (as an opportunity now offers itſelf)! 
make a tender to you of my poor but real and hear 
ſervice, in the affair between you and Mr. A. B. of thy 
place; and if you'll pleaſe but to communicate to u " 


your intentions, and give your directions therein, I wil 
execute them with all punctuality, and from time u 
time give you an exact account of my proceedings ther 
in: Therefore, in expectation of your commands, I 


main, Sir. ; 
Noravich, Your moſt obliged nephew, Ml” 
Dec. 7, 1787. and very humble ſervant, x 


f 


The Uncle Anſwer, 


Nephew, London, Dec. 12, 178) 
Take the offer of your ſervice in the buſineſs betwen 
me and Mr. A. B. of your city very kindly, and think 


 Br1an Bing 


unwilling to go to law, and had rather, much rather, that 
you would endeavour to bring him to ſome reaſonabt 
accommodation; for in ſuch conteſts the winner is con 
monly a loſer in the end: Therefore, if you can briny 
him to any reaſonable terms, I ſhall be very glad: You 
underitand the affair, and I ſhall commit it wholly te 
your diſcreet and gocd management, being perſuade 
you will do for me as for yourtelf ; in which opinion 


Your loving and affectionate uncle, 
| BaziL Bine. 


From a Niece to her Aunt, © 
Madam, 3 - | | 
HE trouble 1 have already given you puts me to tle 

: bluſh, when I think of intruding again on you! 

goodneſs; but neceflity, which frequently obliges- us d 

ſuch actions as are contrary to our inclimtion, is the 

motive that induces me to be thus troubleſome- now 

Pray, dear Madam, excuſe me, if 1 once more beg you! 


aſſiſtance, 


Fa ; 
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tance, which I do not doubt but you very well know 

and greatly in need of at this time; and I ſhall ever 
„e a grateful remembrance of your goodneſs to me; 

} I hope 1 ſhall be, one time or other, in a capacity of 
king ſome return for the many obligations your good- 

's hath conferred upon me, RO 
Lindon, May 6, . Your moſt reſpectful niece, 

1788. 5 and very humble ſervant. 

. PextLoOPE PINCH. 


A Letter of — Aſi france to a Friend. 
Dear F iend, 
Sh uld be falſe to true friendſhip, if I ſhould neglect 
or catt off my friend in adverſity: I have heard that 
u under ſome misfurtune, and at preſent need my 
ace; | therefore ſend you theſe lines for your con- 
tion, defiring you to hear up againſt your ill luck 
u as much preſence of mind as you can, for aſſure 
rell, [ ſhall ſuddenly follow this epiſtle in pe ſon, 
come, I hope, opportunely enough for youraſſiſtauce; 
which time take courage, and be aſſured you ſhall 
be dilappointed of timely aſſi ta nee from, dear friend, 
wert | Yours in reality, 
think TimorhHy TinmELY, 
* A Brother to a Siſter. 


nable Dear Siler, 


great diftance and long abſence from you (tho? I 


com l 
brin have not wanted good company) makes me very 
val tn concerning your welfare ; natural affection in- 
hy to e> ing ftron ly to have you in remembrance, tendering 


heath and welfare in every reſpe& as dear as my 


Ht 
n and there is nothing at my command, but if yon 


jon 

” lt, it ſhall be free :ly yours. Notwithſtanding the 
le, , I purpoſe (God willing) to make a vitit very 
B1NG- % and had done it oe re now, but an urgent occa- 


F the particulars of which being too long 
i liter, I ſhall acquaiat you with when I ſee you. 
i give my due reſpects to all friends, particularly to 
t Ar. J. B. and io in expectation of finding you all 
lat m. arrival, I conclude, 
nd;n, May 7 Dear ſiſter, . 

1788, You affectionate brother, 

| and humble ſervant, 
Heinxy HearTr. 
Fron 


[ax 
— 
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From a Youth at School to his Parents. 


Honoured Father and Mother, 

F Received your kind letter of the 4th of Novenk 

lait, and alſo the feveral things therein mentions 

by the Chicheſter carrier, for which I return you g 

moſt humble and hearty thanks, they coming very ſeq 

ſonably to the relief of my neceflities.—I endeavou: | 

make the beſt improvement in my learning that I peſli 

can, (though at firſt it ſeemed a little irkſome and har 

and I hope to gain the point at laſt for which you 

me hither. Pray, dear parents, accept of my moſt hun 

duty to yourſelves, and kind love to my brothers : 

ſiſters, and to my quondam play-fellows, particularly 

| Facky Finglcbrains, and tell him J hope by this time 

is turned a little ferrous, I am, | 

London, May 4, Honoured parents, 
1788. | | Your dutiful ſon, 

| 5 and humble ſervant, 

DANIEL Dirici 


Another. | 
Honoured Sir, | | Noa 
Am very much obliged to you for all your faron 
1 all ! have to hope is, that the progreſs I make in Mr a. 
learning will be no difagreeable return for the fam 
Gratitude, duty aud a view to future advantages, 
conſpire to make me fully ſenſible how much ! ought 
labour for my own improvement, and your ſatisfadi 
in order to ſhew myſelf, upon all occations, to be 
Zalon School, May 8, Your moſt obedient fat 
1788. | STEPHEN STUDI 


A Letter of Recommendation. 


811 
AL 
8 1 Rg 5 

HE bearer hereof, Francis Faithful, I fend to} 


as one wt.ofe honeſty vou may rely on; and 
8 : . ry _ f 
experience of lus conduct and fidelity gives me a cel 


rtain 
bod 10 
long 


kind of confidence in recommending him to you; for heat 
know” me, Sir, and | believe you cannot in the leaſtt BY 
: 7 e yy 


that I would recommend any one to you, of whoſc 
bity | had the leaſt ſhadow of doubt or ſuſpicion. 190” 
with due reſpect, x "OS, | 

Ma 6, 1788. Sir, your real friend, 254 

| | and humble ſcrvant 17 
Gro GCE Genii oil 


* 
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” Larran of Thaiks, 


81 3 1 
3 your favour, with the kind preſent that ac wi 
companied it: I have no other way of expreſſing my 14 
atitude at preſent, than by my -hearty thanks; ever | | 
ing you do has a peculiar excelleuce, and the manner VE! 
doing it is as agreeable as the action atſelf: But 1 T8] 
a ſtop, leſt I ſhould offend 1A delicacy which 1 would | 
mmend, and which is conſtautly admired by, WE 
May 10, 1788. Sir, your moſt obliged, and 
8 moſt humble ſervant, 

Sronck GrATEFUL» 


To a Country Chapman. 


r. Francis Fair-dealer, 5 

81, | | London, April 8, 788. 

OU aud I have formerly had trading together, and 

it is not my fault that we do not continue ſo to do; 

r ature yourſelf have a. great value and reſpect for you, 

d on that account none ſhall be more ready to oblige 
du in what I may; therefore pray let us once more 1 
ara lume our dealings together; and you ſhall find that, 

r any goods you have occaſion for in my way, none ſhall 
e you more kindly than, Sir, | 1 
| Your real friend, 


zught | and humble ſervant, 

fact | | 2» STrevs TxaDeWELGe 
- | | 

t fol _ 4 LerTtz of Congratulatian. 


8 1K, | 
s I am perfectly ſincere in the profeſſionis of fiiend- 
ſhip which ! have conflantly made to you, you will 
nainly believe that I am ſenifbly rejoĩced at your late 
pod fortune ; as your merit gave me occaſion to foreſee. 
long bezore Tt happened, ſo l was not at all ſurpriſed 
hearing there j I heartily wiſh you greater fucceſs, 


ot M deg you will always continue me in the number of 
hoſe i ſe whom you permit to ſubſcribe themſelves, as I do 
2 | ; Sir, | 2 | 

d, h. April . Your molt obedient, and Y. 
rvant 178k. Lg | 0 'moſt faithful ſervant, 


| Narrñ REAL. 
kg | A LeTTsR 
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A LETTER of Enguiry of Health. 


= Hammerſmith, Oct. 9, 1787. 
T OT hearing from you in ſuch a length of time, v 
from the 11th of June laſt, I am concerned, lc 
ſickneſs or ſome other accident hath happened to you. 
to ſome one of your family; my uneaſineſs oceaſions ny 
giving you this trouble, and I wiſh.that | may find thing 
with you better than my fears ſuggeſt : However, | 
pleaſed to let me know the certainty with all convenien 
Ipeed ; tbereby you'll very much oblige, Sir, 
| Your real friend, 
and very humble ſervant, 
x PrrER PiTiFUL 


A Letter by way of Petition to a Friend. 
Honoured Sir, | 

Am uncertain whether my late misfortunes have con 
to your knowledge; however, 1 moſt humbly preſune 
on your good-nature, being aſſured by ſundry example 
of your compaſſion, that you will think of and take pity 
on the diſtreſſed ; therefore, as an object truly deſerving 

-compaſhon, I moſt humbly implore and petition. you 
«conſider the many loſſes and diſappointments that | han 
lately met with, which have reduced me to ſuch necells 
tous circumitances, that I cannot poſſibly proceed in ny 
affairs. You was pleaſed once to ſtyle me your friend, aud 
ſo I was indeed: And ſo I would moſt certainly be nov, 
and ſhew it by a ſigual proof of kiudneſs, if our circun 
ſtances were changed, by ftanding between you and mil 
fortune, and ſcreening you from 4 contempt incident u 
poverty and diſtreſs. I doubt not, Sir, but your gene 
ity and goodneſs is as great: And I hope, with all hun- 
dity, you will be pleaſed to interpoſe your good officesbe 
cween ruin and, | | 


Sir, your very humble ſervant, , 

. Lawgence LuUCKLE 
: A LerTts of Friendſhip. 

Dear Friend, | Ot 1 

T is now a long time (as I account) ſince you n 

l have had any mutual converſe by letter, which. 

Me is a great unhappineſs; and really, if diſtance 0 


at Jomewhat-excuſe, I ſhould be apt to tax you vi 
| unkindach 
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nkindneſs: but however, perhaps you may not have 
he ſame conveniency of writing at your place, for the 


87. ant of poſtage, as we have at ours; and on that account 
e, N ſhall not inſiſt on it as an infringement of friendſhip, 
ane chief purport of this being to enquire of your well- 
I, arc, and to have an anſwer given to, 


19 0p ; Sir, | 
Your real friend, 
and very humble ſervant, 

t KenDaick KIinDLY.. 

A LeTTtr of Bufineſi. = 

Sin, a | 1 45 
OURS of the 25tH ult. is now be fore me; in anſwer. 
to which, I poſitively declare, that Mr A. B. hath 
zot been with me to preſent the b l of exchange that you. 
pention in your letter of advice to me, and therefore 


com here can be no juſt cauſe of proteſt, or any other charge. 

Wo) Ao 2 8 

mple Sir 9 | f +7 
| Lenden, May iz, Tuͤ0Gour humble ſervant, 


1788. 


It is as proper to know how to ſubſcribe, and how to- 
ect, as it is to write a letter. 


Jon Innocent. 
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eceſls 3 88 

n my Suourkxscairrionxs. | 3 
, and To the King's Moft Excellent Majefly. | l 
nos To the Queen's N Excellent Maj. 1 
reun If to a Prince, To his Royal Highneſs, &&.  , - Wal 
} mil To a-Princels, To ber Royal Highneſs, &c, 

nt u To Archbiſhops. _ +. + 

ner To his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; or, 

hum: To the Moft Revzrend Father in God, e. 

esbe TO Biſhops. PE 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, &c, 
To Deans, Archdeacons, &c. © 15 
To the Reverend A. B. D. D. Dean of W. 1 
To the inferior Clergy. — 79 

lo the Reverend Mr A. & c. or, To the Rev. Doctor, & c. 
To the great Officers of State. 1 
To the Right Honourable P. Earl of H. Lord High ] 


5 a * 
ich M bancellor of Great Britain. Lord Pręſident of the Coun- 
e df Lord Privy Seal. One of, his Majeſiy's Principal 


 widhicretarics of State, &c. | 
F 2- . T 
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| | To Temporal Lords. 

To his Grace the Duke of, &c. To the Meoft Honow 
the Marguis, of & c. To the Right Honourable the I 

. of, &c. _ To the Right Honaurable the Lord Viſcount, | 
To. the Right Honourable the Lord, &e. 

The eldeſt ſons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls erjg 
by the courteſy of England, the ſecond title belongingt 
their father. Thus the eldeſt ſon of the Duke of &; 
ford is called Marquiſe. of 7 ert; of the Duke of Gr, 
ton, Earl of Eu/ton; of the Earlof Macclesfield, Lord Vi 
count Parker, &c. and their daughters are all cala 
Ladies, with the addition of their Chriſt ian and ſurnan 
thus, Lady Caroline Nuſſel, Lady Auguſta Fitzroy, Lal 
Batty Parker, &c. | „ 

The younger ſons of Dukes are in like manner call 
Lords; and thoſe of Marquiſſes and Earls, together vi 
all the children of Viſcounts and Barons, Honourable. 

To a Baronet, Honourable; to a Knight, Right We 

ſhipjul; and to an Eſquire, Wor/hipful. Every Pri 
Counſellor, thongh not a nobleman, hath the title 
Right Honourable, All Ambaſſadors have the ftylet 

| Excellency; as hath alſo the Lord Lieutenant of Irelau 
and the Captain General of his Majeſty's Forces. Tit 
Lord Mayor of London, during his Mayoralty, hat 
the title of Right Honorable, and the ſheriffs, during 
their office, have the title of Right War ſhipfut. 
Mayors of corporations have the title of E£/quires, di 
ing their office. 


b * | 1 
| For the beginning of Letters, 8 2 
To the King; Sir, or, May it pleaſe your Mujeſly- , any 
To the Queen; Madam, ur. May it pleaſe your Maj | 
To the Prince; Sir, or, May it pleaſe your Royal High 
To _ Princeſs; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your R. 
tohreſs. Bo FEES | . 
Toa Dal Y Lord Duke, or, May it pleaſe yaur Gra 
To a Ducheſs; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your Grace. 
To an Archbiſhop; May it pleaſe your Grace. 

To a Marquis; My Lord, or, May it pleaſe your Eid 
Toa Marchioneſs; Madam, or, May it leaſe your Lacht 
To an Earl, Viſcount, or Baron; 70 Lord, or, Ma 

* pleaſe your Lordſhip. | No 

To their conſerts; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your Lad 


o 2 Biſhop; My Lord, or, May it pleaſe your Lordſhip. 
oa Knight; Sir, or, May it pleaſe. your Worſhip. 


22 o his Lady; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your Ladyſbip. 
T oa Mayor, Juſtice of Peace, Eſquire, &c. Sir, or, 
s May it pleaſe your Worſhip. | 
un o the Clergy Reverend Str, Mr Dean, Mr Archdea- 
12 con; Sir, & c. as circumſtances may require. | 


„At ſubſcribing your name, couclude with the ſame title 

„en began with; as, My Lard, your Lordſbip's, &c. 

To either Houfe of Parliament, aud to Commiſſioners, 

r bodies corporate; | | g 

; the Right Honourable-the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 

in Parliament afſemb/ed. — 3 

o the Hongurable the Knights, Citizens, and Bu geſſes in 

Parliament aſſembled. ' Oe ; 

othe Ripht zourable the Lords: Commiſſioners of the. 

Treaſury or Admiralty, „ 

%%% Honourable the Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Cufs - 

| toms, — Revenue of the Exciſe, &c. 5 

the Right Monſhigful, the Gavernors of Ghrift's Haſpital, 

London, © | | | 

2 the Maſter, . Wardens, and Court of Aſſiſtants of the + 

Wrſhipful Company of Draper... | = 

„ hat O Secret Writing... 
ERE it may not be improper to ſay ſomething of 

1 Secret Writing; to which Biſhop Wilkins, in his 

k of Mathematical Magic, ſpeaks largely; but. it is 

incipally concerning writing in cypher, which requires 3 

Feat pzins-andan uncommon ſhare.of ingenuity,.both in 44 

riters and rt aders. But however, 1 - ſhall ſhew two or 1 

re: particular ways that are. very pretty aud amuſing, | 

dd allo very eaſy, both as to coſt and pains. . And, 7 

Firſt, If you dip your pen in the juice of a lemon, or 9 

an ouion, or in your own urine, or in ſpirits of vitriol . 1 

d write on clean. paper whatever you intend, it ſhall not i 

diſcerned till yop hald it to the fire, and then it will 

pear legible. And if with any of the aforementioned - 

u write. on your {king.as on your arm and back of your 

od, &c. it ſhall not be ſeen till. you burn a piece of 

Mo: and with che aſhes rub. on the place, and then it 

appear very plain; and this I have experienced and 

„ and therefore 8 ſay, Probatum e. 

ER * 8 


Angther: - 
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Another way is, when you write a letter that you! 
tend ſfiall' not be diſcovered, but to thefe you thinks 
firſt to write your thoughts on one ſide of your letter ot 
' Black ink, as uſual, (but it ought to be on thin papa 
and then on the contrary ſide, go over the ſaid matter 
you would have ſecret, with a clean pen dipped in mi 
and tbat writing ſhall not be read without holding it 
the fire, as mentioned above, and then it wil appe 
Tegible, in a bluiſh colour. 3 ER me ge” 

A third method is to have two pieces of paper of eq 
f1ze, and the uppermoft cut in chequered holes or {quan 
big enough to contain any word of fix or ſeven ſyllabl 
and in thoſe ſquares write your mind in regular ſenſe; 
then take off the ſaid chequered paper and fill up th 
vacaneies with words of any kind which will render 
perfe& nonſenſe, and not capable of being read to ay 
purpoſe of intelligence: and, tranſmit and ſend the 
uppermoſt or chequered paper, or another exactly oft 
ſame form, to your correſpondent ; whereby he ſhal, 
laying it nicely on your ſaid letter, read your intendd 
fenſe, without being perplexed with the words of amuk 
ment intermixed, which makes it altogether unintelligib 
Or again, you may write to your friend in propet lenk 
with common ink, and let the lines be at ſo-commodin 
a diſtance, that what you intended:to be ſecret may! 
written between them with water wherein galls have be 
ſteeped a little time (but not long enough to tinRuret 
water); and when dry, nothing of the writing beta 
the ſaid lines can be ſeen; but when it is to be read, i 
muſt, with a fine hair-penci] dipped in copperas. wild 
go e ſaid lines, and ſo make it legible. 

Note, This way wi'l give no ground for ſuſpici 
becauſe the letter ſeemeth to carry proper ſenſe in tba 
lines that are ſet at ſuch a proper diftance, c. 


On ARITHMETIC 
A FTER writing, the next neceſfary ſtep towards 
lifying a perſon for buſineſs,. is the underſtand 
that truly laudable and moſt excellent accompliſhm 
the noble ſcience of Arithmetic ; a knowledge ſo net 
ſary in all the parts of life and buſinefs, that ſcaree 
thing is done without 5 % 


4 — 
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a my directions, I ſhall proceed with fuch plaiuneſs 

method, and familiarity'af ſtyle, as ſhall-cender it eaſy 
de underſtood, aud conſpicuous to the meaneſt capacity. 
And firit of Notation and Numerdtion. 


e expreſſcd by, or compoſed of, thoſe ten figures. or 

laracters following, viz. FEED N= 

e, tao, three, four, five, fir, ſeven, eight, nine, cypher. 
2 3 4 6 8 2 

Nine of theſe are called fgnificart figures, to diſtin- 


in them from the cypher, which of itſelf ſigniſies no- 
label ing; but as it is placed (in whole numbers) ſerves to 
e; creaſe the value of the next figure or figures that ſtand 
wp fore it; as three is but three; but before the eypher 


us, 30, the three becomes thirty, &c. But in deci-- 
o dal fractions, (o) decreaſes the value of the figure behind 


\e 8 for therein 3 is three-tenths of any thing, but by 


of lacing o before it thus, 03, it is decreaſed from three-- 
1th parts to three-hundredth parts of any thing, &c. We. 


ende re to note, That every one, or any of the above men- 


oned nine figures, or digits, have two values; one cer 
dent ſands alone by itſelf; the uncertain is, when joined or 
f theſe figures ſtand alone, they ſignify no more than 


ire i fix, and 3 no more than three, &c. And this is the 


andi many thouſands, as they contain units; and ſo any, or 
every figure increaſes by tenfold proportion from the right 

band to the left, according to the place it is found or 
ſtands in; ſo that five may be either five or fifty; five 
hundred or five thouſand: In the firſt place 5; in the ſe- 
cond 56; in \þ< third 5co; and in the fourth place 
„ 300, 


— 


* 
* 2 
. 
7 
* 


In Notation, we muſt note or obſerve, that all numbers 


Vans 
re 
>< 


»&. 1 
þ I 83 r 
————— =» Bay ee, EE — 
L + y X 


ain, and another uncertain ; the certain value is, when 
laced with other figures or cyphers, for when any one 
heir own ſimple value; as 5. is but five, 4 but four, 6 


ertain value of a figure; but when another figure or 
ypher is annexed, they then are-increaſed in their-value. 
vile en times, as 5, or 5 units, or ones, to 5 tens or fifty; 4 
0 4 tens or forty ; 6 to 6 tens or ſixty; and 3 to 3 tens or 
thirty; as thus, 51, fifty-one ; 42; forty-two; 63, ſixty- 
ree; 34, thirty-ſour, &. Again, if any of the ſaid 
higures fland in the third place towards the left hand, they 
are ſo many hundreds as they expreſſed units or ones; as - 
oo 15.hve hundreds, 400 four hundreds, 600 fix hun- 
dreds, and 300 three hundreds, &c. If any of them poſ- 
ſels the fourth place towards the left hand,, they are ſo. 


I A . * 3 
* * 
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ooo, c. The true value of figures in conjunction, 3 


be fully learned and underſtood by the following table 
The NUN A AO TABLE. 


— 


. of m. 


X. th 
Th. of m. 
9 C. of millions 


„ th. of m. 
8 [Tens of mil 


11 


Waits or ence. 


Thouſands 


Hundreds 


Tens 
| Units 


| 


Millions, 


— 


ese 


f 


So 
mm dd 
= 0 2a + 
ud 
+» 
5 
52 


m Nw 2 
_ 
38 
UW > 
a 
ay 
As 


8 
0 O 
2 — 
2 
= — 
= © 
2 
5 6 
15 
3 4 
23 
I 2 
I 


T.. 
SE 
[- 

22 
8 9 
78 
5 6 
45 
3 4 
2 3 
1 
4 


cn 
0 1 
Q 0 
$9 
2 
6 7 
5 6 
45 
4 
3 
2. 
8 


-4 


wm NN UW 


2 —— 


For the eaſier reading of any number, fifſt get the wal 
at the head of the table by- heart; as units, tens, hu 
dreds, thonſands, &c. and apply them thus, 75, 6 
units, five; and 7 tens, ſeventy ; that is, ſeventy-fin 
Again, 678; 8 units, eightz 7 tens, ſeventy; and 
hundreds, ſix hundreds, that is, ſix hundred Tevent 
eight. Once more, 3456; ſix units ſix; 5 tens, fifty; 
hundreds, four hundred; 3 thouſand, three thouſand 
together, three thouſand four hundred fifty-fix. 
4th line of the table, viz. 123456789, may be read thy 
one hundred. twenty-three. millions, four hundred a 
_ fifty-ſix thouſand, ſeven hundred eighty-nine. But ty 
manner of reading any number may be rendered md 
intelligible by ſtops, thus: Make a comma after ex!) 
third figure or.cypher, . beginnin at the right hand, 3 
fo on towards the left, thereby Taincuithing rer thin 
place into hundred, as hundreds of units, hundreds 
thouſands, hundreds of millions, and hundred-thoutan 
ol millions, & And far trial, let's read the firf l 
FY 4 9 0 
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the table, where the laſt place in valuation is hundred 
uſands of millions, and being pointed into periods, will 
nd thus, 123, 456,789, 13: and-it is to be read thus, 
e hundred iwenty-three thouſand, four hundred fifty» 

millions, ſeven hundred eighty-nine thoutand, (ne 
ndreds) and twelve. Again, the following number, 
270, 245 675, 92 „4 0; is to be read thus, 276 mil- 
n of million, 245 thouſand of millions, 678 milli ns, 
1 thouſauds, 490 units or ones; that is, two hundred 
d icrenty- ſix million of millions, two hundred and for- 
-five thouſands, fix hundred ſeventy-cight millions, nine 


able; 


Waits or ones. 


924, Seren thouſand 9 bundred 24. 

1006, Fi/ty-four thouſand and fix. 

24707, Five hundred 24 thouſand 707. 
706240, Four millions 706 thouſand 240. 


2700472, Sixty-tawo millions 700 thouſand 472 
„ bu: 4960204, Four hundred 74 millions g60 thouſand 204. 
$1 : 214007042, Four thouſand 2'1 4.millions 7 thouſand 42. 
ty-fint 214800240, Forty-four thouſand 214 million, 8 hun» 
— dred thouſand 240. — 1 
Ven CC 
fty; / Numerical Letters.” | 
ual Nambers were anciently exprefſed by letters; and it 


neceſſary to underſtand them, for the readier reading 


d the dates of years, frequently uſed in the title pages * 
* ols, on funeral monuments in Roman hiſtory, &. 

ro  laniflet ee 199 Five thouſand. | 

„% „% Ten thouſand. 

d en. | | 1999 Fifty thouſands © 

thi r CC19999 An hundred 
* in hundred. thouſand. | 

* Two hundred, © 109090 F ive hundrad i hau- 


or 1 Five hundred. REN and. os s | | 
Ge Lu. o Se o0000 Ter bw 
ww. 2 2 


+ WE udrcd twenty-one thouſand, four hundred and ſixty. 
c foregoing Table of Numeration is on the right hand 

2 {tinguithed into ſuch periode, for- the eaſier reading 
.cof; and the like is frequently done in the publie 

* ices, and by men of buſineſs. 

4 5 NumBtRs 10 be read or written, Vit 

i Ninety-/ix. | 

_ "42, 7 wo hundred forty- tauo. 


| The Yo vung Mos Beft . 
dred rhouſand, or a mil- ſand, D fue hunded| 
lion. two hundred, LXXN 
M, DCC, LXXXVIII. ex- eigbty-eigbi: together, 
prefer this preſent date of thouſand ſeven hundrill 
1788, M being one thou- eigbty-eigbt. 
When a letter of inferior value Rands after one d 
perior, its value is to be added thereto, thus VI. VII. 
VIII. ſignify ſix, ſeven, and eight; but when a letty 
inferior value is placed before one of ſuperior, thei 
value is to be taken therefrom, thus IV. IX. XI. 
XC. lignify four, nine, forty, and ninety. | 


J 18 


1 S: the putting togetber two or more numbers or iu 
1 ſo as their total value may be diſcovered or 

Herein we muſt always obſerve to ſet the numl 
added orderly one under the other; that is, units u 
units, tens under tens, hundreds unger rg i 
in the ſubſequent examples: | 


Addition of numbers of one > denomination. 


Yards. Gallons, © RS 
T. U. by A T. E. X Th. Th. 


3 \S VS — 22 en * 


vte 


2 8 6 3 2 „ 
Un addition of ſimple be * it be yard gl 

uns, pounds, bee eee remember to carry if 

* kevery do chat qu find in che right hand ro or rank 
figures, -being:units, tothe next rom. af tens; and thel 
from the rauk of tens to the row of hundreds, &c. 
whatever ĩt makes to, the laſt row, you muſt ſer dom 
mount to hat it will. 

The numberg above are ſet down in order, 8 
directed; that is, units under units, tens under tens, 
as may be plainly .underſtood. by being indicated att 
bead of each row or rank, by U. T. H. Ke. figni) 
W ere bre. Then, in caſting ap n 


* 
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le, to know i*s total, I begin at the right hand, or 


12, and 8 is 20, and 2 is 22, and 4 is 26; in which 
there are two tens and 6 over; wherefore I ſet down 
under its own rank, and carry two to the next row, 
ſay, 2 that I carry and 4 make 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 
6, and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2 is 28, and this 
g the laſt row, I ſet down the amount,viz. 28; ſo 
the total number of yards is found to be 286. And 
amount of the next or ſecond example is found by the 
method, to be 3562 gallons. And in the third and 
example, the total number of pounds is found, by the 
way, to be 245484 And ſo the total of any other 
ple of the ſame kind, viz, ſimple numbers of one de- 
ination, may be found. Note, That when any of the 
amounts to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, &. then you 
ſet down the o under its proper rank, and carry ei- 
1 2. 3, 4, or 5, according to the number of tens that 
find, to the next row. i * 
und ſo much for addition of numbers of one denomina- 
, which never varies from what has been faid above; 
riing ſtrictly to keep to the critical and nicely ſetting 
n, in perpendicular order, your ſeveral numbers, that 
; may preciſely and dire&ly ſtand under units, tens 
tens, &c. as hath been fully declared before. The 
in order of courſe is addition of numbers of ſeveral de · 
nations, or addition of money. | 
n England or Great Britain accounts ar kept in 
14-, ſhillings, pence, and parts of a penny; ſo you are 
ote, that n N 


074. 


B, 


9 
S [Se 


— 


W OY e 


4 Fartbingt make 1 penny, 

12 Pence 1 ſhilling, and 

20 Shilling. 1 Pounds 
adding of theſe, you are, with the ſame punctuali- 


* — 


ings under fillings, pence under pence, and far- 
33 nader farthings, as in the examples thereafter 


ding. 


1 before you proceed, it will be neceſſary to have the 
ing tables by heart, for the readier remembrance of 
many thillings there are in a number of pence, and 
many 2014148 are contained ina number of ſhillings, &c. 
de, that . ſtands for pounds, 5. for ſhillings, d. for 
© and g, for farthings, thoſe being the initial —_— 


ö 


5 


; rank of the firſt example, and ſay, 2 and 4156, and 


mind, that pounds be ſet directly under pounds, 


. erg 
1 


— — —— 
n A 


uy * = 
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f IAbra, felidus, denarias, and guadraus, Latin work 
the ſame ſignification. 
Pence. 

20 

30 

40 

8 

60 

70 

80 

go 
100 

9 
120 is 10 0 ; 

The uſe of theſe tables is this: Whenever you are cal 
ing up any ſum of money, you begin at the right ha 
(as before in ſums of one denomination) ſuppoſe att 
place of pence, then if the rank, row, or denominati 
of penc amounts, from the bottom to the top, to f 
your table of pence tells you, that god. is 4% 20 
which adding 6d. the ſum is 47. 8d. if to 92d. the n 
tells you, that d. is 7s. Gd. which with 2d. over u 
8d. and if to 814. the table ſhe ws, that 90 18 61, 
and 14. more makes 6s. 9d. 

The /hillings table ſerves to lead you to a quick 
lection how many pounds there are in ſo many ſhillin 
as, admit the rank of ſhillings ariſes to 575. the table fn 
that 50s. is 2/. 10s. and 75. over make 2/. 17s. if to! 
the table declares, that 8or is jult 41. and 4. over u 
40. 4s. if to 1125. the table tells you, that 1007. is 
and 127. more make 5/. 125. &c. 

Addition e Nu πι 
Money owing, aud money received, as follows: 
(1) 4 . . (2) „ oh] 
Mr Andrews 7 i, 6] 12 Tobacco 46 10 
Mr Bent 6 9 Sugar 79 46 
Mr Crawly : 12 © | [3 Indigo 42 i 

2 ns Cloth 66 12 
Canary 90 16 

| Ric wine 84 7 


= 
. 


4. SG J. h 
30 10, 
40 0 

50 10 
60 


70 
80 


GO 
100 
7448 
120 


LH 


On n+ wry — 


* | 
S AROONS G N 


ö Mr Dupper 617 
Mr Edlin 5 6 6 
Mr Franklin 4 12 3 
Mr Gregory 6 Oo c 
{ Mr Fiſher 3 15 4 


45 244 


* 


Received for 


Nice 
Log wood 
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begin with the right hand rank, that is, the pence in 
e example of money, owing; and ſay, 4 and 3 is 7, and 
is 13, and 7 is 20, and 9 is 29, and 6 makes 35 pence 
w.30 pence, according to the table, is 27, 6d. and 54. 
re makes 25. 1:d. I ſet down 11 exactly under the 
nk of pence, and ſay, 2 ſhillings that I carry (which 1 
> to the rank of ſhilliogs) aud 5 is 7, and 2 is 9 (for 
take firſt only the units rank of ſhillings) and 6 is 15, 
d 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24, and 6 is 30, and 2 makes 


1088S ; and now being come to the top of the ſum, and it 
ling 32, | come down with the tens: of — 

1088 ing, 32 and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, and 10 is 62, an 
is 72, and 10 makes 82 ſhillings; and the table tell- 


g me that 80 ſhillings is 4 pounds, I know therefore 
. is 4/. 25. wherefore | ſet down the odd 27. juſt under 
e row of ſhillings, and carry 4 pounds to the pounds, 
ying, 4 that I carry and 5 is 9, and 6 is 15, and 4 is = 
h, and 5 is 24, and G1s 30, and 4 is 34, and 7 is 41, 4 
d 4 makes 45 pounds: Sv that the total of theſe 
veral ſums of money, due to the ſeveral — amounts - 


Bo YT 2. 111. 8 
* In the example of money received, I begin at the 
. 


gut hand rank, as before, and ſay, 6 and 4 is 10, and 3 
13, and 9 makes 22 and 22 pence being 13. and 10a. 
ſet down 10 and carry Is. to the ſhillings, faying, 1 
at I carry and 2 is 3, and 7 is ic, and 6 is 16, and 2 _ 
18, and 8 is 26, aud 6 makes 32; then I come down j! 

ith the-tens, ſaying, 32 and 10 makes 42, &c. and find | 1 
the bottom it comes to 202 ſhillings, which makes 51. 

. 1 ſet down 23. and carry 31. to the pounds, ſaying, 

that I carry and 4 is 9, &e. I find that at the top it 

ounts to 36; -wherefore | ſet down 6 exactly under 

5 0Wn rank, viz. the rank of units of pounds, and car- 

3 for the 3 tens that are in zo, for at all times, in the 

lation of the left hand denomination, whether it be 
ey, weight, or meaſure, that is, in the denomination 

t pounds tons, or yards, you muſt fer every 10 carry 1 

next row, &c. ſaying, 3 that | earry and 6 is 9, 

i 213 11, and 8 is 19, &c. and I find that at the 
pu comes to 49 3 Wherefore I ſet Cown'4g to the left 

and of the 6, and de total amount of the money re- 

avd tor thoſe particular goods or wares fold is 496/. 
i 107, „ „ ATRs 29 2183 


oy y 

* * 8 y 

n cane, 1.2 — Waco an 
* 7 


G a Bore 


— 
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More Examples for Practice. 
. d. „ 
Mr Money 17 12 61 146 12 3 
Mr Gaunt 26 10 2 278 109 
Mr Hern 50 oo 46 16 6 
— mag 44 12 85 100 00 
Mr King 60 140 923 12 4 
J N Nauf 29 16 63 69 16 63 
L 


- 


— 
- 2+» O- — © 228 


Mr Monk 16 100 460 26 
Mr Napper 20 00 49 0 0 
Mr Oliver 27 11 44 7 12 45 
Mr Perkins 17 40 22 10 © 1 
* —anagh 20 10 3 164 12 9 10 

Mr Roper 46 16 8 Is i n 


Money due from 
w %6tWW e o oo 0 


66 — „„ 


— 


Total 377 18 3 1494 16 63 18 0 dy 
Addition of Avoirdupois Weight. 1 


By this weight are weighed all kinds of grocery god 
or wares, or goods ſubject to waſte, as fobaceo, fugi 
fruit, and drug: ; as allo fe/h, butter, cheeſe, allum, id 
dow, iron, braſs, copper, lead, tin, or peter, pitch, u 
rein, hemp, flax, ſoap, ſalt, Ae. 

A table of this weight 1s as follows, vix. 
4 Quarters make 1 dram marked dr. . 
16 Drams 1 ounce 
16 Ounces i pound * - 
28 Pounds 1. qr. of a hundred weight 

4 Quarters 1 hundred weight 

20 Hundred weight 1 ton 


NYC 


10 4 28 10 4 28 10 4 28 

C. gras. lb. C. ri. 1b. C. grs. hb. 

5 1.16 2384 1 :3 9 1 16 

4 2 24 42 2 0 4 3 26 

6 3 6 16 1 12 7 o * 
7 1 12 25 3 24 8 3 27 ar 
9 0 22 19 0 20 4 3 o dif 
ST 3 © 2 2 2 


— ũ — — —̃ͤ .f — „ 


39 3 2 154 3 34 3 15 306 91 
In theſe —— the manner of proceeding it 


Lame as in the former, obſerving that the number 
units of each leſſe. denomination, which 2 an 1 
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the next greater, found by the preceding table, is 

ed above each rank of numbers; that is to ſay, in 
firt example, 28, the number of pounds contained 
a quarter of an hundred weight, is placed over the 
ma of pounds; now that column, when added up, 
ces 78, which contains two'28s and 22 over, where- 
- | ſet down 22 under the column of pounds, and 
ry 2 to the column of quarters, and ſo ou. 

ble, That in weighing at the water-ſide, or elſe- 
ere, they do not weigh by the ton, thuugh ſome 
dds are ſold by it, as iron, laguꝛod, cheeſe, &c. but by 
hundreds, quarters, and pounds, which are after- 
is reduced to and computed by tons. | 


Addition of Troy Weight. | 
y this weight are weighed je wels, gold, ſilver, pearls; 

medicines, and the uſual denominations are pound, 
1, penniyweights, and grains, as in the following table, 


— 


. +> 0 —- 28 


O 


24 Grains make 1 pennyueigbt, 
20 Pennyweights 1 ounce, and 


12 Ounces I pound Trey. 

Examples of Troy Weight. 
nzots of fily, wt. viz. 10 12 20 24 12: 20 24 
b. 1b. oz. pu. gr. tb. e. pw. gr. Ot. pur gre 


b. wt.4 5 12 10 14 6 10 11 204 10 14 
4; $5 4 36-179; 24 10 11 12 96 7 17 
Mp 3 18 19 20 85  $. %% 4 
J. 4 6 712 22 10 12 14 36 16 20 
16 5 11112 16 11 12 13 212 10 23. 
: 4 11 13 1, „ 19 ĩ $6:- $9: 13 
11 — — — — — 
5 i 23 „%% 3823 T7 a 28: 20 2 


10 f what was before ſaid be duly obſerved, the per- 
nance of the above examples will be attended wich 

difficulty. . ; : | 

13" | Hou to prove Addition. 25 

all additions, whether of ſimple numbers, that is, 

numbers of one denomination, or iu examples com- 

d, that is, of divers denominations, as pounds, 

ugs, pence, and farthings, &c. the readieſt method 

an V0rvot is to caſt the fame downwards, beginning at the 

us you did the ſame upwards, beginning at the bot- 

G 2 tom, 


- 
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- alſo give the ſeveral examples of other additions, ſuch 


2 Scruples 1 Drachm 12 Ounces 1 Pound 


they oy and ſel] their drugs by avoirdupois weight 


,* avoirdupois. 


tom, and if that opcration produces the ſame total, th 
work is infallibly right, and beyond any coutrad: ii 
and this is much better and more ſenfible than the con 
mon method uſed in ſchools, of making two totals, | 
omitting the upper line in the ſecond. 1 mighth 


apothecaries weight, cloth, liquid, dry, and long mcalung 
time, &c. bat the method ſerves for any of them, hav 
reſpect to the tables belonging to thoſe ſeveral denomi 
tions, which are as follow, viz. 

A Table of the Parts of Apothecaries eight. 
20 Grains 1 Scruple 8 Drachms 1 Ounce 


By theſe weights they compound their medicines; h 


Cloth Meaſure. 
4 Nails, or 9 inches, 4 qr of a Yard. 
4 qrs. or 36 inches, 1 Yard. 
5 qrs. or 45 inches, 1 Ell Engliſh. 
3 rs. or 27 inches, 1 Ell Flemiſh, 
6 qrs. or 84 inches, 1 Ell French. 


J Table of Wool Weights 


Note, That 7 Ib. make 1 Clove ; 2 Cloves or 14 |, 
Stone; 2 Stones, or 28 lb. 1 Todd; 6 Todds and, 
Weys or 182 id. 2 Weys, ++ 264 lb. 1 Sack ; and! 
Sacks 1 Laſt, or 4368 Ib.—240 Ib. 1 Pack of — 

Note, That 1 1b. 2 Oz. 32 pw. troy is equal te. 1b 54 
voirdupois, and a pound troy is about 13 oz. 2 dr. adl 


A pound weight troy 3 2 
A pound wt. gvoirdupois 5 11 * worth þ, 


|  100l. oy gold t weighs | _ ba. 2 2 4 
A pound avoirdupois is heavier than pound tr 
but an ounce troy is heavier than an ounce avoirdup! 
. A Table of Liquid Meaſure. . 

Ziquid Meaſure is of two ſorts, viz. one for v 
brandy, & c. aud the other for a/c and beer. 


Pine, S. 
8 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Hogſheads 1 Pipe or e pi 
42 Gallons 1 'Tierce 2 Pipes or Butts 1 T Q 
> PL 


63 Gallons 1 Hogſhead 252 Gallo s. 
84 Gallons 1 Puncheon | 8 
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Mete, That ſweet oil hath 236 gallons to the tun, but 
from Greenland hath 252 gallons to the tun. 3 
Mete, The wine gillon contains 23 cubic or ſolid. 
nches, by which all liquids are meaſured, except beer 


ad ale, 

ch Beer Meaſures 1 

1 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Kilderkins- 1 Barrel, or 
Gallons 1 Firkin  _ 36 Gillons 


Firkins 1 Kilderkin: 1 Barrel and a half, or 54 
Gallons, 1 Hogſhead 


1 Ale Meaſure. . 

f Pints 1 Gallon: - 2. Kilderkias 1 Barrel, or 32. 
;. oF Gallons 1 Firkin of. ale, Gallong | 
. Vap or herrings. I: Barrel and a half, or 48 
Firkins 1 Kilderkin Gallons 1 Hogſhead 


Mate, The beer and ale gallons are the ſame, viz. 282 
lid inches;, but with this difference, i. e, the barrel of 
er contains 1228 cubic inches,, or. 6 gallous more thau. 
be barrel of ale. | ; 


a Tune Wine are In a. Pipe o, Butt are 


2 Pipes or Butts 2: Hogſheads 
1 6 Tierces 3 Tierccs- 
* 25: Gallons 126 Gallons 
7 


c04 Pottles 272 Pottles 

003 Quarts 504 Quarts 

016 ints- 1008 Paare 

ht a Puncheon are In a Hogſhead are 


e, Gallons 63. Gallons 
168 Pottles 126 Pottles 
1 536 — 252 9 | 
| 72 Pints 504 Tints 
rd. Ws 2 Brrrel of Beer are Ina Barrel of Ale ar 


2 Kilderkins 2. Kilderkins. 

4 Firkins | 4. Firkms 

36 (3allons. 32 Gallons 5 
72 Pattles 64 Pottles S 
144 Quarts 328 Quarts. 


293 Pints - 256 Paints, 
| | Dry. Meaſure. 
or "WE: fiots 1 Quart Salt and ſea- coal are berxps 
T. (Varis 1 Pottle ed, or e ſe there are five 
| > Poitics 1 Gallon - 8 peckſ to the bu ſhel. 


2 Gallons - 


** 3 * a " * I 
2 r Sent Dram nn SE OF, tr ee . 
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2 Gallons 1 Peck In the Laſt are 
4 Pecks i Buſhel land- 2 Wenns 
meeaſure 10 Quarters ) 
5 Pecks 1 Buſhel water- 80 Bufhels , 
' meaſure 320 Pecks „ 
4 Buſhels 1 comb or half 1280 Puttles | 
quarter 2560 Quarts | 
2 Combs 1 Quart er 5120 Piuts | i 
4 Quarters 1 Chalder UMnal/cy are A 
5 Quarters 1 Wey © 5 Quarters 
2 Weys 1 Laſt or 10 qrs. 40 Buſhels 


4 Fatts or Vatts, or 36 Bu- £60 Pecks 
ſhels'of fea eval, 1 Chal- 20 Gallons 
der; and 21 Chalders is * Pottles 
accounted a Score in the 1280 Quarts 
river Thames f 2560 Pint? 

Mote, By an act anno 1712, the buſhel 1s 2178 cul 

inches, and a gallon of this meaſure is 272 cubic inche 


Long Meaſures, | 
— up 
1 "OY -corns 1 Inch 6 Feet 1 Fathom or 2 bor 
12 Inches 1 Foot 40 Poles or 220 yds. I fu Lb 
3 Feet 1 Yard | long | 
5 Feetg Inches 1 Ell Eng. 8 Furlongs 1 mile, or * 
5 Feet a geometrical pace yards 
5 Yards and a half i Pole, 3 Miles 1 league 
Perch, or Rood | - 
Eo a Mile are | 
8 Furlongs -gabo. Feat 
320 Poles | 63360 Inches Ks 
1760 Yards 190080 Barley-corns 
Land Meaſure. 


5 Yards and a half, 1 pole, perch, or rood | 
48 Poles make 1 furlong gz or quarter of an acre 
160 Poles in length and 1 in breadth is I acre 
do Poles in length and 2 in breadth, 1 acre; and 
40 Poles in length and 4 in breadth, 1 acre 

4 Poles in length make 1 chain 


10 Chains i in length and 1 in breadth, make 1 acre, 
ſ 


EE Time, 
60 Seconds 1 Minute 1 ä 
60 Minutes 1 Hour Ina Year are 


24 Hours 1 Natural Day 31557600 Seconds od 
| , 
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Days 1 Week . $25960 Minutes | 
Wecks i Month 5 8766 Hours 

Montlis t Day and 6 365 Days o Hours 
Hours, 1 Solar Lear. * N 

te, The year is alſo divided into 12 kalendar months, 
ch contain 365 days, according to this good old verſe: 
iriy days hath September, April, June, and November; 
ruary Hath 28 alone, and all the reft have thirty- one. 


* SUBTRACTION. | 
HE next rule in Arithmetic is Subtradtion (common- 
ly, but erroneouſly, called. Subtraction), and this 


eth the remainder, exceſs, or difference. 

lace the leſſer number under the greater (with the ſame 
e and in the ſame order as in addition), draw a line un- 
them, and beginning at the right hand, take each n- 
e in the lower line from the figure unger which it ſtands; 
if the figure in the lower line is greater than that in 
upper, then in numbers of one denomination, ten muſt 
borrowed, and added to the figure in the upper line; 
n take the figure in the lower line from the ſum, and 
te down the remainder, but for every ten thus borrows 
one mult be paid or added to the next left, hand figure 
he lower line. Example: Suppoſe Mr Ane rews owes 
r Baker 323J. whereot Mr A. bath paid to Mr B. 
ſum of 146/. in part, what remains due to Mr B 


Anſwer nol. *© 3 | | 
re the leſſer number 146 ſtands under the greater 323. 
to find the remainder, or ſum remaining due, I ſay, 
from 2 | cannot, but 6 from 13 {for you borrow 10, 
| add to it the figure or cypher that ſtands directly over 
igure you ſubtratt) an there remains 7; then i that 
borrowed and 4 is 5, for as I borrowed 10 in the in- 
or place, which is equal to i in the 2 ſo I muſt 
pay the ſame; therefore | ſay, 5 from 2 I cannot, 
5from 2, borrowing 10, and adding xt to the figure 
above directed, and there remains 7, then 1 that I 
owed and 1 is two, from the figure 3 above it, and 
re remains 1, arid fo the example is done; and by it 
wn that A. till owes B. 177 pounds. For a proof of 
rrity, add 177, the cemainder, 46, the leſſer of 
two given numbers, and it will make 323, being the 
h ame 


teaches to take a leſſer number out of a greater, and 


rr 4 Fe 3 > —_— — 1 — N a 
— — 2 A . —— ee a — — 1 » ? * — 
. * 2 — 3 . — 22 . A RC 3 , * 
9 8 — — — ere X * T _ Pry 2 r SY — 5 — * * 
r ä => 7 


rr 2 2 


Ry 
— 
= 


EINE KEE te oh ND Eg 


total is 496; from which if you deduct 146, the 


Nation are performed as above, they. varying not at i 


takes out of them-2490 to diſpoſe: of at market; 


from nothing (or o) I cannot, but 9 from 1a (adi 


- rowed none, and therefore there is no oceaſion of payin 
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fame with the greater number or ſum of money firſt d 
and therefore is a ſure proof of the truth aud cert, 
of the rule. And as ſubtraction is proved by adit 
fo may addition be proved by ſubtraction; for if | 
two aforeſaid numbers, viz. 323 aud 146, are added, 
mainder will be the greater number; ar if you ſubtu 
323 from the ſaid 496, the remainder will be 146, 
lefſer number. 

All examples in fx$/raFHon of numbers of one den 


But however, once more, for the better explanation, 
mit a great ſheep-maſter hath, in all 6904 ſheep, 


many doth he leave behind? To. know this,. ſet th 

down thus : | 
From 6904 the greater number, 
Take 2490 the leſſer number, 


- Anſwer. 4414 | | 
Here I ſay o from 4, and* their remains 4 ; the! 


ten to the o) and; there. remains 1; then 1 that | k 
rowed and 4; makes 5, and 5 from q, and there remain 
and laſtly, 2 from 6, and there remains. alſo 4; (for ib 


ſo that he leaves behind him juſt 4441 4, which put toll 
number he takes to market, makes the number he 
had, VIZ. 6904. aud ſhews. the deduQion to be, tric, | 
the anſwer right. | 2 


FF | In 

More Examples for Practice. re 

| J. Taras Gallons... : # win 

From 4796 3700 45200. 4% ich 
Take 2929 1976 31976 uin, 
| —_ — — , — — 8 wn 
Rem. 1867 1724. 152214 33819 " 
— — „3 the 

Proof 4796 | 3700 47200 45 479 in | 


The diſtance of time fince any remarkable event! 
de found by ſubtracting the date thereof: from. the 
of the preſcat year. | 
a | Exam dns « 


= 
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ſt « ; £xamples. 1 * 

tit 1788 II. 1788 "rt. 223 9 

= 1666 the fire of Londou. 1 583 the Spaniſh ĩnvaſion. 

„e 122 years. Since 200 years 

the ET EE 4 oth 

6 1605 gunpowder treaſon. 
Since 183 yrs. ; 

en Subtrattion of divers Drnominations. | 

4 ere, if the figure or figures placed in the lower line 

m cd thoſe in the upper, then as many units mult be 

Pr rowed as make an unit, or one, of the next ſuperior 

2 IM omination, and one muſt be carried tp the next left · 


pd place in the lower line, as before. 


Of Money. * 6 2 ho 
Suppoſe Mr Champion ewes Mr 


„ 
9 2 6 Darnelg/. 27. 64. and Mr C. pay 
hid 6 16 4 pad Mr D. in part 6% 167. 
the what remains due to Mr ,.? A. . 
adit; due : 6 2 there is duc to Mr Darnel 2 6s. 20. 
a | 10 20 124 Again, Mr Edwards ſella 


—_ I. 5.' d. to Mr Francis, Spaniſt wool 
id for 242 16 32 ta the value of 2421. 167. 
idin part 174 12 6 1 34d. 2, and pays preſent mo- 


zſuer. 68 3 9 Gd: 4; what money remains 
umpaid from Mr Francis? 
— Anſwer, 681. 3s. 9d. x 
In the firſt of theſe examples, I ſay, 4d. from 6d. and 
ere remains 2d. then 16s. from 2% l cannot, but bor- 
wing one integer of the next denomination, or 1 pound 
hich is 207. I ſay, 16 from 20 and there remains 4, and 


vn 6 in the place of ſhillings, and fay, 1 that I bor- 
wed, and 6 is 7: Now 71. from 90. there remains 2/7. 
the money reſting due to Mr Darnel is 2. 67. and 24. 
%% che example. 

In the ſecond example, I ſay, 2 farthings (or an half- 
ny) from 3 farthings, and there remains 1, which L 
t down in its proper place, viz. under the denomina- 
dns of farthings; then 6 from 3 I cannot, but 6 from 


2 (as marked over the denomination) and there remains 
| | h 6, and 


4 


——— — ' ney, the ſam of 1944. 27. 


din; to it the number 2, it makes 6 wherefore I put 


_ * a . 1 n — - 
9 he 4 n 1 ** ; 
wn — 29 * ꝙ9ꝙ— hr cans ——_— 8 wy be * 11 _ 
1 1 - n—__ a Ag — 2 8 N 


em nr x DS — —— 
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6, and 3d, over it makes gd. which I place undert 
ine in its right place, viz. of pence ; then 1 that [ 
Towed (that is 1 ſhilling) and 12 is 13: 137. from i 
and there reſts' 3, which I likewiſc ſet down under 
own rank; then 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from 12 (by 
rowing 20) and there reſts 8; then r that I borrow 
and 7 makes 8; 8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, 
there remains 6; ſo that the ſum remaining due is (| 
3s 94. à as in the work. For its proof, you mult add 
remainder 68. 37. gd. 2 to the leſſer or under ſum 1 
721. 6d. and it makes 2424. 167. 3d. þ the ſum firſt 
and is a proof of the work's being right. 


More Exariples for Pradtice. - | 1 
10 20 124 10 20 12 10 20 
7 4 fo d. ; J. Js d. l. 4. 4 
Due 174 16 67 74 10 4 2741 7 0 
Paid 97 12 43 29 12 9 1976 16 ( 
Remain 77 4 13 44 17 7 494 10 
— — We ES — — -  —_ — i 
Proof 74 16 63 97410 4 3471 7 oi. 
30 20 12 20 20 12 10 30 1 


vt Due 74 o © 274 26 6 796 O 0 
Paid 46 12 10 197 19 4 279 11 1 


— — — — — A Pr 
Bal. 27 7 2 76 17 2 316 8 
Proof 74 © O 294 16 6 796 0 
Sometimes a ſum owing Owing 266, 
times; then the ſeveral - ſ 20 
payments mult be added | 1s 
together, and their total * 4-4 30 
deducted from the ſum Paid at times 4 90 
firſt due, as in this aud e 117 
the examples following: | | 24 
| | | { 60 | 
Paid in all 256 


Neſts due 10 


© "root 
: r Mort 


bo 
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| J. J. d. J. 40 d. 


„er due 249 12 & Received 100 10 © 
l #24 12 6 6 16 © 
* 1914 9 110 © 0 
0 20 © W 5 12 ö 
* at ſeve 16 16 6 Paid to ſese- J 20 10 0 
ral times | 22 10 2 ral perſonas | 7 9 6 
1 13 12 6 19 8 6 
t 7 16 4 EE 
. ia all 115 3 9 Paid in all 67 9 © 
Reſts due 134 23 2 in 1 5 A | ll 
1 Proof 249 12 0 —.— | 
* 100 10 o 


Avoirdupois Weights 


10 20 4 28 10 428 12 16 16 
Tons. C. gre. 6. E. r.. l, th. oz. dr. 
rom 44 12 4 10 246 2 12 146 2 10 


| —_ | * 


4 ake 39 iq 2 6 164 3 22 97 10 12 
* 4 17 3 21 
| — —  . — — — — — 
7 Proof 44 138.4 10 246 2 18 


Troy Weight. 
10 12 20 '4 10 20 24 
5 Th. oz. paul gr 0% paut. ge. 
From 462 4 io 11 1 47 10 12 
Take 296 9 6 16 976 16 17 


Remain 265 7, 3 19 270 13 19 


Proof 462 24 TO 41 1247 10 12 | 
nd ſo much for Subtraction; which method will 
for any dcnominati n whatever. having reſ>eR to 
[creral tables of quantity, as before hinted in Ad 


HUL: 


33% %ð d PR nd 5 


= 
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M IL TIPLICATION. 


HE next rule in order 1s Multiplication, 2nd þ 
haps the moit ſerviceable rule in bufineſs, fr] 
quick diipatch, of all others in arithmetic ; vid 
ſhall endeavour to. ſhew by n nee, quality, and y 
Now, 4 as 
I. Multiplication is is a rule, chat, by two den gin 
teacheth to find out a third, which ſhall contain ei 
of the two as many times as the other containeth 
unit. . hu | innen 
2. Multiplication is a 2 eompendious workig 
Addition. | 0 
3. It likewiſe ſerves to es great denominat ions 
to ſmall, as pounds into ſhillings, pence into farthing 
4. Having the length and breadth of a plain ſurfa 
pe find its content in ſuperficial or ſquare meaſure. 
5. By Multiplication we find, having. the value of 
thing, or the wages of one perſopg how: to knouy i 
value of many ſuch thingy, or the wages of many 
perſons. 
In Miltiplication we are particularly to take notice 
theſe terme, v 
Multiplicand, 
The J Multiplier, and 
| Product. 
1. The Multiplicand [ceneral: iy the greater of | 
two numbers) is the number to be multiplicd. - 

— 2. The Multip'ier (generally the leſſer of the 
numbers is the number by which the former, is u 
multiplied. 

The Product is the reſult of the work, or ail 
The multiplier and multiplicand are colleQively cal 

Factors. 

But before any procedure can be ads! in this r 
is neceſſary to have the following table by ww 
that 1 perfectly: 


Ds | 


Ml 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
— —üä) 
4 56 7| 8 i 
=P 


10; 14}16| 18 


— 


1 


— 
> 


1211511802124 27 


| e | & | 


— 
O 


tat oteoto toi i» 


42 27136] 45|54[63|72] 81 


10 [200 30 4⁰ 50.60.70 80! go. 


111122133144] 55100177188] 99 
12 24 26 48 60 12184|g6| 108 


This table is ſo plain and eaſy, that there is no need 
lirection; for the product of any two figures will be 
d in that ſquare, which is on a line with the one, 
under the other 3, thus, 54, the produc. of 6 and 
1ll be found on a line with 6; and und er 9, or on a 
with 9, and under 6; ſo 7 times 8 is 50, :and 8 
57 is 56, & e. And thus the table ought: to be got 
cart, for the more dextrous readineſs in multipiying. 


Now for Applications „ 
zample 1. How many are 3 times 472? Which 472 
g ſet down in the margin, I ſay, J times 2 is | 
hich place under 3 the multiplier ; then 3 —— 
7 is 21 ; ſet down 1 under 7, and carry 2 1416 
the two tene, as in addition of one denomina- 


A 


tion 
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tion; then 3 times 4 is 12, and 2 carried is 14 ; wiy 
ſet down, and the product is 1416; that is 3 tima 
makes ſo much; which may be proved by addition, 
ſetting down 472 three times, in additional order, 
- eating it up; which makes the aſſertion good in t 
cond definition, that this rule compendiouſly pr 
-the office-of addition. Likewiſe the foregoing 
ple agrees with the firſt definition; for as three 1 de 
2 
h 


- 472 make 1416, fo doth 472 times 3 make the 
viz. 1416. 3 | 

| Example 2. Again, how fiany are produced by ml 
_ . plying 942 by 42 | | 12 
3 Here I ſay, 4 times 2188, 

4 Multiplier 4 times 4 is 16, 6 and carry 1; 

vai [times 7 is 28, and 1 is 29, wi 
2968 Produt J ſet down, ſo the whole produl 1 

: 2968, as appears by the work, 

More examples of one figure in the multiplier 
theſe, VIZ. | | | | is ET | 
Multiplic. 97420 4444 7460 90% 3675 
Multiplier 5 1 g 
— —— — — — t w 


Product 37100 26664 52220 725632 511101 


Compound M ultiplication | n a 


Te when the multiplier conſiſts of two, three, fon lea 
more figures or cyphers, _ | 
And here you muſt begin with that figure which i 
the place of units of the multiplier, and go through! 

hole multiplicand, by multiplying each figure of i 
that ſaid unit figure, then by the next, to wit, h 

- figure in the place of tens of the multiple: ; then with 
third, &c. to the laſt z always remembering to plat 

. firſt figure of every product or line, (for you wil 
-have as many as you have ſignificant figures i 
-multiplier) I ſay, remember. to place the firſt figur 
each line exactly and perpendicularly under the figur] 
multiply by; aud then add the ſeveral lines or pro 
+ together, which ſo collected give the total prof 
Auired, as in the examples following, vis. 

| 1 7 | | n anc 
ben þ 
be cy 


4 + 
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| | Example 1. 

. How many are 23 times 7426? Furſt I begin 9426 
Eb the unit figure 3 in the multiplier, ſaying 23 
imes 6 is 18.; 8 (which I ſet directly under 3 —: 


which I multiply) and carry 1 ; then 3 22378 
es 2 is 6, and 1 is 7; then three times 4 is 14852 
- 2 and carry I ; then 3 times 7 is 21, andi 
2; and fo 1 have done with tlie firſt figure 170798 
the multiplier, viz. 3. Then I go to the next, 

t is 2, and twice 6 is 123 2 and I carry 1, (which two 
laced in a direct line under 2, the multiplying figure) 
n twice 2 is J, and 1 is 5 ; then twice 4 is-8 . and 
y, twice 7 is 14, which I ſet down ; they I add the 
products together, ſaying, 8 is 8, &. and the total 
the true product or reſult of the multiplication, via. 


her Example 2. 27 
hat is the product of - . $2952 
7g | multiplied by 1 HS 

' | | 


— =: i! appear too prolix, and altogether 2637533 
eceſſary, to give more verbal directions; 4220216 
indeed nauſeous tautology, ſince thoſe 1055054 

n above are ſufficient ; and therefore — 


learner is referred to tie obſervation of 150345195 
fon example, as alſo to thoſe two that fol- | wo 


AY $1 | 

ugh 3275335 . 275827 VER 

e — 

by 4220280 | LA 
10550760 _ | 331054. 

xy 3692745 | 8 1030003 

WY 2532575 | Dq82443 

* Ro Bn 275827 

* 8299070480 -. 5440687575 

en cyphers are intermized with figures in the- 


pier, then multiply by the figures as above; and 
a you come to à cypher in the multiplier, then ſet 
another cypher exactly and perpendicularly under 
hen begin the multiplicand again with the next figure 
de eypher in the multiplier, and go through it in the 
| Ha. ſame-. 
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ſame line, placing the firſt figure of that product ny 
to the cypher towards the left hand; but then heed mi 
be taken that the next figure or cypher of the next i 
mult be ſet down one degree farther towards the k 
hand, and not immediately under the laſt figure ſet dow 


, 


to the cypher ; as in the following examples may de fi 


ly underſtood: + 
24393 7864371 
402 1 
48786 31457484 
975720 471862260 
9805988 15728742 29753435 


| 185630613084 . 
When you have a cypher or cyphers in the multiple 
at the beginning towards the right hand, then ſet it 
them backwards from the place of units towards 1 
right hand: And when you have multiplied | by t 
figure or figures, annex the cypher or cyphers: _ 

| A. it theſe Examplecs, - 


333340 


| „„ 132043700 
I you have cyphers both in the multiplicand u 
multiplier ; then neglect the cyphers in both, and m 
tiply by the figures, and annex the cyphers at laſt: 
. A in theſe Examples, * 
426c0 - 
220 


852. 
85 2 
957 c | 507600000 | 903 36900 
' When'yon are to multiply by 10, 100, 1000, 19,00 
A is only adding or annexing ſo many cyphers to | 
multiplicand, that is, either 1, 2, 3, or 4 cyphers, 
the work is done. Xxampie, Suppoſe I am to 77 


5 


>, 
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by the numbers above; if J multiply it by rc, then 
din o to 375, and then it makes, or the product is 
o; if by 100, then I annex oo, and then it makes 
oo; if by 1000, I put to it ooo, and then it pro- 
es 375 O00 and laſtly, if by 10,000, I then add to 
2000, and then it makes $7500co, &c. And thus 
y any uumber be multiplied, when the multiplier con- 
of an unit with any number-of cyphers, and done by 
pection only, without any formal ſetting down the 
_— $:iplicand with a line drawn under it, &c. 

hus far for direction in the manner how to multiply: 
next will be to ſhew the uſes of multiplication. in real 
oe, and how to apply it on proper occaſions, viz. 

. Suppoſe you want to know how mahy half-crowne - 
re are in 246/. you know that 8 balf-crowas make 14” 
te ſore ſet them down thus: | 


ie 246. 


— | Anſwer: . 1968 

rain, in: 1968 half-crowns; bo many penhee? 

2 30 Pence in half-a-crown. . 

Faw $9040 pence; the anſwer: | 

„% Ind this ſerves. to make out, that great denominatioas 


brought into - ſmaller by. this rule, aecordiug to the 
— definition. (5% + T Ni By "ET bs | . 
, Admit.you wanted to know the contents of a large 5 
le- board table, 34 feet long, and 4 feet wide, multi- 
34 the length, by: 4 the breadthy and the anſwer will + 
136 ſquare feet. for the. true contents-of ſuch a table. 
| this agrees with 4th definition of this rule. _ 
If I know the value of a yard of broad-cloth to 22 ? 
billings, what is the value of 220 yards” of the ſaid : 
bnblagt EIS = 

; : | 7 2 20 * 
Multiply by: ' 12: 


_ _ - 
$900 449 5 a 

10,00 | 220 | 

at Anker 2640 ſhillingeꝭ or 152 pound? 
nuluf ns 5 1 * 

375 


IH 3: IN: 
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Tf the wages of 1 ſeaman be 23 ſhillin à mo 
what is the wages of 250 ſcamen for the Gwe i fims? i 

| ** by 23 
1 — 
750. _— 


. 


— 


Anſwer 5750 ſhillings, or 257 10% 
And theſe two examples accord with the fifth defy 


tion, - or uſe of this rule, | 
And thus much for common multiplication... _ 
1 ſhall, i in the next place, ſay ſome ſmall matter 

cerning multipli cation of money, and a little of 1 Its ul 

and fo conclude this rule. 


MV. ultiplication of M oney. 


Multiplication of ＋ (what moſt would learn abo 
any thing) hath great affinity with addition of mopeſ 
the ſame method being. taken in carrying from one dex 
mination to the next, via- from farthings to pence, fi 
pence to ſhillings, and from ſhillings to pounds. Au 
in addition (and other multiplications) you' begin att 
right hand, and proceed towards the left ; fo berc x 
begin at the leaft denomination, which is allo at 
Tight hand. 
This method of accounting is che moſt 888 Jed 
tious of all others, for ſmall quantities z. and there 
extremely neceſſary in making bills of parcels, &e. 1 
i, beyond all eontradiction, as: furs wad certain 
way whatſoever. = * 
Thr general ral that 

15 3 to multiply the price by Ws quantity. bon 


The firlt ſtep is, for quantities from 2 to 14; ion 

3 done by ane multiplier ; as in the examples follo as i 

Example f» h; + cc 

__ Multiply 5 11 dat 

korb pieces of oloth at 7. 127. 6d. per piece) by 0 | 
an 

45 !5I and 


SIE I fay 6 times 8 i8*36 pence, which is 10 3 
fet down © in the place of pence, and carry 3, and 
place of ſhillings, WIT the ſame as in addition o, 
ney). then 6 times 12 is 755 and three'i i8 757. 2 qua 
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erefore I ſet down 15 ia the place of ſhilliags, and cars 
z to the pounds; then 6 times 7 is 42, and 3 is 450. 
the whole amount of the ſix cloths, at 7/. 125. 6d. per 
eth, is 454 157. ag in the work, which 18 very conciſe; 


Again, how much is ꝙ times 137. 4d. or what is the 
eee nt nd gt 4 Te Dig +7 
la this example Lay 9 

mes 4 is 36d. or 30. L ſet 6 o O 

wn o, and carry 33 then = WEST ent, 
times 3 is 27, and 3 makes 303 I ſet down o, and car .- 
5 3 (as in multiplicat ion of ſimple numbers); theu 9 times . 
is 9, and 3 is 12, which is in the place of: tens of ſhil- 
ngs, and being halved, make juſt 64. and ſo much is the 
lue of g marks. | | 7 


noah 
od 


abo Example 3. | | 
= Once more; What comes 12 gallons of wine. to at 
i 55 . 4d. per gallon? 5 % > 1. d. 

Here I. ſay, 12 times 4 is 48; o and 1 


arry 43 then 12 times 5. is 00, and 4. 
64. or 34. 47. * : : 4, 03 
The next degree or ſtep of advance in this way of: 
koning, is of quantities exceeding 12, even to 12. 
imes 12, or 144; all which, as far as 144 are: found: 
in that excellent table, the table of multiplication ; 
hich is a ready help to all purpoſes of reckoning, and. 
particularly in thts hs i, and that you may proeced with 
dexterity, you muſt be very ready in the. faid table, 
that you may be immediately apprebenfive. what com - 
ponent parts hit your quantity propoſed, op pretty near it, 
(for any quantity below i a2 needs no reeollection at all, 
a in two of the examples foregoing); and then work 
zecordingly; if the quantity be 15 yards, I readily know. 
that 3 times 5 is 15; and therefore 3. and 5, or and 3, 
are to be my multipliers; if the quantity were 21, then 3 
and 7, or 7 and 3. would be multipliers; -1f- 30, then 5 


I and 6, or 6 and 5; alſo 3 and 10, or 10 and 3; if 48, 
. 56, 66, 72, 96, &c. were the quantities, then 5 
toi and 9, 6 and 8, 7 and 8, 6 and 11, 6 and 12, and 8 and 
, &c. are to be multipliers, and exactly hit the ſeveral 


quantities of which they are component parts, and ex- 
„„ amples 
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_ amples of this kind have two multiplications for they 
ſolut ion ö | 3 gs 
When the quantity propoſed is a number irregnlar, « 

ſuch a number that no two numbers in the table can be 

found to anſwer it, then we muſt multiply by two. ſuc, 
numbers as come pretty near it, as is ſaid above; and for 
the number wanting, to make up the number or quantiy 
propoſed, multiply. the given price of one hy the number: 
that is wanting, which will make three products by three 
multiplications; which laſt. product mult be added tothe: 
foregoing products reſulting from: two .multiplicationy, 

and the total will be the aufwers ', 4: 

And firſt, I ſhall ſhew examples of the ſecond ſtep, m. 
of regular quantities that exceed 12, and are preciſely.am 
| ſwered at two nuultiplications, . ſuch as mentioned abo, 


VIZ. „% 
What comes 15 yards of muſlin to at 3 57 
per yard? 5 1 and 5; 
Here 3 times 5 18-154. or 17. 3d. 1 | F 
3 and carry. is. then 3 times 3 is 9, 10 3 
and 1-18 10s. ſo the firſt product is 5 


107. 3d. which I multiply by 5, 4ayk⁊kꝛ⸗ẽgð 
ing 5 times 3 is 15d. or 17. 3d. 2 11 3: 
3 and carry 1; then 5; times 10 is. 50, 

and 1 is 51s. or 21. 117. So the amount of 15 yards, 


thus, viz. If tos. 34. be the value of three times 31. 5d. 
then 5 times the value of 107. 30. muſt of 'neceflify be 
15 times the value of 37. 5d. becauſe 5 tines. 3.18453 


| them multiply by 5, as before, and the anſwer will de 
5d. multiplied by 5) three times alſd, and add them to- 


of work: 


at 37. 54. per yard, is 21. 1 17. 3d. And demonflrable. 


And its truth may be proved by addition and multiplicz- 
tion, thus: Set down 37. 5d. three times, in additional. 
order, and put the three lines together, and the total of 


the ſame. Or ſet down 177. 1d. (the product of 3. 


gether, and the total will be exactly the ſame vith tbe 
reſult by multiplication : As in the following ſpecimen 


© 
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they (1) 5 = .() 
I J. 1 4. 4. 
Ir, of 3 5 3 I IF. 1 
an be 4 4 5 37 8 
. fuck, I-43 — > oy 
ntity 10 3 +2 0 
mber: 5 es 
three | 
0 the 2 11 - 


Here the firſt of theſe two proofs is worked by ad- 
ion and multiplication, and the ſecond by — 


m n (as per margin) and addition. Alſo, 
y this we ſee, that in all examples under this head, 
one; WS arc to pitch upon two numbers (for maltipliers) in 


table; which multiplied together, make the quantity 
poſed; and then we are to multiply the Ka) an b 
e -" the numbers, (it matters not by which 
n that product is to be multiplied by the 1 tr | 
hay and the ſecond or laſt 1 will be the en 
Example 2. N | 
Again what i is the valde of 21 galloas of vrandy | 
4. d. In this example 1 ſay, 7 
7 wanton. times 9 is 63d. or 57. 3d. 
7 and 3 I ſet down 3 and carry 53 
2 then 7 times 7 is 49, and 


50-2 14 3 5 is. 544+ or 24. 145. 80 
be 3. wdeate firſt product is 2. 144 
jj _ 34, which. I multiply by. 
„„ 2g -:' 23, and that produses the 
al - N product or anlwer, viz. 
of. 8/. 27. 9d. A 

be Now follow 2 few more examples of this fort, without 


verbal direQtians, becaule I think thoſe CG given 
be ſufficient. Te ; 1 OY 


de Example 3. Example 4. 
What comes HF ells of, 45 pound of raw ſilk, 
land to, 7. 4. at 157. ba. per lb. 


81 1 7 per ell . l 


” * 
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© 
| Brample Fo 5 Exam oY, 3 np 
56 buſhels of 3 168 lb. of 146. rk 
: Jo . 4. ö 
at 4 9 * a 
— nds | | h ; 75 2 and; , 
© W.9 „ 
8 | | 12 
Anf. 1 6 O | Hf. 41 8 0 
Fa xample 6. Example 8, 
72 broad pieces, 96 cwt. of curranty 
at 23 3 at 2 13 per « 
| 122nd6 . | 3 
is © W = | 77 0 
1 at 
 Anſ. $4 12 00 Anf. 356 16 o W 


The next gradation of advance is of quantities irre 
lar, or of numbers that are not to be anſwered preciſh 
at two multiplications : In this cafe there ariſeth nois 
creaſe of difficulty, but it is as eaſy as the examp 
foregoing ; onl Lure you will have an addition of on 
line more, — by bringing down the price of 

to be added to the laſt product; or elſe a line mc 
made by multiplying the price by what is defeQtive 
wanting in the number by two multiplicatione, to mais 
up the propoſed quantity complete; as it may be of 2, 
3» 4, 5, &c. as by the ſubſequent examples may be 

and underſtood: qa? 3 


Example Is What is the product of 2l. 137. 6d. 


plied by 39? | | T 
J. 2 3 6 ere I find that 6 mult: 
| - and 6 plied by 6 makes 36 ; wichen 

— 16 within 3 of the quanti 
16 1 © propoſed ; wherefore I mv 
| 6 tiply by 6, and that pr. 
— Aut again by the other 6 
96 6 o 7 the laſt product is 96 & 
6 which is the value of 6; 
— — but we want to know 0 
104 6 6 An. value of 39; whereſore il : 


multiply the price of one, viz. 24. 137. 6d. by 3 U 
is defective or wanting to make up 36 to 39, ſayings: 
times 6 is 18d. &c. and find that 3 times 2/. 137. 66" 
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O.. 6d. which added to g6/. Gs. od. the total, gives the 
pplete value of 39; for 36 and 3 makes 39. See the 


rk. ; 
ample 2. What comes. 79 evt. of cheſs. to, at 
per cwt.? | 


Ea th | In this example, I fay, 7 
z 6 © times © is Oz then 7 times 
7 and 18 8 is 563 which is 20. 167. 
— ſet down 16, and carry 23 

9 16 © then 7 times 4.is 7, and 2 
12; ce.arried make g. So the firſt 
— product is 90. 167. od. which 
116 © multiplied by 11 produces 
216 © 107. 167. od. or the value of 
— 773 then for 2 wanting, I 

oc 12 o An}. multiply the price by it, and 


at gives 2/. 167. Od. which added to 107/. 167. od. makes 
whole value of 79, viz. 110/. 127. od. as in the work. 
as there are no pence in the price, you may. multiply 
1. by 79, without bringing it into pounds, . 
you work it, but omit it till the laſt, and 28 

n cut off or ſeparate the laſt figure or 79 
her of the product towards the right — 
nd, and halve thoſe towards the left, which 252 

f will be pounds, and the figure cut off 196 
ings, as in this example: — 
make "= 221 2 


J. 110 12 
The half of 2 is 1, 42 the half of 1 is o, which 1 
ned to the two- ſevered from 221, makes 12: So the 
ſwer is 1 10/. 127. as before. 

Example 3. 112 pounds of ſugar, at. 51d. per bb. ſet 
wa thus : | 
ſo d. 

53 per Ib. 
10 and-10 


4 7 R 1 ; kg 
10 8 | 25 

— — 

3 


10 
= 6 the product of 57 td by 12 defeRive, 


— c— 


11 4 A411. f Here, 


— 
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Here, after I have multiplied by 10 and 10, the n 
of 100, there wants 12, wherefore I multiplied z 
by 12, and it gives 57. 6d. for 12 Ib. at 5d. which 4 
ded to 20. 55.) rod. the value of 100, makes 20. 11, 
the due value of 112 lb. at 34d. per pound, 
Example 4.94 ſtone of beef, at 22d. or 14. 10d. 


ſtone. . ä 
; 14. Iod. F 
10andg , 
— —— i Here what is want 2 
18 4 | ' after tlie two multipi ! 
| 4 2g; 2-45-72 tions, is 4; Wherefore 
| — — multiply 17. 104. (i; 
„ price) by 4, which 
4 duces 7. 4d. to be 
ded, Rc. ; ; | 
8 12 4 Au. | W 
Example 5. 97 X ewt. of raiſins, 
„ OE 33 
at 1 5 6 per C. After J have multipi ng 
9 and 10 by 9 and 10, I muly rd 
— — - the price 257. 64. by 
N _ - quantity wanting, and 
1 | produces 8/. 187. 6d. the 
—— — for the half C. I take 
114 15 © of the price, which is 1 
8 18 6 gd. and then collect t! 
'© 12 q for the 5 C. three lines, the total 
— —— which is 124. Gs. 3d. 
14 6 the anſwer. | 


Note, From the laſt example may be obſerved, tl 
there is no need of too much ſolicitude, concern 
coming ſo very near by two multiplications, for there 
wanting to make up the true quantity ;. nay, if the 
multiplications be ſhort by 10 or 12, it is near enough 
for it is as eaſy to multiply the price by 10 or 12, u 
2 or 3, and the addition is the ſame. 

Example 6. Once more; What comes 110 C. of by 
20,-at 4/. tor, 56. per o? ER 
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e p E *_ * After having multiplied by 10 
d 5410 6 and lo which makes 100, I multi- 
ich of 10 and to ply the price 4/. tos. 6d. by 10 
17. — tumat is wanting, which gives the 
is 5 © | ſame with the firſt product, viz. 
od. 10 457. $5. od. which ftands under 
— the product by 100; and for the 
5210 © 2 of a C. I take 4 of the price, 
WW; 5 ©  wvize firſt the half, and then the 
rant 3 half of that half, that is 2/, 57.34. 
tip 1 2 75 and 11. 27. 754.3 which four lines 
efort added together, make 501... 27. 
3 (WW: 2 10% Anſ. 1076s for the anſwer. | 


be il To prove Multiplication. „ 
Whether of ſimple numbers, or of money, it is moſt | 
rely done by diviſton; but before that is known, take 1 
is method, viz, As you multiplied the multiplicand by 2 
e multiplier, ſo contrariwiſe multiply the muſtiplier by . 
5 e multiplicand; and if the products are alike, the wor 1 
lip ght; or otherwiſe one of thein is wrong, ad mutt 13 
_ gone over again till they do agree. 8 
J 5 1 
7 | Example 1. i, 
be | 365 days in a year. | 4 
1 224 hours in a day. 'Y 
2 _— 1 
d. 730 5 
„ü 8760 _ | 3 : | þ 
ul Here ( reverſely) I Tay, 3 times 4 18 205 © and carry 2 PF 
re times 4 is 24, and 2 is 26, 6 and carry 2; and 3 times 9 
e s12, and 2 is 14. Then 5 times 2 is 10, o ard cur- 1. 
ougph 1; 6 times 2 is 12, and 1 is 13, 3 and carry 1; a :. 
as 08 times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7. Which products added to- 1 
her, make 8760, the hours in a year, without taking 35 
fe odd 6 hours, which the year doth cenſiſt of more 11 
=! a 
: iy 
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at 3 2 per gal. I is 227. or 17. 27. Again, ty 


— twice 8 is 16, and 1 is 19% 
——— . Ffamein conſequence as if you 


ſhews the truth of the operation. The flext rule i 


Hs rule, though accounted the hardeſt lef 
gible to the meaneſt c2pacity. 


number or ſum is contained in another; as if it y 


this rule, : becauſe there is ſometimes a remainder, 


dend, and is always leſs than the diviſor; for if it be n 
or equal to the diviſor, the work is wrong. 


of two at moſt; any of this fort is anſwered by the! 
tiplication table,; as if 63 were to be divided by 


er 

Erample 2. 8 or 

56 gallons of ſpirits I fay here, twice 7 is 141 
fo the carry 17. and 3 times 7 is 21, 7 


7 and 8 8 is 16d. 4 and carry 1. 


1 2 2 and carry ©; and once 8 i 
8 Thus both theſe examples aret 


8 17 4 Aru. ceeded in the common and rep 
. methad of multiplication, 


der 1s 


DIGFTIS8 T0 N 


arithmetic, yet I ſhall make it eaſy and inte 


* 


The uſe of this rule is to know, how many times 


aſked, how often is ꝙᷓ contained in 55 ? The anſweri 
times; or how many times 12 ia there. in 144. Ar 
12 times, | 

As by multiplicatiqn great names or denomination 
brought into ſmall, ſo contrarily by diviſion, ſmall na 
are brought into greater; as farthings (from one gn 
tion to another) into pounds, pounds weight into 
weight, and gallons liquid into-tuns liquid, &c. g- 

In this rule we ate to take particular notice of 
three certain terms following, viz. | 


1. Dividend, or number to be divided. 
2. | The \ Diver or number by which we. divide. 
3. Ausotient, or anſwer to the work; which ft 
how often the diviſor is contained in the dividend. 

4. The remainder; which is an uncertain brand 


ſometimes not. And you muſt particularly note, 
the remainder is ever of the ſame name with-the i 


Diviſion is either ſingle or compound; «Gngle, # 
the diviſor conſifteth of a ſingle figure, and the dini 


D 
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er will be 9 times. Here 63 is the dividend, 7 the 
vr, and 9 the quotient or anſwer. ** 
ampound diviſion is when the dividend hath many or 
e igures or ey ghers, than two, and the diviſor one or 
e figure? Or cyphers, &c. 


Example. 


1+ WW ow many times 7 is there contained in 365 ? Or how 
1 y weeks ina year? EE = | 
wy] 7) 365 (52. 
ou! neral rule for auorking. _ 
ez i. Scek —— 
ly 2, Multiply = 
* z. Subtract bo 
4. Bring down — 


. 
ring ſet down the example with two crooked lines, 
alf parentheſis, one for the diviſor and-the other for” 
quotient, I begin according, to the aforemention- 
eneral rule for working, by ſeeking or aſking how 
1 I can take 7, the diviſor out of 36 the two firſt 
es of the dividend, (for 1 cannot take 7 out of 3, 
quotient being never to begin with o), and the an- 
is 5 times; wherefore 1 place 5 in the quotient, and 
iply the diviſor 7 by it, (as directed in the general 
„ laying 5 times 7 ii 35, which J place under 365 
then thirdly, according to the ſaid rule, I ſubtract 
from 36, and there remains 1; to which I bring 
n the next or laſt figure of the dividend, viz. 5, and 
there is 15 for a new dividend or dividual to work 
then I aſk or ſeek again how oft 7 may be taken 
5. and the anſwer is 2 times; wherefore | put 2 in the. 
ent next to the 5; by which 2 I alſo multiply the 


47 or 7, faying, twice 7 is 14; which I ſet down under 
1, od ſubtract, and there remains 1, which I place be- 


n two ſemicircles thus (1 ), as it ſtands in the work;. 
obſerve, that 365 is the dividend, 7 the diviſor, 52 
uotient: or anſwer, and I the remainqer; the quo- 


he i 4:clares, that 7 is contained in 365 52 times, and : 
de (or remaining; which | ſet over the diviſor thus , 


ſignifies, that there is one ſeventh o& a week, or 1 


b is eaſily to be found by collecting the days of each 
dar month as they ſtand in the almanack. a 
| a "Lf Zea 


more than juſt 5p 2 weeks in a year, or 365 days;. 


Li 
i” 
bs 
if 
lt 
* 


ed a fraction, or a piece or ſegment of the dividend ; bu 
eyphers in the dividend, they muſt have all been brought 


and (after ſubtraction) ſet to the remainder : and f 


take the diviſor out of the ſeveral- dividuals you make, 


under it in the dividend, to ſignify that ſuch.a figure o 
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You may note, That the ſaid ꝗ is properly what is eil. 


of this hereafter, _ | 
Note alſo, That if there had been more figures 9 


down one by one at a time, (and never but one at ating) * 
there remains o, you mult ſtill bring down but ont 
figure or cypher at a time: and for every figure « 
eypher fo brought down, there muſt be a figure org 
placed in the quotient, according to the times you ca 


by bringing down a figure or cypher at a time out 
94 dividend, till all be brought down, and. the work 
ended, — | | 

For a ſpecimen, let us divide 8060 pounds of tobacm 
cqually among 8 men. | 


$)806c (1c07 quoticnt, Here I ſay the eighths 


8 8 once, which I put in the 
/ | quotient ; then the eight * 
C60 | iu. o, o times; which 1 like" * 
= --- wiſe put in the quotient ; tha e 
I p the eighths in o, o times ., 
(4) | gain; which is alih placed it nd 


6 the quotient, and there 
mains 6; to which I bring down o, the laſt of theſdivide noi 
and jt makes 60; laſtly, the 8's in 60, 7 times, and 7 tim 
8 is 56, from 60, and there remains 4; ſo the quotier 
:hews that each perſon muſt have 1007 pounds of tobacco 
for his ſhare in the dividend 8060, 1nd there remains 
pounds over and above, which makes half a pound mor 
due to each man, becauſe 4 the remainder is half of 3 
the diviſor ; and ſo the work is done, the quotient givin 
to cach man ico pounds and an half, for his equ uo 
ihare. ; | „ 
Neat, That in the operation, every time, that Jo 
bring down a figure or cypher, you are to make a por 


expher hath been brought down and done with, as ma 
be obſerved in the foregoing example. 

Though this way of working is plain, and eaſy to H div 
underſi.oud, yet it is ſomewhat tedious ; and therefore 
mall ſhew a quicker way for diſpatch, when the diviſo 
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heſe 


2 eagle fi ure 3 as ſhall be made conſpicuous i in t 
amples fo owing, viz. 


l. IT. nn. 
47898 $)34567. 602970 
otient 19726 (2) 6913 (2) 4950 (2) 

4 E 


roof 78906 | 34567 29702 

ln the firſt of theſe examples I ſay, the 4's in 7 once, 
nd there remains 33 which conſidered as placed before- 
the next figure in the dividend makes 38 ; then the 
's in 38, 9 times; 9 times 4 is 36, from 38, and there 
acc mains 2; which makes 9, the next figure in the divi- 
end 293; then the 4's in 29, 7 times; 7 times 4 18- 
8, from 29, and there reſts 1; which makes o, tke next 
f the dividend, 10g and: the 4's in 10 twice.; twice 4 
8, from 10, and. there remains 2;- which makes 6 the 
figure in the dividend,, 26 laſtly, the 4's in 26, 6. 
ines, ard 6 times-4 is 24, from 26, and there reſts 2, 
he remainder. And ſo for the other two examples. 
1d for proof of the work, (or of any other example). 
ultiply the quotient. by the diviſor, and take the re- 
pirder in the firſt place, or place of units; and if the 
coduR be the ſame with the dividend, the. diviſion is 
ghe: for I ſay, 4, times 6 is 24, and 2 the remainder,, 
akes 26, 6 and carry 2, &c. ; 1 


More Examples bes Angl Figures 
* 3)5432T 7) 7966 99234567. 
uvotient 18107 (0). 398 68 (5) 286063 2 
- WE roof 54321 2279060 234567 * 
bie is the ſhorteſt way of diviſion that can be, by a 
© Wop le figure. 


As it is neceſſary for expedition: to divide by 11 and. 
2 as by a ſingle figure, to have the product in one line 3; 
0 divide as in theſe examples, „ 


1 3 FE 11) 
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© - 11)72646206 12)76677240 
Quotient: 6604200 (6) 6389770 
Bo © ; | . UI: | _ I2 
Nroof | 72646206 n ö | 76677240 
11)476270co.  12)42007400 * 
5 ns ts EE | . exa 
Quotient 4329727 (3) 3500676 (9 e 
II. | "BY par 
— — — . — was 
Proof 47627000 42 0 Dpa 


In the firſt of theſe examples, I ſay the 117. in 12a 
ſwer 6 times, &c. In the ſecond, 1 ſay, the 12's in 76 
anſwer 6 times, &c. In the third, the 14's in 47, 4 time; 
1 times 11 is 44, from 47, and there reſts 3, &c. In the 
fourth, I ſay, the 12's in 42, 3 times z. 3 times 2 is 36 
from 42, and there remains 6, &c. 

By being ready and dextrous in the examples abo 
you may expeditiouſly divide by theſe numbers, viz, 11 
120, 1100, or 1200, &c. for it is but cutting off, or fe 
parating the cyphers from 11 and 12; (when theſe num 
bers happen to be diviſors) and cutting off and ſepa 
rating the like number of figures or cyphers, from th 
right hand of the dividend, and then, divide the figur 
or cyphers towards the left band by 11 or 12, as it ſha 


happens. as in the example following, Na.. ; 
Divide 34567 by 11e, and 890123 by 120, and 9876588 cis 
by 1100, and 67890 1 by 1200. the 
1110) 3456, 1440) 890123 

Quotient 314 r or rs 7417 or of 
x2100)987,65 : 12100)6789p1 
89x ror Fr | 565 * Or Y567 wh 
When you divide by :o, 100, 1000, or 10, ooo; ) um 
have nothing more to do than to cut off, or to ſepaniſ tc 
ſo many figures or cyphers of the dividend towards ti tim 
right hand, as you have cyphers in the diviſor, and tholg mu 
figures towards the left make your quotient ; and the by 
cut off towards the right the remainder, in 
Examples. | une 
Divide 123455789 by 10, 100, 1000, to, ooo. the 


By 10 the 9 18 32345678, and the _ 
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By ioo the quotient is 123456, and remainder 789. 


o By 10,000 the quotient is 12345, and remainder 6709. 
2 When the diviſor. conſtſteth of ſeveral figures, then 


there ariſeth a little more difficulty in the work; but if 
the following directions are heedfully attended to, the 


50 ee ming difficulty is eaſily overcome; . as in the ſucceeding. 
feb example, viz. 1 | 3 = 
6(8) Suppoſe I am to divide 78901 pounds among 32 
2 pariſhes ; or ſuppoſe. an aſſeſſment of ſo much money 


[was laid on ſo. many pariſhes ; what muſt each pariſh 


> Mr by an equal proportion towards the raiſing ſuch a. 
2 an upply ? | | Drs 
n 76, : Diviſor 32) 78991 (. Quotient. 


The example thus ſet out, I begin at the left hand, 
n the ſecking how often I can take 32 out of 78: or more 
s 36, eaſy, how many times 3 there is in 7, and: the anſwer 1s. 
2 times; which I place in the quotient thus, 32)78921(2, 
and then, according to the general rule of working, 


quotient, ſaying, twice 2 is 4, and twice 3 is 6, ſo there. 
u 64 to be taken out of 78, which inould ſtand thus; 
32)78901(2. ER 

, 64 | — 


— 


: 14. 
Then I make a. point under 9, the 3d. figure of the. 
dividend, and bring it down to the remainder 14, and 
then the work appears thus: | | 


32)78901(2: 
| ” cas : 
* | | . 149 * o 
| Seeking again, I aſk how many times 32 in 1493 
0 Wl vhich is not readily to be anſwered ; but how many 


limes 3, the firſt figure of the diviſor, is there in 14, the 
two fir ſt figures of the dividual 149, and the auſwer is 4. 
times; , wherefore, after placing 4 in the quotient, LC 
multiply (as directed in the general rule) the divifor 32, 
by the ſaid 4, ſoying, 4 times 2 is 8, placing it under 9 
in the dividual;z then 4 times 3 is 12, which ſet down 
under 143 ſo there is 128 to be taken out. of 149, and 
then the work appears thus: | | 


By 100 the quotient 18 1 234567, and remainder 89. 


I multiply the diviſor 32, by the 2 placed in the. 


[1 
p ES er OI IP I a Boner te — 


32) 
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3278901024 And after ſubtraction there remaiq 


64 213 then J make a point under o in 
— the dividend, and bring it down to the 
149 right of the remainder 21, and then 
128 there is 210, for a. new dividual; then, 

zZ s the general rule drrects, I ſeek again, 

210 ſaying, How many times 32, the diviſor, 


is there in 210, the dividual ? Or eaſier, how many tia 


z in 212 Byt obſerve well, That whenever you have: 


place more in the dividual than in the diviſor, * then al 
ways ſeek how oft you. can take the firſt figure of the 
diviſor out of the firſt two of the dividual, and the anſye; 
is 7 times; but it will not bear 7 times, for 7 times 42 
is 224, and you cannot take 224 out of 210 or you cat- 
not take 22 eut of 21; wherefore try in your mind, be. 
fore you ſet down the anſwer, or figure of the quotient, 
whether it will go to the number of times, as is moſt 
eaſily ſuggeſted ; as here the queſtion or demand i; 
readily anſwered 7 times; and ſo many times $ way te 
taken in 21; but when you come to multiply the whole 
diviſor by the times you place iu the quotient, you begin 
at the right hand, and go towards the left, carrying the 
tens that ariſe to the next place, which increaſ.s the 


product ſo, that ſometimes ſubtraction cannot be made, 


becauſe the under line is greater than the upper; where: 
fore firſt try in your mind as above-ſaid ; and. fince it 


will not bear 7 times, try if it will go 6 times; ſaying, 


6 times 2 is 12, 2 and carry 1, and 6 times 3 is 18, and 
118 19: And 19 may be taken out of 21 ; therefore 
fet down 6 in the quotient next to the 4, and multiply 
the diviſor 32 by it, and the work will ſtand thus: 

$2)7890i(z46 Here the diviſor 32 multiplied by 6, 


64 * gives 192 to be taken out of 210, and 
— the remainder is 18; to which, after a 
149 point made under it, 1 bring down the 
128 1, the laſt figure of the dividend, and 
— then there is 181 for a new dividual, 
210 - then, according to the rule, I ſeck 
102 again, (for you are to note, That the 
aforefaid general rule of working mult 

18: ' beas often repeated, as you bring dow! 


a figure or cypher from the dividend, to make a nev 
dividual z and alſo, that for every figure or cypher 
broug htdown, there mult likewiſe be a ſiugle _ 
| 5 eypder 
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'vicor may be taken out of 181 the dividual; or how 
any times 3 in 18, and the ready anſwer is & times; 
times; Wherefore I try a quo- 64 
ent figure leſs by one, viz. 5 times, 
ad find it will b-ar it; and ſet- 149 
ing 5 in the quotient next to the 128 
D, l multiply the diviſor 32 by it, — 
ad it produces 1603 which ſub- 210 
ated frum 181, the laſt remain- 192 
Jer is 21, and the quotient or — 
znſwer is 2465; which ſhews that 181 
22 is contained in 78901, 2465 160 
imes, and 21 over. 5 — 
27) 


phat is his daily income? | BED, 
If you divide 39,000 by 365, (the days in a year) the 
quotient will be the anſwer. Set it down for working 
thus: 8 5 
3 36530, ooo 5 
Firſt ſeck how many times 365 can be taken in 3003 
ſen equal number of places with the diviſor) anſwer © 


times; wherefore I go a place farther to the right hand. 
in the dividend, (for nought muſt never begin the quo- 
tent, as we ſaid before) and make a point under it, 
iz, under the laſt o but one, as may be ſeen in the ex- 


imple; and there being a place more in this dividual 
than in the diviſor, I. ſeek how oft the firſt figure of the 
briſor, viz. 3, is contained in the two firſt figures or 
places of the dividend, viz. 30, and the anſwer is 1q 
imes 3 but you are never to take above 9 times at onee 
in any of theſe examples of diviſion ; wherefore try in 
four mind whether it will bear 9 times before you ſet 
t down in the quotient, (as was ſaid before) ſaying to 
jourſelf, or in. your mind, 9 times 5 is 45 5 and go 
4; 9 times 6 is 54, and 4 is 58; 8 and go 5; and y 


mes 3 is 27, and 5 is 32 3 now. 32 cannot be taken. 


dut of 20, wherefore take a figure leſs by an unit or one, 


iz, 8 times, and finding it. will go 8 times, ſet down 8. 
the quotient z3 and then ſay 8 times 5 is 40; © and 
arry 4; and 8 times 6 is 48, and 4 is 52; 2 and ca- 


7.5; and 8 times 3 1s 24, and 5 is 293 and then there 


pber placed in the quotient) how many times 32 the ; 


ut on the trial I find it will not go 327890102463 „ 


Again, admit a nobleman hath 30,000/, per annum, 


19 
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is 2920 to be taken from 3000; and after ſubtra&tiog 
the work will appear thus : | x | 


365 )$0,9000(8 
N 


| 80 | 

Then to the remainder 80, I bring down ©, the lat 
figure of the dividend, and then there is 800 for a ney 
dividual: Then you mult try how oft you can take 36; 
out of the ſaid dividual 800, and the number of place 
being equal in both diviſor aud dividual, to wit, 3; aſk 
how oft 3 in 8; anſwer twice; fo put 2 in the quotient, 
and ſay, twice 5 is 10; © and carry 1; and twice 6 
is 12,! and 1 is 13; 3 and carry 1; and twice 3 is 6, 
and 1 is 7; ſo there is 730, to be deducted from 809, 
and the remainder is 70, as in the work may be ſeen, viz, 
365) 30, ooo 82 Thus it appears that the nobleman 
2920 hath eighty-two pounds per diem, and 
— 70 pounds over, which if multiplied 
800 by 20, the ſhillings in a pound, would 
730 produce 1400 ſhillings ; which if di- 
— vided dy the diviſor 365, there would 
' (ro) come out 37. a day more, and there 
will be a remainder of 305, which multiplied by 12, the 
Pence in a ſhilling, produces 3600; which divided ſiill 

by 365, gives 10 pence a-day more: So that $0,000. a+ 
year, is 82/. 35. lod. a-day. 5 


Once more, divide 46242 gallons by 252, the gallons 


in a tun, thus ſet down: = Ui 
252) 46242(183 In this example, after enquiry, I 
252 find that it will not go twice, there- 
— fore I ſet dowu 1 in the quotient, and 
2104 place 915 under 462 in the dividend, 
2016 and, after ſubtract ion, the rema inder 
— 18. 210; to I which bring down 4 
882 from the dividend, and the dividual 
756 is 2104; and then ſecking again, 
— find it will bear 8 times; which 


(126) placed in the quotient, aud the divi- 

viſor 252 multiplied by it, the product is 2016 to be ſub- 

tracted from 2104 ; which being done, the remainder is 

883 to which 2, the laſt figure of the dividend, being Ml 5: 

brought, down, there is 882 for the laſt dividual: And me 

then ſeeking again, 1 find it will go 3 times; and tbe ad 
7 : pe product A 


from the diviſor, and divide the remaining 
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product of the diviſor multiplied by 3, 48 756; which 


der; ſo that by this diviſion IL. find there are 183 tuns 
in 46242 gallons, and 125 = rp remaining, or over 
and above; which being half of 252 the diviſor, the 
remainder i is therefore half a tun more. 

When you have a cypher, or cyphers, in the diviſor, 
in the firſt, ſecond, or third place, &c. ſeparate ſuch 
cypher or cyphers, with a daſh of. the pen, from the relt 
of the diviſor, and alſo cut off as many figures or cyphers 
from the right of the dividend, as you cut off cyphers 
figures to- 
wards the left hand by the remaining 9 figures 


of the diviſor. 
Example. 
Divide 42952 ſquare poles of land by 160, the ſquare 


poles in an acre of land. 


1610)429512( 268 Here the cypher is cut off 
32 from the diviſor, and 2 from 
— the dividend: Then I aſk how 
109 oft 16 in 42? Anſwer twice; 
96 dhen tlie 16's in 109, anſwer 6 
— times, then the 16's in 135, 

135 anſwer 8 times. 80 there are 
128 268 acres, and 7 remains, that 


is 268 acres, and or Mo ar 
almoſt half an acre. 


Nivide +7100)o: „ 2323 3 or 3558 


= In this example to 
87 1 -Cyphers are ſeparated 
8 N from the diviſor, and 
— alſo two places from 
64 the dividend, and then 
54 62746 is divided 
— only by 27. See the 
105 wok. 
81 . 


25) 

When the diviſor is 3+ 4» 8, 6, or more PE there 
isa ſure and eaſy way of performing the work truly, by 
making a table of the diviſor; which may be done by 
addition, or by multiplying the diviſor by 2, 3, 4, &. 
Admit yau are to divide b by 123456. 
123456) 


racked from 882, there remains 126 for the remain- 
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moſt line, gives the 3d line 370368: which alſo adde 


the ſubſequent Jing or produR to the firſt or uppermal 


in this example, 7 times is too little, and 9 times © 
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8 under the dividual, then I ſubtract that number frot 
the dividual, and the remainder is 6; to which I bri 


I bring down 1, the laſt figure of the dividend ; but fi 


| other © in the quotient, and ſo the work is done, i * 
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123456)98765432 * times 


987648 | 1 1123466 
— m— 

(6321 2 212469 

| — ( 
Here having noted the 3 370461 
number of figures in the — 
diviſor, wilch here is 6, 4 49382 
I make a point under the | | 
uxth figure or place of 5 G172& 

tbe dividend, whereby | 
087654 becomes the firſt 6 7401:0088« 
45 dividual. | 

7 854107 

8 9876, 


— 
111110 


9 | 
'The foregoing table is made * doubling the firſt lin 
which makes 246912: This added to the firſt or upper 


to the ſaid firſt line, makes 493824 for the 4th line a 
product; and ſo of the reſt ; ſtill remembering to ad 


Hine, till you eome to the laſt line of 9 times, whuch | 
1111104; the truth of which may be proved by 4 
tiplying the firſt or uppermoſt line by 2, 3, 4, 5, & 
and if you commit an error by addition, it may be foun 
or corrected by multiplication. 
The uſe of the ſaid Tabte. 

When you have pointed out your number of places! 
the dividend, caſt your eye on the table, and at the fir 
view you may know how many times you can take, 


much; wherefore I ſet down 8 in the quotient, at 
place 987648, the tabular number which ſtauds agail 
down 3, and put o in the quotient, then to the 63, 


bring down 2, and place © in the quotient ; to the 6; 


it will not bear any times or time, wherefore [ put 4 
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ork. 

Thus having Plaioly, fully, and pertinently 8 by 
bal directions the method of working  livifion, z I 
think it unneceſſary to give any more examples in. that 
manner, but ſhall leave ſome few examples for practice 
ake, whoſe quotients and remainders are expreſſed, but 
the operation omitted, to ſave room, and for trial of the 
ingenuity of practitioners. 

400690042 divided by 987, the quotient is 74981 66 
and remainder 200. 

19679002742 divided by 4689, the quot. is 1022987849 
| and the remainder 4566s 


19597 67002 divided by 976294, the quotient is 8163, 
and remainder is 279080. | 


46259, and remainder 8775 138. 
164697 by 4500, quotes 169, and remainder 9127. 
And 8092320000 by 345000, quotes 23456, and re- 
mains Os hs 55 | 8 


The Proof of M, ultiplication and Diviſion, 
in proving multiplication, if you divide the pro- 


end; or if by the multi 
ame with the multipher. | 


ExamPple : 1. 345 


and, the WY will be the 


| . 3. Or thus 8 
34508280024 
690 


* | > 1380 Bet: 
33 41380 | 


Ty 


he quotient is 8000, and remaiuder 6321; as in the 


DRY 
* 
- l P > 4 b 8 wy 8 1* — — , 
eb I RS enters I 


4;6789012345 divided by 9876543, the quotient is 


„„ oe ae YT PE — ” 
l A e er 


1 two rules reciprocally prove each other; ſor 
unc by the multiplier, the quotient will be the multipli- 


— 7 —_—_ = . 


2 — 


43 33 


— ana ao = 


S FOE * 
„ 


_divifion may be proved by diviſion as aforeſaid. 


plication, in this manner, viz. multiply the quotient by 


in diviſion of money, whereby may be ſeen how expedi 


courſe to reduction, the rule of three, &c. via. 


An 30, 6 times; and ſo the work is done, and the anſut 


: are in the ſaid diviſion cf 20. I2t. 6d. amongſt f 
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To prove Diviſions, 


_ "Diviſion may be proved by diviſion, thus: "= 4G 
E you divide the dividend by the quotient, the queen 


-will-be your former diviſor. a 

| Examples i 
Divide 8280 by 345. | 

34508280024 l 


Here the working again is needleſs, it being in tle 
page foregoing ; ſhews the truth of the aſſertion, thy 


But the moſt uſual way of proving diviſion is by multi. 


the diviſor, and the product will beequal to the dividend; 
See the example in the foregoing page. 
345 Quotient 


24 Diviſor Ys 
—_— Note, That when there is u 
1380 ED remainder, ſuch remainder mul 
—_— de taken in, or added to the pu 
-8280 Proof 55 


As in multiplication I gave ſome examples of it 
utility in money, ſo likewiſe I ſhall give a few examp 


tiouſly ſome things may be dont,” without having i 


Example 1. 


Divide 26/. 125. 6d, equally among five men. For di 
-Pofition of working, ſet it down as follows: 25 

J. . d. In the working of this, I ſay, 

5) 26 12 6 g's in 26, 5 times; 5 times 5 18 35 

— —— from 26, and there remains 1, th 

5 6 6 is. 1 pound, or 20 ſhillings; 'whic 

5 with the 125. in the place of ſhilling 

— —.— makes 322. then the 478 in 32, 

Proof 26 12 6 times; 6 times 5 is 307. from; 

, 1 and there remains 24. or 244. whid 

with 62. in the place of pence, makes 30; then the 


38, that each man muſt have 5/. 64. 6d. ſor his equ 


perſon! 


Pg 
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rſons : and the truth of it is proved by multiplication 
money, ſufficiently ſhewn in the rule of Multiplica- 

on; as here, 5 times Gis 30, 6 and carry 2; and 5 

nes 6 is 30, and 2 is 32, 12 and carry 1; and 5 times 

is 25, and 1 is 26, Ke. e 
Example 2. 6 


Divide the charges of a country: feaſt, amounting 10 * 


16/. 137. 4d. equally.,amongſt 12 ſtewards, to know 


hat each Reward muſt pay . 
„ bo Here I ſay the 12's in 24 twice, 
2) 246 13 4 and 12˙8 in 6, o times, and there 
— — remains. 6“. or 120s. and 139. makes 
% 20 11 1 1333; and then the 42's in 133. is 
| 11, and there remains 17. or 12d. 


hen 12 and 4 is 16, and the 12's in 16 once, and 4 re- - 


ins; ſo that each ſteward muſt pay 200. 119. 14. 
four twelfths of a penny, ſomething more than a + 
arthing 3 and this may be proved as that above. 
When any quantity 1s ſuch a number, that any two 
its of the multiplieation table multiplied together 
nke the ſaid quantity or number, then the quotient 
ay be very expediouſly found at two diviſioas, and 
oner. than at one. Example; Divide 7872 by 32. 
1 this example, the component parts, which multiplied - 
gether make the. diviſor 32, are 4 and 8, or'8 and 4; 
it matters not which of them you divide by firit;. - 
Ir either way will give a true and the. ſame quotient; 


may be ſeen by the different-methods of the following 


Or chu, 8) 1872 © 


- 246 Quotients- 

Here, though the operationy are divers, yet the qug- | 
ats are one and the ſame. Again, divide 44184 by 56. 

| Example. 7144184 | 
e 8) 6312 


— — 
7 


%. 


789 Quotient. 
K. 2 
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or both will give the ſame quotient. 


. & c. 
* firſt divifion, or the laſt, or both z to know the true re. 


} 
* 
1 
1 
1 
? 
bs 1 
13 
© £5 
v8) 
i 
* 
* 
i 
ö 71 
75 
9 ; 
* 
1 
5. 
4 
+3: 
WF; 
6; 
13 
1 
1 
1 
"Vit 
1 
4 
: 1 
' 2 
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price or value of one thing at the ſaid rate, as well as by 


Here the diviſors are 7 and 8, or 8 and 7 ; for either 


And thus may above forty examples be wrought hy 
numbers aut of the multiplication table, with great dif. 
patch and expediti ition, as by 15, 18, 25, 35» 6 77, 90 


When it happens that there is any remainder, i in the 


mainder, as if you divided by the common way, take 
this method, viz. multiply the tirſt diviſor by the laſt re. 
mainder, and take in or add the firſt remainder, if then 
be any, and the product will be the true or ſame remaly 
der, as if * divided by the long wax. 
| — Divide 4567 by 15. 
3 3 Here I multiply 3, 25 firſt diviſor, 
— — by 2, the laſt remainder, and take in i, 
5) 1522 1 the jirſt remainder, and it makes 7 for 
364 2: the true remainder, as may be proved 
8 — at leiſure b the te: wage 1 
7 


| The lame method. may. be taken. with-reſpe& to colt 
ponent parts in 2 money, as in —_ of * 
numbers. | 


| Example, 
1 d. 
Divide $63 15 G inte ea. 


11 ⏑˙— 


6) ) 154 1 12: 10 


— 


FAY 25 15 3 
By this method of diviſion of money, ( If the quantity 
be as aforeſaid; made by even component parts) you 
mays by having the price of ſeveral things, know the 


* 


the rule of three: So doth multiplication of money n- 
{wer queſtions in. the rule. of three, hw the. iel 
number i is an unit or one. 
Example by Divi ion, 
7} h . d. 
If 48 2. of coffee 10 © what led 3. 


n * 


12) 4 10 o. 
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As in the multiplication of money, to have an anſwer, . 
vou multiply the price by the quantity; ſo in diviſion + 
o money, you divide the price by the-quantity, to have 
[your anſwers. | 5 a : 
could ſpeak more largely, if I hid room, of the ex- 
eellect uſes that may be made of multiplication and divi- - 
fon only; but their vatious uſes will be better under- 
food by their application in the following rules of arith- 
metic, particularly in the next rule called . 


EDT IN. 


7 HICH is an application of multiplication and di- 
Y viſion, ſnewing how to reduce nuinbers of one de- 
nomination to another, thereby diſcovering-the ſame va- 
luz, though in different terms, 


1. As firſt, all great names are brought into ſmaller - 
by multiplication, ,as pounds into ſhillings, pence, or 
farthings, by - multiplying by 20, 12, and 4. Os hun- 
dreds weight into pounds weight, by multiplying by 4, 
and by 28, ox by 112 or lower into ounces or drams, 
by multiplying by 16 and 16. 

2. And. on the contrary, all ſmall names are bruught 
into greater by diviſion; as farthings into- pounds, by di- 
viding by 4, 12, and 203 and pounds weight into hun- 
drc.'s weight, by dividing by 28 and 4 the drams into 
pounds, by dividing by 16 and 16. | | 

But you may note, That pounds are. brought -iato - 
tity pence, by multiplying by 240; or into farthings, by mul- - 
tiplying by 960; and juſt the contrary by diviſion. 

The ſenſe, meaning, and uſe of: reduction is expreſſed. : 
in the following yerſes: | 


Reduction aut howw wwe of names in uſe *: 

May great to ſmall, and ſmall to great, reduces; -; 
So'that the anſwer which ſhall thence ariſe... 

The given ſum in value equalize: + . 
Multeply, or divide it back, you muſſs 
Which makes again your given number juſt. 


X. 3 1 | Example s 


5 
15 73 
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In 240 Pounds ſterl. how many pence 2 EI 
4 20 Shillings x pound, Or thus; 
4800 Shillings in 240%. 22404. jn 1 
12 Pence 1 ſhilling... — — 
iſ. 57600 Pence in 24. 4806 
. , m. 
© Example. 
I 226 tons of copper, how many pounds weight? 
20 C. 1 ton. 2 i 3 IN 
— . . Or thus: 
4520 Hund. wt. ia 226. tone 226 Ton. 
4 qrs. 1 C. . 10 5 
18080 qrs. of a.c. wt. in 2a5 tons. 4520 
144640 8740 
36160 | 4520 . 
506 140 Pounds wt. in 226 tons. 356240 Pounds. . 
the 


Theſe foregoing examples are great names to be brought 
into ſmall, (as . An _ be- obſerved and under IN þ , 
therefore,, as the firſt rule dĩrecteth, it is done by multi- ! 
plication, by multiplying the greater name by the nuniber ®* 
of the next lefſer name, that makes one of the ſaid great C 
er; as in the laſt examples the lefſer name to pounds u. 
fillings; wherefore-I multiply by 20, becauſe 2o of that ud 
leſſer name make one of the ſaid er name, i. e. 10 
_ ſhillings make a pound. And the gard is had, and 
method obſerved, in the example of 3 as is very 
plain to be ſeen in the work, and is d reduction de- 
ſcending, becauſe it brings higher or greater denomins · 
Lions into lower or leſſer. . | 

. Example 


2 1h 
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"8: Example 3. 
Bring 494400 Farthiugs into Pounds. 
— —_ Or thus: 
| 12) 123600 Pence. 9610) 4944910 (515. 
110) 103010 Shillings. —— [In this way L 
— | 144 divide by 960, 
515 Pounds. _ 96 the farthings 
„„ | ———- in a pound, 
| | | | 480 &c.. 
„ 480 
(0): 


In the firſt way T divide the farthings by 4» becauſe 4 
f'them make a penny, and the quotient is pence; then 
theſe pence I divide by. 12, becauſe 12 of them make a. 
ſhilling, and that quotient is ſhillings ; which ſhillings I. 
divide by 20, to bring them into pounds, thus; .I cut off 
he cypher in the 7 ——— the right, for the cy- 
her that is in the divifor 20, which is allo ſeparated from 
2 with a:daſh of the pen, (ae may be ſeen in the work); 
hen I halve the, figures one by. one, as they are: united. 
with the remainder in the dividend; which half is pounds, 
and is a ſhort way of dividing by.20; In the example, I. 
ay, the half of 10, (becauſe i muſt not ſet down. o at the 
beginning) is 5, and the half of 3 is 1, and there remains 
1; which makes the next. which is o, o; and the half 
of 10.18 5; ſo that tozoo ſhillings make 51 5 pounds, or. 
dere are ſo many pounds in 294400 farthings. _ 
Note, In dividing by 20 as above, if any. thing remains, 

it muſt. be joined or annexed. to the figure or 5 
cut off; as- ſuppoſe there had in habving the laſt. figure 
(excepting what you cut off) remained 1: Then that one 
wuſt have been. joined to the cypher: ſeparated or cut off. 
ad. there would have been ten ſhillings... 


8 Example 
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| Example 4. 1 | 
Reduce 27552 pounds weight into hundreds weipht, 
28) 27552 (984 "OO" 
—— — „ 
— 246 ewt. Anſe 1712) 275620246 4s, 
235 — 2 
224 5 3 
. ; Q ; 515. 
112 448 
112 
i "3: 
:(e}:: | 672 


In the firſt of the two foregoing —_— I dine 
the pounds by 28; to bring them into quarters; then! 
divide thoſe quarters by 4, to bring them into hundred 
weight, as in the work: F * 

In the ſecond way, I divide the pounds weight by b 
112, the pounds in a hundred weight, and it brings the : | 
pounds weight into himdreds.weight at once, nn 
The ſaid examples are of ſmall denominations: to bt 
brought into greater, and therefore, according to the ſe 
cond rule of direction, it is done by diviſion, by dividing 
the leſſer name by as many of them as make the next 
greater name; that is by 28, becauſe' 28. of them male 
one of the next greater name, viz. a quarter of an hun 
dred; and this reduction is called Reduction Aſcending, 
becauſe it brings low or ſmall names to higher or greate 
denominations. —— By which-it may be obſerved that il 
queſtions in reduction, whether aſcending or deſcending 
are anſwered either by multiplication or diviſion orb 
both; as will plainly appear in the ſundry examples 
reducing of divers denominations to others. . 

When it is required to reduce: numbers of ſeveral de 
nominations by reduction aſcending, or by multiplic 
tion, you are to work as before; but you muſt alwa 


remember to take iu ſuch numbers as-ſtand in the place | 
of the next inferior denomination, as when you multiphW ind 
the pounds by 20, af there be any ſhillings in the dero 28, 
mination or place of ſhillings, you muſt take them in; of odd 
likewiſe, when you multiply the ſhillings by 12, if there by 

t 


be any pence in the place of pence, you muſt alſo tal 


them in: and fo when you multiply the pence by 4, to 
new them into farthings, you muſt take in the far- 
the following work: 


Bt OY 
. : 


Jo . ; FI 
In 346 16 9 halfpenuy how many farthinge? 
20 Shillings 1 pound. 

6936 Shillings 1n 346% . : 
12 Pence 1 flulling. 
83241 Pence in 3464. 165. 94d. I 
4 Farthings 1 penny. 3 
332966 Farthings in 346/. 167. 9d. halfpenny. 
The example is ſo plain in the work, that it hardly 
needs any explication; but I begin to. ſay o 18 o, but 6+ 
. in the units of ſhillings. is 6; then twice 6 ig 12, and i in 
u the tens of ſhillings is 13, 3 and carry 1 ; and twice 4 is 8, 
and 1 is 9; and twice 3 106; then by 12, ſaying 12 
times 6 18 72, and gd. (in the place of pence) is 8 i, i and 
carry 8; and 12 times 3 is 36, and 8; is 44, 4 and carry 
4; and 12 times 9 is 108, and 4 is 112, 2 and carry 113 
and 12 times 6 is 7a; and 11 i889, ke. 
ws - of WS e ee a 
EC. gr. thy Wy or bs ne. on, 5 
56 2 1 f Tobacco how many pounds. wt.? | 
4 Us. 1 ot. wane +4 wel OE WK: 
226 qrs. in 56 ent. 2 qrs.. 
28 Ib. 1qr. of a cw ___.. 
1814 9 2 4 5 
3 3 -. 
Anſe 6344 Pounds wt. in- 56 ewt, 2 qrs. 16 lb. 
In the foregoing work, T firſt multiply the 36 C. by 4, 
ind take in 2 qrs, and then I multiply the 225 qrs. by 


5-2" 


aw 


odd pounds) is 54 ; 4 and carry 5, &c Then I multiply 
by 2, ſaying twice 6 18 12, and-1 (that ſands in the place 
t teua in the odd pounds) is 13. 3 and carry 1. Then 
| wh adding 
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things, if there be any, in the place of farthings, as in 


* 
— 
> 
0 
* 2 = "IX 2 n : 
n — = i. 20+. wt - * : [A IE 19 —K — A — ” . k 
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28, ſaying, 8 times 6 is 48, and 6 (the unit-figure in the 


, » 
— = — — — — — — q N— — — 
— * — by - "= _— 
— — — GR, * — _— 
2 4g "_ —" F Ty #4 28 or 
8 8 2 
2", 8 > by -- 7 : 
. OE He In 
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adding the two products together, they make 630 
pounds contained in 56 C. 2 qrs. 16 Ib. as in-the work i 
conſpicuous. Or, the example may be ſooner done, by 
multiplying the 56 C. by 112, the pounds in a cut. 
and taking in the odd weight, viz. 2 qrs. 16lb. or 12 
pounds at once. ; | 


C. I fay here, 12 times G:is 72; 2 and 

56 carry 7; and 12 times 5 is 60, and 

112 is 67 3 and then once 6 is 6, ſettiog it 

„ — down in the third place, becauſe by 

672 multiplying by 12 at once two place 

56,720dd aut. are taken up: See the work. 
0344 7 4 I £43 
Or, ſtill. briefer thus, by ſetting down 36 C. 

the 56 C. four ſeveral times, as on the, 56 


margin, taking in the odd weight, as be- $56 \ 
fore; which makes the fame as above, 56,72 
viz, 6344 pounds. Fo — 


Nedactian Ascending, 


Is the brin ing numbers from a lefler:denomination ta 
2. greater, is the reverſe. of. reduction deſcendingj. 


and each may ſerve as a proof ta the. other, one being 


performed by multiplication, and the other by diviſion, 


And note, That when at auy time in reduction deſcend - 


ing you. take in, or add. to, the. odd money, weight, or 
meaſure, as you multiply the - feveral denominations, 
ſuch quantities will be the remainders in reduction a: 
focnding. - 1 


4) Examples by the tawo \ foregoing Sims. 
In 332966 Farthings how many pounds? 


12) 83241 34. remains what taken. in. 


COS er COTE 


; 210) 69316 9d. remains wha ttaken Tins: . 


346. 167. remains what.taken in. | 
So thatfin 332966 farthings there are 3464. 167. 954. 
; non work deſcending. 


2 


and. is. a ſure proof of the 


4. 


14 


Gy 
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Again, in 6344 pounds weight, how many hundred wt ? 


4 
28) 6344 (226 ri. 
74 56C. 2 qrs. taken in. 
56 
1 
168 
416) remains nw taken in. 
so that in 6344 pounds weight there is 56 C. 2 qrs. 
16 1b. and proves the foregoing examples deſcending to 
be right. 
Now follow promiſeuous examples of both kinds of 
reduction, one proving the other. 
In 276/. 125. how many pence ? 


20 | 12 
— In 663849. how many powads ? 


12 210055 zl 


7 663844. nf. 4. 276 12 and proof.” 


— and 


In 47964 grains how _ pounds Troy? 
Y 47964 ( 19918 

24 12)99(18 pwts. 
239 Io 8 lb. 3 oz. . 1a gr. how many 
216 * Cgrains ? 
239 P 

216 120 | F 

204 , 1998. 

192 24 
WH Crain (12) 7994 = 
1 | „ / 5 11-5 


Arſe 41964 and progf. 1 
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In 34 C. 3 qr% of cotton-wool, how many pond; ? 


= "wy; 3892 (34 C4 proyf, \ 


34 1 336⁵ 


3484 | — 


| 140 Me or 2 of ac. 
In 456 C. 3 urs. 27 Ib. of copper, how many pounds? 
And what comes. it to at 21d. per Ib. 


456 Go 9 
1 WIE Or thus: 
_ = — 
_ gs...» 
114 | 
| "63" 
$1183 pounds. 456 
m— . | 31183 Penh 


1074843 penee; which eng into pounds by din 
 *fion, or reduction aſcending, as befor 
ſhewn, and it will amount to 4478 
; 105. 34. 

Bring 4796 ells Flemiſh into ells Engliſh. Multiphy 
3 by 3, and divide by 5 — 3 quars 
— ters make an ell Flemiſh, andg au el 

5) 14288 Englih _ 


2877+ 
1 Reduce 456 ells Eoglit into yards] lun by 5 
and divide by 4, thus: 
456 Engliſh ella. A 
5 ars. 1 Engliſh ell. | 
— In 570 yards, how many 5 Eg ale 
4) 2280 gs. * I yard. 


Yds, 570 An. a : 


Bau 


I 


NM 
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Bring 130 tuns of wine into gallons. 
1 hogſheads 1 tin. 
— Or thus: 


520 252 gallons 1 tun. 
63 gall. 1 hogſh. 130 tuns. 


1560 7560 
3120 252 
Anſ. 32760 32760 gallons. 


Laſts. Wwe. Buſh. Pecks 


Reduce 2 $3 5 2 into pecks. 
10-qrs. laſt 
— Here 1 multiply by 10, und 
1 take in 3 qrs. 8nd then by 8, 
8buſhels 1qr. :and take in 5 buſhels, * 


unds — | laſtly by 4, and take in 2 
3339 pecks, 
4 pecks -1'buſhet | 
1 13558 pecks in 42 laſts, 3 quarters, 5 buſhels, 


and 2 pecks. - 
In 13558 pecka, how many laſts, & c. 
4) 13558 


8) 3389-2 pecks taken in 


no) 4213-5 buſhels taken in 
| Laſts 42-3 quarters taken in 
7 5 Anf. 42 laſts, 3 rs. 5 buſhels, and 2 a 


By Reduction alſe 
elle Foreign coins or exchanges may be reduced to ſterling 


money; and, on the contrary, ſterling money to foreign. 
Examples. 


Reduce 246 Venctian Ducats de Banco into fterling 


money, the:exchange at Sac. ering per _— thus ; 


* f | 246 


' 
| 
| 
15 


1 
f 
. 
It 
| 
1 
4 


Y 
£7 
9 
> £ 4 
2 
1 
* 
* 5 
&: 
bs 
: 1 
1 
* 
MW 
"0 
* 
1 4 
= 
* 
* 
* 
5 1 8 
1 
+ 
is 
—_—- 
i 
4 
| > 
=” 
487 
WL 
{4 . 
f 8. 
1 
$i 
$i 
3 
_ + 
-& 
be 
11 
wm 
1 
: 4 1 
833 
"> 
.— 
"_=— 
Ps 
js "x 
WE 
Ws 
1 7 


1 
=o 

12 
if 
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246 
52 of 
ate 
492 ate 
1 230 ouN 
00, 
12) 12792 2 
| 1u0t 
20 1066 T 


£- $36 to Th paid in "FM fo 
the 246 ducats -drawn it 


Venice. 
Reduce 530. 67. ſterling into ducats, at 52d. ſterling 
20 Per ducat. v 
yo66 5 
. 


— : 
52) 12792 (246 ducats to 'be paid in van for 51 


104 6. drawn in London. 
| w . 23 e. 
„Jo reduce Flemiſh money into lerling money, divide 


1 3 pence Flemiſh by the courſe of exchange, ſuppoſe 

| 5. 4d. and the quotient will be the ſterling money 
_ what rewains.multiply by 20, e. 

Examples In _ 13. 4d. Flemiſh how man 

| ponede ſterling, &e, 


337. 44. Flemiſh 7853 
12 | 12 


— 

| 40⁰ 4100) 582401145 
| ; Remains 240 
| 20 


— — 


4100).481co(12 2 


An 1454. 125. 
By che / work it appears, that 1451. 127. ſterling ® 
\-£wervy or is equivalent to 2420. 137 4d. Flemiſh, at 35 
4d. per pound ä | ® 
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Thus Flemiſh money may be reduced to ſterling 
noneys though the courſe of exchange be at any other 
te of ſhillings and pence Flemiſh .; But when at the 
ite above, Viz. 337. 4d. then the anſwer is ſooner 
und by multiplying by 3, aud dividing by 5; for 
„0d. Flemiſh is equal to 240.7. ſterling, (each being 2 
ound), as 5 is to 33 for, if you divide 400 by 5, it 
notes 80; 10 240 divided by 3, quotes the ſame. 
The foregoing example done by the laſt propoſed way. 

/. 242 13 4 Flemiſh 


- 
3 — 
* "4 - * , 
Pos * 2 E 4 
> E . 


* 


„„ 
N = aa £ P” 7 


+ 
11 
: 
| 
4, 
WW 


3 
8) 7398-0 0 
C. $45.12 & | 


Nite. French money is reduced to Sterling, vjzs 
irres, Sols, Deniers, (or French pence) as Sterling or 
liſh money, by multiplying by 20 and: 1 | 
In 426 French crowns, each 54 2d. iterling, how 
ny pounds fterhing ? = 
4:6 In this example, the number 
54 of crowns is multiphed by 54d. 
— and for the 3d. I take the 4th- 
1704 part of 426, which is 1062 of a 
2130 penny, or halfpenny; which 
106 40rd. added to the other pence, gives 
— fr total 23110d. which divid- 
12)23110F ed by 12, quotes 1925, and 
| —— 10d. remains; ſp the anſwer is 
2100 19245 103 960. 56. 103d. ſterling, as in the 
works 0 1 


% I. 96—5 load. | 
Again, bring 1600 pieces of eight, at 543d. ſterling, 
nto pounds ſterling. | 8 


1600 4 $3: *7s 144. 
= „„ 
6400 Here the 1600 pieces of eight 
8000 are multiplied by 54, to bring 
400 them into pence; and for the 2 1 
— take the 4 of 1600, &c. as in the 
12)8 6800 work. And the anfwer is 4. 361 
23134. 
| 1.361 13 4. 


L | 2. This: 
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This method is of uſe in reducing the exchange pr 
Cadiz, Leghorn, and Genoa. Or when the exchange i vu 
at ſo, many pence, and eights of a penny, (as often the 
exchanges run) then multiply the given numher to re. 
duce it into pence by the pence” contained in a piece of i 1); 


eight; and alſo multiply the ſaid given number apart, by 


the numerator or upper figure of the fraction, ad be: 
divide by the dempminator, or under figure of the fac. if :id 
tion, and the quotient will be pence ; which add 9 | 
the other peuce produced by. multiplying. the gira ſcc 
number by the pence contained in one of the pieces a pre 
exchange; then divide the total pence by 12, &c. 


Example. 
Bring 296 dollars, at 524d. ſterling into pound 


ſterling. 296 1 
32 | is,- 

592 296 Dollars | 
1480 „ 75 
3 3 Th. 

e +5392 8) 1480 que 
185. , mor 
bo | = — —_— 185- 's C 
14015577 F 
8 80 tre 

210) 12918 1 | 5 
„ „ ſam 

Anſe 1.64 18 1. Sterling money due . 1nd 
| 2896 dollars at 5 2d. e. 

ſterling per dollar. the 
Nut dueats, dollars, crowns, mullreas, &c. are mom m 
expeditiouſly caſt up by. the rules of practice hereafter For 
be ſne wn. | —_— FF 
And ſe much for Reduction. The next rule in ar bott 
metic is. | +- 
= | low 
The GOL DEN RULE; or, Rule of Three, Ry 
J is called the Golden Rule fromits excellent perſon ther 
ance in arithmetic, and ia other parts of mathemit nati 
cal learning. - 3 fill. 
And it is called the Rule of Three, becauſe fro (art! 
three numbers giyen, propoſed, or known, we find out &. 
Ourth apmber required or unknown, which beats [00 ton 


proporii 


proportion to the third as the fecond doth to the firſt 


proportion. * ; a | | 

And of this proportion there are two ſorts ; one called 
Direct, and the other Indirect, or Reverſe. | 

Direct Proportion is, when the ſecond and third num- 
bers are to be multiplied together, and their product di- 
vided by the firſt, | | 

Indirect, or Reverſe Proportion is, when the firſt and 
ſecond numbers are to be multiplied together, and their 
product divided by the third. 5 
In dire& proportion, the fourth number, or anſwer to 
the queſtion, contains the third number as often (or as 
many times) as the ſecond contains the firſt. 


But : 1 indirect proportion the greater the third number 


is, the greater is the fourth. | 5 


5 „ The ſlating the queſtion. 


The chiefeſt difficulty that occurs in the Rule of 


Three is the right, placing the numbers, or ftating the 


queſtion: for when that is done, you have nothing. 
more to do, but to multiply and divide, ahd the work 


is done. 

And to this end we are to remember, that of the 
tiree given numbers two of them are always of one name 
or denomination, and the other number is ever of the 
ſame name with the fourth number or anſwer required ; 
and muſt always be the ſecond or middle number; and 
the number that aſketh the queſtion muſt ſtill poſits 
the third or laſt place; and the other number of the 
lame name with the third, muſt be the firſt number; 
For the firſt and third numbers muſt always be of one 
name, viz. both money, both weight, both time; or 


ther the firſt or third number conſiſts of ſeveral denomi- 
nations, that is, of pounds and ſhillings; or pounds, 
ſillings, and pence ; or of pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
larthings; or of tons hundrede, quarters, and pounds, 
&, then muit they be reduced to the loweſt name men- 
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"mmber. From 'whence alſo it is called The Rule of 


. * 


ccc nh 28 2; 
* . 4 7, 3 


is, the leſs is the fourth; and the leſſer the third number 


both meafure, And though they be of one kind, yet 
if one of them is altered by reduction, from a high to a 
lower name, then the. other muſt be feduced to the ſame © 
nme. For you muſt particularly note, * That if ei- 


tioned, And if:one happen to be of divers denomina- - 
|  £L:3 tions 


— gas. oa. PET 5 20 
n dds oe 


a 


3 


2 £4 bv * 
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tions, and the other but of one name; then the numye. 
of one name muſt be reduced as low, or into the ſame 
name with the other; as ſuppoſe. the firſt: number ;, 
Lrought into farthings, then the. third number; , though 
but pounds, mutt be brought into farthings alſo. Then 
you are to multiply the ſecond and third numbers to- 
gether, (when. the proportion is direct) and divide the 
product by the firſt number: and. the quotient thence 
ariſing will be the anſwer to the queſtion, and in the ſam: 
name with the middle number; and if in a ſmall denon! 
nation, it muſt be brought. by diviſion to the highel 
name, for the better underſtanding the anſwer.” 7 Ml... 
muff alſo note, That if the middle. number be ſeveral ] 
denoniinations,. it muſt be bronght: into the. lowet ope 


mentioned,” . — 
Example 1. ” 

If 12 gallons of brandy coſt 3. 107. what will 134"; 
gallons colt at that rate ? 2 ſp 
Gallons. | 1 Gallon. fave 
— 134, ſhall 
5 — * wor 

Van — 
90 12) 12060 od, 

210) 1001 


yy 1. 50 5 Ar. Is 
Here the firſt and third numbers are of like names, coll 
vin both gallons; and 134 being the number that aſked 


the queſtion, it hath the third place, as it always mul WW I. 

as before aſſerted; and 4/. 10s. the ſecond number, being 

of two denominations, viz. pounds and ſhilling, it is re- 1 

duced into the loweſt mentioned, viz. ſhillings, as before vil 

directed, and then the three numbers are theſe VIZ. 12-90- 

the ſecond gumber, produces 12060, ich divided by 1 

the. firſt number, quotes 1005, which are ſhillings, becau i . 

go, the middle number, were ſhillings, and 1005 — hr 
divided by 20, gives 500. 87. for the anſwer: And Ju 41 
| the proof of its trutb, ſtate it back again thus: 4 


Za 1 
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| Example 2. 
ſame Gal. 8 Gal. 
er i if134 colt oo 5 what 122 % 
ouph, 204 - | | 
Then 
to. 1005 
e the 12 
lence — 
{am 134) 12060 (908. Aus. or 41. 108. the coſt of 19: 
ON» 


1206 3 and is a ſure proof of the- 


het Mr work ; and. the back ſtating and working the proof 
In s as much a queſtion in the rule of three as the firſt. 

eral By the foregoing rules and directions, and theſe twa . 
web operations, you may underſtand the nature. of the rule, 


and method of working, and with eaſe and certainty an- 
ſwer any example propoſed in the rule of three direct; 
and therefore 1 ſhall omit what. I can of verbal directions, 
d abate as much of: figure work as is conſiſtent with. 
liſpatch, and of not leaving the work. too obfcure, to 
ſave room, and not to be too prolix; and to this end, I 
ſhall only give the examples ſtated, and a, little of, the 
work, and the anſwers to the queſtions, leaving moſt. 
af the operations to be. performed by. ingenious prac- 
titioners. | Oe 
; | i Example 3. | 
of. If 56 b., of indigo coſt .11}.. 48, what will 1008 b. 
nes, WM colt at that rate? | | 
ked . Ib. 
If 56. 224: 1008? Anſ. 40325. or 201. 128. 
Example 4- 
If -half a cwt. of copper coſt '4]. 186. hat quantity. 
vill 148. bny at that rate? 8 | 
8. Ib. 8. 4 
1f:98 buy 56, what 142 Anſ. 8 Ib. of copper. 


Example 5. ; | : 
If 4 C. 3 qrs. of ſugar coſt gl: 156. 7d. what will 
4 hhds, come to, weighing 42 C. 1 qr. 14 lb.? 
— d. Id. 15 * | Os 
If 532—1387—4746 ?: Anſ. 12373 pence, or 5. 
In. 5 ; 4 * ä 266, multiplied by 4, gives 
1064, which alſo divided by the firſt number 1532 gives 
a halfpenny more; ſo the whole is 510. 218, 13d. * 
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Any of theſe examples, or any other, may be proyyy 
buy a back ſtating, according as the firſt example yy 


proved; and each provf becomes another queſtion inthe 
rule of three, as we ſaid before. 


_ Example 6. 


If I have gol. a year falary, how much is-due to we 
for 144 davs ſervice at that rate? 
Days. I. Hays. 3 | 
If 365—50—14;? An. & 19—14—6r7F pam 
of a penny. „ | | 
In: this example, the product of the third by the 
ſecond number is 7200, which divided by the -firlt 35; 
according to the rule) quotes 19 pounds; the name of 
the middle number, and there is a remainder of 26;; 
which, multiplied by 20, according to reduction, au 
the product ſtill divided by 365, there comes out 14 
fhillings, and yet there is a remainder of 190, which mul: 
tiplied by 12, and* the product divided by 265, gives 
eg and there is a remainder of go, which, if mult. 
plied by 4 (the laſt inferior name) and divided by 36; 
y<i- would not come to a farthing more; ſo that th: 
anſwer is as above G 19 —1 4—682,. | 


You are to note always, That when any thing remains 
that is reducible to an inferior or lower name, after mul 
tiplied as above, it muſt continually be divided by the ful 
number. EO | 


| Note alſo, When the firſt of. the three given numben 
is an unit, or 1, the work is performed, or anſwer fount, 
by multiplication, | 


h Example 7, | 
FI am to give 178. for 1 1b. of Belladine ſilk, whit 
muff I. give for 264Ib. at that rate 2. 1 
„„ Ib. 
1f1—17— 264 
17 


| Anſ. 4488 or 2211, 8% 


Exarft 
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Example 8. 
if I buy 49. bags of hops, at 121. 127. 64. per bag, 
what come they to at that rate? 

Bag „ „ Bags. 

— 12 12 . 


Prove 
ple Way 
Ib in the 


— ub 


—— —— 5 

to me 83 7 1] 
4 = 7 
618 12 6 


pam 


The foregoing work is performed by the component 
parts, as taught in multiplication. 

When the third or laſt. of the three given numbers: is 
an unit or i, then the work. is performed by diviſion. 

Example 9 

If 12. ella of Holland coſt 3/. 65. what i is the price of 

1 ell at that rate.? : 
Elk. 13). Ek 
It 12—66— Anf. * 64. 


| — —— wy 


y the 
lt 355 
me of 
203; 
, and 
ut 14 
| mul. 
ves þ 
nulti. 
365, $f; or 85. 64. 


un Examples tor, 
If 56 yards 4 broad - cloth 3 40l. 127. whint « comes. 
; a yard to at that rate? 
M Ye 5 « 16 


If 56 —40. 12—1 _ 141. n 
ED 16 


o 14 64 Anſ. | : 
This example is wrought by viſion. of money, and 


y component parts, as before taught in the rule of. 
deinen, 


* 


1 


Example 11. 

If A owes B 296“. 17. and compounds at 77. 44 

the pound, what muſt 1 take ſor his debt? 
8 
If. — Anſ. 1111. 6. 744. 
8 £ xampls. 12. 

If a gentleman hath. an eſtate of 500. a- year, what 
may * expend daily, and yet 20 ug; 120. 157. per 
mont | 


' E irg 
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Firſt multiply 121. 155. by 12, the months in a year 
and it makes 153/. which deducted from 5001. the n. 
mainder is 347/. Then ſay, | | 

Days. 4. : | 
If 365 347, what 1 day? An. 19. 

After you have reduced the pounds into ſhillings, 

which makes 6940, you divide them by 365, aud the 
Quotient is 195. a-day. 


The Rule of Three Reverſe, or Indirect Proportion 


HAT Indire& Proportion is has been hinted al. 
ready. | 5 

In Direct . the product of the firſt and 
fourth numbers is equal to the product of the ſecond 
and third. f | 

But in this proportion, the product of the third and 
fourth numbers is equal to the product of the firſt and 
ſecond. 8 1 5 

The method of ſtating any queſtion in this rule is the 
ſame with that of the direct rule. : 

For the firſt and third numbers muſt be of one name, 
or ſo reduced as in that rule; and the number that 
moves the queſtion muſt poſſeſs the third place; and 

the middle number will be of the ſame name with the 
anſwer, as it is there. | Ee 
To know when the queſtion belongs to the direct, and 

Vvoben to the reverſe rule. | 

When the queſtion is ſtated, as above ſaid, conſider 
whether the anſwer to the queſtion ought to be more or 
leſs than the ſecond number; if more, them the leſſer af 
the firſt and third numbers muſt be your diviſor. 
But if leſs, then the greater of the two extreme num- 
bers muſt be your diviſor. 8 

And if the firſt number of the three is your diviſor, 
then the proportion is direct; but if the laſt of the three 
is your diviſor, the proportion is indirect or reverſes 

eee either to direct ar reverſe. 

If more is required, the leſſer 2; autor, 
If leſs, the greater : is the diviſor- 


? Example 
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Examples for Explanation. 
Example 1. | 


IA men plane 250 deal boards in 6 days, how many 
en will plane them in 2 days? | | 


if 6 days require 5 men, what 2 days? Anſ. 12 men. 


2)24 


12 Anf. 
Example 2. 


If a board be nine inches broad, how much in length 
vill make a ſquare foot? | Ft 
In Bo mm ks 


If 12——12 what 9 inches broad ? 


— 


12 


the 0) 144 


Anſ. 18 inches length. 


no. In theſe examples, the firſt and ſecond numbers are 
and ultiplied together, and their product is divided by the 
\ the ird; for, in the firſt example, it is moſt certain, that 


wo days will require more hands to perform the work 
a6 days; therefore the leſſer of the extreme numbers 
the diviſor ; and declares the queſtion is in the indirect 
roport10N. 


lan Likewiſe, in the ſecond example, 9 inches in breadth 
er elk needs require more in length to make a foot, than 


inches in breadth; wherefore it is in the ſame pro- 
tion with the firſt example, becauſe the diviſor is the 


hird uumbers 
Example 3. 

| How many yards of ſarcenet, of 3 grs. wide, will line 

rards of cloth of 8 qrs. wide ? | 

' wide yds. long greg. wide. 

8 Here the narrower the ſilk, 

— the more in length is required 

3172 | 


| Yards 24 Anſ. 


r- 


Example 


% 
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— — — 
. + 


— - 4d 
5 


the buſhel; what muſt jt weigh when wheat is 47. the 


: of the fourth and fifth numbers, as the third num 
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Example 4. - 
If a-quartern loaf weigh Alb. when wheat is gs. (/ 


buſhel. | | | 
| «- half lh. d. 3 
If 66 — —48 Anſ. 6 vs 
5 Example 5. 


Iſ ia 12 months 100%. principal gain 5 pounds intereſt 
what principal will gain the ſame 1atereſt in 5 months! 
M 7 RE A. 


12 


12 


— — —— 


5) 1200 


-Anſ. 240l. principal 


| | The Double Rule of Three Dired. 
N this rule there are five numbers given to find o 
a ſixth, which is to be in proportion to the 1 ; 
T 186 


the product of the firſt and ſecond numbers. 

ueſtions in this kind of proportion are wroup| 
either by two operations in the Single Rule of Thr 
Direct, or by the rule compoſed of the five given nn 
bers, and the one may be a proof to the other; asn 
be ſeen in the example following: 


\ 


Example. 3 

If 160 pounds principal in 12 months gain 5 pout 

intereſt ; what will 246 pounds priacipal gain it 
months? . 


5 pli 

If 100 gain 5 what 246 ” 
35 plie 
I 8 and 

tioo) 12130 0 

— ee mmctmmo—n— m 

20 In t 


10 IO nk, 12). Gr. 
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| AT 2 Js» ; 
Then ſay again, if 12 gain 12——6 what 7. 
| 20 
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ereft 


We In the firſt ſtating, the anſwer is, that if 100). gain 


te pounds, then 2461. will gain 12 pounds 6 ſhillings, 

Then J ſay in the next ſtating; if 12 months gain 
12/. 6s. what will 7 months gain? and the anſwer is 
al, 35. 6d. And ſo, how much will 246 pounds gain in 
months, if 1co pounds gain 5 pounds in 12 months 

You muſt particularly note, That in all operations 
where the anſwer to the queſtion is found by two ſtatings 
of the Rule of Three, the anſwer of the firſt ſtating is 
erer the middle number of the ſecond ſtating; as in the 
preceding example, | 

The foregoing queſtion may be anfwered by a ſtatingy 
compoſed of the five given numbers, thus : 


In the work I find the firſt quo- 
ent 7 pounds intereſt ; and ſo 
| proced from one denomination 
iv another, till I find the ſame 
auſwer, as in the work at two 


latings, viz. J. 7—3—6. 
1 1 


„ ©. 2 
| J. NM, J. h AT. 
If 10 12——5 246 7 
12 7 
12 co 1722 
TEE. Ro. > : 

In this work, the ſtating the 1200y 5610 (7/. 
queſtion, the firſt and fourth g4co 
numbers are made of one name, — 
aud the ſecond and fifth; then 210 
the two firſt numbers are multi- 20 
plied together for a diviſor, the — — 
lalt three numbers are multi- 1200) 4200 (3. 
plied together for a dividend, 8 
and the quotient or anſwer is of 
tue ſame name with the middle 600 | 
number, viz. pounds intereſt, 12 


_ 12Co) 7200 (64. 
7200 


(6) 


This 


| „ 
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This method of operation ſerves to anſwer all queſtjony 
in the Double Rule of Three Direct. 


The Double Rule of Three Reverſe. 


FN this rule you muſt place your numbers in fuck 
order, that your fecond and fourth numbers may be 
of one name or denomination, and your third and fifth. 


Example. 


If 1col. principal in 12 months gain 6/, intereſt, 
what principal will gain 20%. intereſt in 8 months? 


Stated thus: 


SC Mo. J. Iut. Mo. J. Int. 
(1) (#} = "Wh (4) (s) 

If 10o-——12—— 6 — —8— — 20 
1 e „„ 

1200 \ | 48 the diviſor, | 
20 5 

48) 24000 (500. principal. Anf . 
240 | 5 
(o). 


In this work the third and fourth numbers are multi- 
plied together for a diviſor; and then the firſt is multi- 
plied by the ſecond, and that product by the fifth num- | 
ber, and the product 24000 is divided by 48, and the [ 

quotient is 500/. principal; which is the anſwer to tte Bl ©: 
queſt ion, as may be ſeen in the work. the 


ES  -Rutes of Practice. | id 
F" HESE rules are ſo called from their frequent »t Hef! 
and brevity in caſting up moſt ſorts of goods or 


_ . merchandiſe. . 
Note, That any queſtion in the Rule of Three, when 


the firſt number in the ſtating is 1, is more briefly done H 
by theſe rules, called Practice. 7 | ith « 
But previous to theſe rules, it is neceſſary to have the i nin; 

Following tables by heart. | At 
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Parts of a ſhilling. Of a pound. Parts of a pour: Je 


d. 4. © 
* y FTIR i 22 F, 
3 1 1 „35 
1 F PT 1 
i 71 2 © * 
| 33 08 T5 
1 8 8 
a 0D 20 

| Exampic Fs 
Parts of a thillings | 

64. is 4 426 paunds uf ſugar, at 6d. per lb. 

of If, ; — ä— — : b 


2% 2113 
1. 10 13 Au.. „ 
Here 64. being the price of each Ib. and the half of a 
falling; therefore the half of 426 is taken, aus gives 
213. or 10. 137. 


Example 2. 
44. is of 512 lb. of cheeſe, at 4d. per lb. 
01 170 
210) 1710 da. 

i. 3 J. 8 10 8 Aa 
lti- Here 4d. is T of a ſhilling ; therefore the third part 
um- of 512 is 1705. and 2 of a ihilling, or 8d. remains, 
the bote always, That the remainder is of the ſame name 
the v che dividend, which here is groats ; for the pounds of 7 

the checſ2 are at a groat each. —_— 

| Example 3. 

4 4. is 42 2246 yards of ribband, at 3d. per yard. 
vl 1s, — | 
$ Of 210) 6It 64. 
hen 4. 3 1 4h 


zone . Here the yards are divided by 4, becauſe 34. is the 
| 1 of a ſhilling ; and it quotes 61 ſhillings ; aud 2 re- 
the dans, or two 3 pences. So the anſwer is l. 3—1—6e 
And thus may any propoſed queſtion be anſwered, be- 
SY 12 longing. 


U 
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longing to the firit table, or parts of a ſhilling, that is, by 
dividing the given number by the denominator of the 
fraction, and the quotient will be always ſhillings, which 
(the remainders being known as above) bring into pounds, 
by dividing by 20, &c. 8 | 

When the price of the integer 1s at a farthing, a half. 
penny, or three farthings more than the value of the 
pence mentioned, then for thoſe farthings take a pro- | 
per part of the foregoing quotient found for the pence, 
and add them together. | | 


Examples. | 
249 ells of canvas, at 42 per ell 


— — — 


4%. is 7) 83 | 
2d, att | 10+ or 4 4 An,. 
of 4d. J — — 


210) 913 42 
Ev 4.13 45 A 
In this example T Givide by 3 for the groats, as being 
the third of one ſhilling, and it quotes 83s.z then I con- 
nder that a halfpenny is the eighth of 44. therefore 1 
take the eighth part of the groat line, or 83s. and that 
produces 10%. and 4 of a {hilling, or 42d. then the two 
anes being added together, make 937. 43d. or 4. 13 
41d. as in the work, | 
Parts of a pound. . | 
ICs. is 41 25 yards of cloth, at 107. per yard. 
J. 127 8 | 
Here the half of 254 is taken, becauſe 10s. is the 
half of a pound. | 
4. 


So . ; 
q 8: |] 972 gallons, at 67. 8d. per gallon, 
| I. 324 A/c 
Here the third part is taken, becauſe 57. 84. is the 
third ofa pound; and the anſwer is J. 324 
And thus may any queſtion propoſed be anſwered, 
belonging to the ſecond table, or parts of a pound; that 
is, by dividing the given number by the denominator:of 
the fraction, and the quotient will always be pounds; 


and if any thing remains, it is always ſo many _—_ 
| th thirds 


„ 


de 
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thirds, fourths, or fifths, &c. of a pound, according to 
me denominator that you divide by. ' 

If the price be ſhillings and pence, or ſhillings, pence, 
and farthings, and no even part of a pound, then mul- 
tiply the given number by the ſhillings 4n the price, and 
take even parts for the pence, or pence and farthings, - 
and add the ſeveral lines together, and they will be 
fillings ; which ſhilliugs bring into pounds, as before. 


| Examples. 
W. Els. s. d-. 
4236 at 4 9 | 216at2 32 
4 2 per ell. 
bod . 1704 432 | 
24-3 i 34.7). 54 
10061 Or 64d. ＋ 6 . 9 
of zd. — 
210020213. 6 210) 4915s. 
. 1 | | 24 15 Anſ. 
596 gallons cf brandy, at 78. 9d. 
7 5 Der gallon, l 
| 2979S : 
64. 3 of 18. 1 198 | 
34.2 of 6d. 99 | 1 


210) 3069 
Mn 153 9 Anſ. 


When the price is 10d. only, annex o to the right of 


the given number, (which is multiplying by 10), and 
they are pence; which divide by 12 and by 20. 
| Example. | 
4261. of hops, at 104. per. lb. 
12} 4260 


— — . 


210) 3515: 


— — — 


1. 17 15 Anf. : | * 


When the price is 11d, ſet down the quantity twice 


1. be form of multiplication, and add the two lines. to- 
beben, then divide, by 12, and by 20. 
M3 Example. 


N * "> — — — * * 
a —— 2 


A 
— —__ 


a 
ED 
'F% 
l . 
. p 
s 9 
T1 þ 
„* 0 
LY 
* * 
£8 1 
bh 
7M 
* = 
172 
. = 
Xx; 
t 4 
18 
5 
9 
1 
vB 
14 
3 T 
"2 8 
1 
33 
1 
ns 
14 
br 
$5 7 
FL 
e& 
2. 7 
= 
27 
4 
- N 
14 
1 3 
4 2 
19 
= 
i 5 
17 
q 5 
4 » 
47 1 
* 19 
. = 
”" I 5 
1 
= 
- == 
4 7 
= 
* 
1 o 
1 
| "BY 
7 1 
= 
* 1 
Wo 
7 14 
1 
I 7 
1 
4 


I 
234 
: G 
1 
4 
ö 
*. 
: 
17 
N 
; 
iT) 
Wy «7 


- — > + —_— _ m 
. Fn - p IE 

* 2 5 1 * jc <> 4 ** 

— CONE * 

" R 4 

* * , 

9 * 0 
5 a * 5 
— web we 
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Example. 

426 lb. of copper, at 114. per Id. 0 

425. « 


—— — — 


12). 4686 Pence, 


210) 3910 6 


| eminem — ana 


L 19.40 6 a6 - 
If the price be 113d. take half the 3 line, &c. 
Example. 
942 lb. of tobacco, at 114 per lb. 
942 : 
471 


de 


I2) 10833 Pence 


21) goj2 9 
4 2 9. rf 


When the: price i8-Is. only, divide by 20. 
Bxample. 2 jo) 9614 lb. of tobacco, at 124. per lb. 


J. 48 4 Anſ. 


When the pricę is 28. it is done at ſight, by 4oublin ply 
the laſt figure towards the right hand, and ſetting i dou 
apart for ſhillings ; and the figures towards the left ar = 

| ow 


pos 


Example. 
596 gallons of ſpirits, at 28. per gallon. 


—— 


L 59 12 Anſ. Here the double of 6 is 12, and 4 59 
are pounds. | 
From this method of working by 28. a mukitude 0 F 
examples may be moſt expeditiouſly wrought, viz. V 
Ells. | | Yards, lor 
444 cambrie, 426 at 38. ry take 
= MM 58. gd. | per yard. geth 

44 i 42 12 at 26 


18. + of 2s. | 44. S at 28. Is. 4 286 | 21 Gat 18. 
6d, 2 of 1s. 22 4 at Is. 6d. 3 18 10 13 at 64. 
3d, zof 6d. | 11. 2 at 6d. — — 
| 5 11 at 3& An. I. 74 11 at 38. 0 
Anf, l. 127 13 at 58. qd, 1 
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The operation of theſe two examples is ſo intelligibly 

wrought, thet there is no need of verbal explanation. 

Again, 548 yards of broad cloth, at 128. 6d. per yard, 
4 54 16 at 28. 

| 6 times 28. is 128. 


—— — 
(d. is ? 328 16 at 128. Note, That 131, 243. #s 
'of ba: 13 14 at ed. the fourth part of 541. 168. 
&, — — | the tauo ſhilling line. 
342 10 Anſ. 


Or multiply by 128. and take half of the given num- 
der for the ed. thus: . 
548 yards 
12 


] 6576 
I) 274 


210)685[0 


10 Mal 
When the price is an even number of ſhillings, multi- 


ply the given number of integers by half the price, and 
git double the firſt figure of the product for ſhillings, and 
abe carry, as is uſual in multiplication, and the other figures 
towards the left will be pounds, | 
Exampſe. 
296 yards of cloth; at 148. per yard... 
7 the half of 148. 


—— 


1. 2607 48. Anſ. TEL 
Here 7 times 6 is 42; the-double of 28. is 48. &c. 
When the price is an odd number of ſhillings, work 
for the even number as above; and for the odd ſhillings - 
take the y%; of the given number, and add them to- 
gether, f 
| | Example. 
496 gallons of citron water, at 178. per gall. 
8 the half of 16, | 


I: 421 12 Anh | 
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In this example I fay, 8 times 6 is 48; the double ,f 
8 is 165. and carry 4; then 8 times 9 is 72, and 4.18 76,6 
and carry 7; and 8 times 4 1s 32, and 7 is 39; then th, 
half of 4 is 2, &c. 8 

I have not here room to ſpeak of the various and 4. 
moſt inſinite methods and rules of Practice (having fey. 
ral other ſubjects and things to treat on), but ſhall leute 
ſome general rules, which, if heedfully noted, will be d 
great uſe to learners, and+are theſe, viz. wy 

1. When the price is parts of a farthing, or of a penyy, 
as 4 5, 2, Kc. then multiply the integers by the numer; 
tor, and divide by the denominator, aud the refult will be 
either farthings or pence ; which reduce to pounds, &:, 

2. When the price 13 pence, and no even part of 
ſhilling ; as ſuppuſe 5d. 7d. 8d. or gd. then it may be 
done by taking their parts, as 34. and 2d. is 5d. and 4 
- and 3d. is 7d. and 4d. and 4d. is 8d. and 6d. and 3d. is gd 
but it is an eaſy and ſure way to multiply the given nun 
ber by 5, 7, 6, or 9, 2nd.then the prodect is pence; 
which reduce to pounds by Reduction. 

3. When the- price is pence, and parts of a penny; 
as 12d. 2 2d. or 634, then work for the penny by taking 
they; for 2d. the g; and for 69. the: 4 ; then for the 
farthings take 4 of che penny live, and for 4, 2 of the 
two penny line; and for. , take + of the 6-penny line 
then add their reſults together, and the total will be fil 
liugs, which reduce to pounds by dividing by 20. 0 
by the ſure way of bringing the mixed number into the 
Joweſt denomination; as 14d. into 5 farthings; 244. inte 
5 halfpence ; and 63d. into 27 farthings ; then multiply 
the integers by 5, and the; roduct is farthings ; or by 
halfpence, and the product will. be half-pence; . or by 2 
farthings; andthe product will be farthings; which, whe 
ther farthings or pence, reduce to pounds, &c. 

4. When the price is ſhullings and pence, or ſhilling 
penner, and /zrth:ngs, multiply the integers by the ſhilling 
of the price, and take parts for the Pence, or pence al 
farthings, &. 
5. If the pri 


ce be pounds and ſhillings, or povnc 
ſhillings, pence, and farthings, multiply by the ſhillug 
in the price, that is in the pounds and ſhillings, and tale 
parts for the pence and farthings. | 

6. When the number of integers hath a fraction an 
nexed, or belonging to them; as 2, , 3, &c. then tak 
| | 27 
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- or 2, of the price of one of the integers, and add 
t to the other reſults. 1 


TRE N N, ac 

Groſs Weight is the weight of the goods in hundreds, 
arters, and pounds, with the weight of the hogſnead, 
% cheit, bag, bale, & c. that contains the goods. 

Tare is allowed to the buyer for the weight of the 
pſtcad, caſk cheſt, bag, bale, &c. | 

Trett is an allowance made for waſte, duſt, &c. in ſun- 
r ſorts of goods, as tobacco, cotton, pepper, ſpices, &. 
d is always 4 Ib. per 104 Ib. ſuttle, and found by di- 
ing the ſuttle pounds by 26, becauſe 4 times 26 make 
lb. When the groſs weight is brought into pounds, 
d before the tare is deducted, they are called Pounds 
roſs; and after the tare is ſubtraQed, the remaining 
nd: are called Pounds Suttle ; which divided by 2 6, 
{21d before), quotes pounds trett, &c. 


Tare at fo much per caſh, hog ſhead, bag, &c. 
The allowances for tare are variouſly wrought, as by 
following examples: Es 
In 12 caſks of indigo, containing 45 C. 1 qr. 14 lb. 
is, tare 30 Ib. per caſk, how many pounds nett? 
| 12 Caſles. C. gr. 438. 
„ 4122 1 
_— ... 3 
360 Pounds tare, — 
45 
45142 


5082 Pounds groſs. 

Subtract 360 Pounds tare. 

5 Anſ. 4722 Pounds nett. 
ln this example the pounds tare of one caſk are multi- 
ed by the number of caſks, and the product is 360 lb. 
ne; and the groſs weight reduced into pounds by the 
thod ſhewn in reduction of weight, and then the pounds 
tare deducted from the pounds groſs, and the remain- 

[15 pounds nett, viz. 4722, a8 in the work. 

When the tare is at ſo much per cwt. multiply the 
nder of hundreds by the tare, and take part for the 
dweight, and add it to.the tare found by multiplica- 
| | | EE”! tion, 
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tion, and divide it by 112 to bring it into groſs weigl 
in order for ſubtract ion. 

Example. What is the nett wt. of 12 caſks of arg 

| 84 C. 2. qrs. 14 „ Lwt. grob 
14 tare per C. 5 
— . 
2828 „ 84 14 
84 10 3 64 Tee. 
7, for half a C. — | 
4 for 14 lb. 74 0 52 Nett wt, 
1) I 1843 (10 C. 
112 | 
64 lb. or half a C. and 8 w. 
The tare in the laſt example is to be found by 1! 
foregoing directions, 10 C. 2 qrs. 84 Ib. which { 
tracted, as in the work, leaves 74 C. o qrs. 53 lb. for i 
nett wt. 

But the foregoing example may be ſooner done 
Practice, thus : C. gre. tb. 

14 lb. is 1 of C. 8) 84 2 14 Groſs. 

ſub. 10 2 82 Tare; 
74 o 5x Nett. 

In this method the groſs weight is divided by 8, be 
caule 14Ib. is one eight. of 1 12Ib. and the remainder 
reduced into th- ext inferior name, and Kill divide 
| by eight, to the cud, and then deducted as above, u 
the. nett weight is the ſame as by the other way. 
ſo may any tare per cent, be found, if the — 
ever part of 1 l zlb. as 14 is one eighth; and 7b. i5 
half of that, and 16 lb. is one ſeventh, and 8 lb. is d 
half of that, Kc. that is, if the tare be at 7 Ib. perV 
find it for 14 lb. aggefore, and then take the half © 
that for 7 Ib. per C. pare, the like for $1b. per C. ta 
take one ſeventh for 16 lb, and then the half. of, th 
for 8 Ib. per C. tare. 


oF TRET.T. 
What Trett is, when allowed, and how found, hat 


been ' ſaid already; now 1 ſhall give an example 
expl anation, as follows: Ben 
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zought fix hogſheads of tobacco, containing groſs 
4 tare, as follows, viz. | | 5 


No. C. gr. . 
I qt. 4 1 20 Tare 80 
2 s 2 19 too 
3 6 3 18 102 
4 1 104 
. 0 106 
. 6 9 T4 110 
Suttle. — — | cio 
. 04198 (167 Ib. trett. 42 3 33 -- 
2605 40 
a 7 42 
159 ; | 42196 
156 D : 
FORDS | 4800 Pounds groſ. 
by üb 38 Ffubtrat 602 Pounds tare. 
ch ſt 26 | | — | 
for H 4198 Pounds ſuttle. 
12 deduct 1614 Pounds trett. 


One 


40367 7 Pounds nett. 
There are ſome few other rules, ſuch as Barter, or ex- 
anging goods for goods; alſo, exclfange for coin, Pro- 
, Loſs, &c. but all of them being done either by the 
ule of Three, or by Rules of Practice, it is therefore 
re unneceſſary to enlarge upon them. DE 


Of FRACTIONS FY uigar and Decimal. 
HA T Fractions are hathalready been hinted in 
the rule of diviſion, from whence they ariſe; for 
e remainder is a part of the dividend remaining undi- 
ded; as admit 54/. is divided into twelve equal parts, 
te quotient is 3, and the remainder 6: So that here 6 
mains as yet undivided by 12, and is therefore 6 parts 
2, or ſix twelfths, equal to a half, for 6 is they of 
2; and the remainders ate uf ſet down in this 
Im i and when fo, the expreſſion & called a Fraction, 
boſe parts are underſtood by theſe names, viz. 
6 Numerator, © 
| - 12 Denominator. 
The Numerator is above the ſhort line, and ſheweth the 
ber of parts ſignified by the fraction; and the Deno- 
minator 
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minator ftands under the line, and declares the unbe- 
parts into which the integer or whole number is 
ag above 544. is divided into 12 parts, and the - ve 
ſays there us 4 times 12 contained in 54, and 6 remai 
which is & of a pound, or 10s, as above faid. 

Fractions are thus ſet down and read, viz. 2, 0 
fourth; 2, one-half, 7, one-third; +8 one-fifth; 
one-ſixth; ; 4, two-thirds; Fs tits fourthes To des- fn 
, five ſevenths, &c. 

Fractions are either proper or improper: A prop 
fraction hath its numerator leſs than the denominator, 
4 2 five-eighths ; ; 24, twenty-four fifty ſixths, &c, 

e improper fraction hath its ene greater th 
the denominator, as 5, ſeven thirds; 45, forty- eight z 
teenths, &c. 

Again, fractiom are eitber ſimple or compoun 
fimple, when part of an integer or thivg hath but 
numerator,'and one denominator; as 2 of a pound teri 
+ of a hundred weight; 4 of a tun; + of a gallon, 
Compound is a fraction of a fraction, as the 4 of 1 of 
pound ſterling, which is equal to half a crown; or nl 
one is divided into any number of parts, and thoſe pa 
again ſubdivided into parts, &c. 

Fractions are of two kinds, viz. Vulgar and Decim 
Vulgar fract ions are as declared before. Decimal fr 
tions are artificially expreſſed, by ſetting down the nun 
rators only, the denominators being underſt od, and: 
always an unit, with as many cyphers annexed as th 
are places in the numerator; and therefore mult be «at! 
1c, or ſome power of 10, as 100, Icoo, 10,000, 
100,000, & c. 

Decimal fractions appear as whole numHers, (and 
inthe generalſo wrought) but are diſtinguiſhed from th 
by a point or comma prefixed thus, ,5 is read five tenth 
„32 thirty-two hundredths; and, 296 two hundred fift 
ſix thouſands : But of decimal fractions and their 
hereafter. 

Reduction of vulgar Ka 5 is to fit or prepare th 
for addition, ſubtraction, &c. 


1 To reduce a mixed number to an improper frat! 
Rule. 
Moltiply the integer by the denominator, and take 
the numerator. 
Zxa 


au 


an 
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Example. | 
ame Reduce 12 gallons 2 to an improper: al M6 


Kuß ms New Natmerator. ROE rn j 
W Anſ. A or 51 guarts. 'K 
: z. To reduce an improper fraction to a whole or 3 ; 
27 0 Rule. Divide the numerator by the denominator. i | 
fth; Example. Reduce' the laſt example to a hole or mixed = 
dul unter, viz. p | | 
* | 2 11 | 7 
ator | 4 | | — 8 
3 a equal to 2 2 1 
bs ſl Here 12 callons i is the whole number, 2 the fraction, 1 
ich the lame“ with three quarts. | ix 
as d, i 
3. To reduce frattions to a common denominator. iN 
"pou Rule, Multiply the numerator of each fraction into dll 1 
but be denominators, except its own, and the product will * 
ler bea numerator to that fraction; and then do ſo by the - ; 
on q next, &e. * Example. | F 
rl Reduce 4, 3, and. g of any integer toda common deno- 1 
Ol 
7 minator; ſay, twice 4 is 8, and 6 times 8 i is 48, for a 2 


ſe ew numerator to 1; then ſay, 3 tones z is 9, and 6 
pe Hy 9 is 54, for a new numerator to 3; laſtly, ſay, 8 1 
times 4 is 20, and 3 times 20 is 60, the numerator to g: = 


* Then to find the common denominator, ſay, 3 times 4 
1 15 125 * 6 times 12 * 72, ma rr 12 1 
4s 1, lo that 48, is equal to 4, 55 to 7 2, and $9 to g, which | 
1s way be thus proved: . _— 
e cu | of a pound is 3. 13 4 48) 72) 162 (244 or a8. [** 
000, Ml i ditto 150 54 14% | | 
t ditto 16 8 60 — — | 
— — 4 18 1 f 
21. 53. or 45 ; common denominator. 


they make 1624 which placed over the common denomi- 
tor 72, make the improper fraction ; and its value 


Here the ſeveral numerators are added together, and j x 
s found as before directed, in the rule for reducing an 
[ 


re thi proper fraction to a whole or mixed number, as may H 
de ſeen in the foregoing page. 8 

„ 4 Do reduce a fraction its loweſt terms. 1 

UE» "TH 

If there are even numbers, take half of the numerator, Y 

and Cenominator, as long as you 4 can; And thea divide 5 

N them iN 

3 
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ther by any digit: number, (i. e. 3, 4. 5, 6, &c.) t 


will leave ne remainder in either. 
Example, Jo 
Reduce & into its loweſt terms: Say, the 2 of 56; 
28, and the + of 84 is 42, and then the of 28 is Ly, 
and the 4 of 42 is 21: So the fraction 4 is reduced 
32. And fince they cannot be halved any longer; fe 
though you can halve 14, yet you cannot 21, without re 
mainder ; try therefore to divide them . ſome other 
digit-number, and you will find that 7 will divide both 
numerator and denominator without any remainder; the 
ſay, the 7's in 14 twice; and the 7's in 21 three time; 
So the fraction I reduced into its loweſt terms, will 
, two-thirds, which is of the ſame value as $%, The 

work is done in this form: | 

5 2 5 
36 »» 


2 


. 468 371 1. 8: 
And the proof that + 1s of the ſame value with 3, vil 
appear by multiplying any integer by the numerator of 
_ fraction, and dividing by the denominator of each 
fraction, | 


Example, 
Let the integer be 1/. ſterling, or 20. 
The fraction 3 I ̃!he fraction 32 
* 4. | | 
20 20 
2 56 | 


040 84)1120(137. 
| . 


N es? 
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Here it is manifeſt, that by working a fraction in its 
welt terms, much time and figures are ſaved, In one 
peration, 20, the integer, is multiplied by 2, and the 
odut 30 divided by 3, and there remains 1g or f of a | 


7 g illing, or a groat, as in the other work. 3 
ced There are other methods of reducing a fraction inte 
N ; lowelt terms; but none ſo ready as the foregoing, 


here it can be uſed. 
. To reduce a compound fraction into a ſimple one of the 
Same value. „ 
Rule, Multiply the numerators together for a new nu-- 
xrator, and the denominators together for a new 
enominator. Examples. 85 
Reduce 2 of 4 of £ of a pound ſterling into a ſimple 
action: Say, twice 3 is 6, and 5 times 6 is 30, the nu- 
erator; then 3 times 4 is 12, and 6 times 12 is 723 
be denominator; ſo 52 of a J. is equivalent to F of 3 of 
ofa J. Thus proved, 5 of a J. is 167. 8d. and 4 of 167. 
d. is 1254 64. and 4 of 127. 6d. is 87. 4d. the anſwer : 
ud multiply 20s. by 30, and dividing by 72, gives the 
ane anſwer, as in the following work is plain. 
| 20 s 5 
JE: 27; | 


72) 600 (87. 2 
"__ 5 


24 remains 1 
12 multiply 
| | 


72) 288 (44. 4 
2 

— — 2 5 I b * 7 28 

4d, (0) | # x Ivy 8 . ; 

6, To find the value of any fraction, nwhether of coin, 

| | weight, or meaſure. 79 8 | 

Rule. Multiply the integer by the numerator, and di- 

de by the denominator ; and if any thing remains, 

ultiply it by the number of units of the next inferior 


enomination. ; 


. 


85. 40. 
| 
1 


Example. 
What is 49 of a pound, or 20s.? The operation of 


_ WH foregoing example of proof to the compound fra 
Jere | — _ 
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tion of 3 of J of 5, anſwers this queſtion, and need wy 
be repeated. | ef | 
Example. * 


Again, what is 4 of a ton weight? 


20 the integer, 
F the numerator. 


The denominator 6) 100 . 


| | C. 16 4: remains. 
4 ars. 1 C. 


67 16 


qrs. 2 4 remains. 
28. lb. 1 qr. 


— 


— — — 


. 
Anfawer, | 
76 C. 2 qr. 18 Elb. 183 lb. 

Here the integer 20 C. is multiplied by the num 
tor 5, and the product 100, divided by the denomina 
tor 6, and the remainder 4 is multiplied by the parts of 
the next inferior denomination, &. and the anſwer i 

| —_ 2 qrs.18 lb. 3 or 3 of a pound weight, as in the 
WOrke | 


Addition of Vulgar Fradtions. | 
IF the fractions tobe added have a common denomina 
tor, add the numerators together for a numerator, anc 


place it over the common denominator. | 
Example 
Add 4,4, and+of a pound ſterling together: Say Wil ” 
and z3 is 5, and 4189, the numerator, which place over 
the common denominator, thus, ?; and this im- 5% * 
proper fraction ? is in value 367. for g times 45. f 
(the 5th af a- pound) is 37. for if the numerator J. : 
9 be divided by the denominator 5, I ſay the 5's 
in 9 once, and remains, which is + of a pound, or 10, * 
But if the fractions to be added have unequal denom f 
nators, then they muſt be reduced to a common denom f 
nator, by the rule before ſhewn, before addition can 


made; and then proceed as above. 42 
8 ; 2s Whe 
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. When mixed numbers are to be. added, work, with 
le fractional parts as before, and carry the fractional va- 
ge to the whole numbers. | 3 
F Example. 
Add 25/.7 to 122 thus; 25 
„ 2s 


d nut 


138 40 : 
| Here 1 and 3, the numerators, make 4; and x is 1. 
ird 2 is 3, and g makes 8; and 1 and 2 is 3,. and the an- 
ſwer is 38. En SE” : : 
Or they may be reduced into improper fractious, thus: 


254 121 103 
4 4 49. 
103 49 4) 152 
4 38 pounds. 


Here the numerators are added, and their total is 152; 
which divided by 4, the common denominator, quotes 38 
pounds, the ſame anſwer as above. 

z. When compound fractions are to be added to ſimple 
ones, reduce the compound fraRion. to a imple one, as be 
fore directed; and then proceed as above. 85 | 

= Example. | 8 
Add ꝗ and ; to à of + of a pound; thus, twice 2 is 4 
and 4 is 8, therefore 3; is equal to the compound fraction; 
then add, ſaying, 2 and 3.18 5, and 2 is 7, the new nume- 
ator, and 3 equal in value to 175. 6d. will be the anſwer. 


Subtract ian of: Vulgar Fractions. : 
N this rule the fractions muſt have a common denomi- 
nator, or be reduced to one, before deduQtion can be 
ee. Example. 8 ys 
What is the difference betwixt 4 and 3? Anſwer 2 
which may be proved by addition; for Z and ; maked 4. 
Note, The difference between the numerators is the diſ- 
ſerence of the fraction e 5 . 
Again, from 4 of a pound, take ; here the fractions 
ae to be 1edueed to a eqmmon denominator; 36 is the 
firſt numerator, and 20 the ſecond numerator, their dif- 
nom ference is 16; and 48 is the common denominator ; ſo- 
that x5, or 4 in its loweſt terms, is the difference between 
;0{ 2 pound, aud fo of :a-gound,.. .. 
| N 3 | To 
! ; 4 5 
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times 14 is 224, the ſecond numerator; and 14 times 2 
the ſecond numerator, from 35 1, the firſt numerator, an 


denominator, thus: 27 An. 


denominator, and place the remainder over the denomina 


= over the denominator 8, thus .; then 1 from 12 an 
there remains 11. So the anſwer is J. 11 , or . Lt. 7 ( 


Rule. 


che product, though in whole numbers it augments it; 


2 ĩðͤ 00 


— 


— a 
"= P 7 a. 
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To» ſabtract a compound fraction from a fimphe. one: 
Rule. Reduce the compound fraction to a ſimple one, 
and then work as before. | 
0, $514. 7 X 

From +} take 4 of- g; ſay twiee 8 is 16, and 3 times q 
is 27, therefore 45 is equal to the compound fraction 
Then 343 and 25 muſt be reduced te a eommon de nomina. 
tor, thus: 13 times 27 is 35 1, the firſt numerator; y 


is 378, the common denominator. Then fubtract 22% e 


the remainder is 127, which place over 378, the common 


When a. ſimple. fraction is to be deducted from a wal 
ER. number , £240 = 
Rule. Subtract the numerator of the fraction from the 


tor, and carry 1 to ſubtract from the whole number. 

| Example. 55 

From 12L take thus, ſay 5 (the numerator) ſrom 6 
(the denominator},. and there remains 3, which plact 


Multiplication of Vulgar Fradttions. 
8. ULTIPLY the numerators into one an 
other for the numerator of the product 
then do the ſame by the denominators, for the denomius 
tor of the product. | | 5 45 

2 | AA 
© Multiply 2 of a pound, by of ditto; fay, 3 time: 
is 15, the numerator; and 4 times 6 is 24, the denomn: 

tor; ſo the anſwer is 4, or, in its loweſt terms . 
You are to note, That multiplication in fractions leſſet 


above 5, or 27. 6d. is leſs than $ or 167. 8d. and alſo le 
than the other fraction 3 or 157. The reaſon of which 
have not here room to infiſt on; but it is given in n 
Arithmetic, in multiplication of vulgar fractions; to whit 
book I refer the reader for that and ſundry enlargemet 
in the ſeveral rules of the ſeiente of arithmetic. 

2. To multiply a whole number by @ Frattion. 
Rule. Multiply the integer by the numerator of f 


fraction, and place the product over the 8 
| am 


_— 


— 
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ler Example: —— 27 br 35 5 
e one, | e 

700 
mes g 1 33 
tion; . 4 
mina. This improper fraction * reduced according to rule 7 
r ;. 168 fakes but 424. which is leſs than 56; and confirms what 
1s 27 vas above afferted, vize that. mY of fraction 
22% ſeſſens the product, &c. . 
op 3. To multiply a ſimple by a compuund Patties 


i; before taught, aud work as 1 
Wea Examp 


Multiply 5 of a pound 557 791 2 of a 83 ſay, 6 


mt ines 6 t is 36, and'$ times 12 is 96. $0 that the auſwer 
M102 i; 37 or 3 in its loweſt, terms; equal to 75 64. | 


| De ton 'of © Vulgar E. rations, 


1 pul. ULTIPLY the numerator of the diviſor.” 


aug the product is the denominator of the quotient; and then 
] WM nultiply the denominator of the diviſor into the numera- 


tor of the dividend, and the product will be the uumera- 


tor of the quotient. 
Example. Divide 15 by 3.) 4 47 dubtieur- | 
Here 16multiphed by 2, gives 32-3 and 15 by 3,gives 


work. 

Again, ſuppoſe: 32: was divided by 2 2, the e will 
be 34 equal to 1 integer, or whole ug Aud ſe for 
any other example. 


. Redudtion of Decimal Frattionts 


HAT a Decimal Fraction is hath been 3 
ſhe wn. The next ſtep is, how to reduce a vulgar 
ſraction into a decimal: which is no more then to annex 
eyphers at diſcretion (that is 2, 3, or 4, &c.) te the nu - 
merator, and then divide it by the denominator- 
Example t. Reduze of a pound ſterling toa decimal. 


4) 3900 
Fat ts 7 5 hundredths, equal to 3 qrs. of any 
575 J ching, whether money, weight, meaſure, &c. 


Rule. Reduce the compound fraction to a ſienple one, 


* 
* ...r 223 — — — 
's — — _ . - : » 2 1 1 *Y >&. . * ds - j 1 
- wr nts Tone = FCA ACS PEN, GUNN i tO. nts ae Orr ow ä — —— ; 
;, - 5 d — — CNT Ss 


into tlie denominator of the dividend, and 


45; ſo that the quoticnt is 47, equal to 1 The as in the 
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as being 4 of 100; and ſo 25 hundredths is, in decimals, 
tne quarter of any thing, as being + of 100; and five 
tenths expreſſes the half of any thing, as being the v of 10, 
In reduction of decimals ſometimes it happens that a 
cypher or cyphers muſt be placed to the left-hand of the 
_ decimal, to ſupply the defect or want of places in the 
quotient of vhe diviſion. —In this gaſe always remember, 
that as many cyphers as you annex to the denominator 
of the vulgar fraction, ſo many places you muſt point off 
in the quotient towards the left-hand; bur if there be 
not-ſo many places to point off, then you muſt ſupply the 
defect by placing a cyphet or cyphers to the left of the 


decimal. : 
— 3.775 12 3CE 
Reduce 94 or, 2; to the decimal of a pound ſterl. thus: 
240) 9,0000 (,0375 


720. . | 
— Here are but three places in the 
1800 quotient, viz. 375; and therefore [ 
1680 cannot point off 4 for the 4 eyphen 
— annexed to 9; therefore I prefix o 
12co to the left of the quotient, 375, 
1200 thus, ,0375, and then it is 375 ten 
— thouſandth parts of an integer. 


(o) 3 
The more cyphers you annex, the nearer you bring 
your decimal to the truth: but in moſt caſcs, four ey 
phers annexed are ſufficient. But when you are to reduce 
25 3, or 4 (as above) of an integer to a decimal, or any 
number of 3 to a decimal of a pound, two cypher 
are ſufficient. One example more: <> 
5 Exam ple 3. 
Reduce 3 farthings to the decimal of a pound, that is, 
the vulgar fraction 388, 960 farthings being a pound. 
960) 3. ccooco (, cog 125. The work being preforn- 
ed according to the diviſion with two cyphers prefixed, 
quotes, ,003125, or 3125 ten hundred thouſandth part 
of a pound. By the ſame method, the vulgar fraction of 
weight, meaſure, &c. are reduced to decimals. 
| Example 4. 5 Rs | 
1 How 1s 12 pounds weight expreſſed in the decimal 
i 1 C. weight Avoirdupais, or 112 J. the vulgar fraction 
'i 11s and the decimal ,1071 found as before, thus: 


- 2 * 


112 


the 
ber, 
ator 
t off 
e be 
7 the 
the 
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122) 12, 0000 (, 1071 | 


112 - The remainder 48 is not worth 
—— | notice being leſs than 10,000th 
80 &. part of an unit or 1. 
5. 


How is 73 days brought to the decimal of a year? 
ralgarly thus expreſſed - | 


365) 730 (% Anſ. 2 tenths. Thrus proved, 36, 5 
730 | x U 
Sa ö £ + 09: 

O — 


Here 365, the days in a year, is divided by 10 twice; 


ard the quotients added together, and they make 73 days. 


Valuation of Decimal, 


O find the value of a decimal fraction, whether of 


coin, weight, meaſure, &c. ' 


Rale. Multiply the decimal given by the units contain- 


ed in the next inferior denomination, and point off as 
many places from the right hand as you have 1n your 
decimal; ſo thoſe figures towards the left of the point 
are integers or whole numbers ; and thoſe on the other 
ide towards. the right hand are parts of one or unity: 
that is, ſo. many tenths, hundredths, thouſandths, or ten 
thouſandths of. one of thoſe integers, whether a pound, 
2 ſhilling, or a penny, &c. or of a ton, a hundred, a 
quarter, or a pound weight, &c. And ſo of any other 
pteger, or of what kind or quality ſoever. : 


Examples. | | 
476 Parts of a pound ſterling. 
20 Shillings a pound. 


9.5 20 
12 Pence 1 ſhilling. 


Anf. 6,240 | 
97. 6d. * 4 Farthings 1 penny. 
parts,, of x — | | 
of 1d. „960 Parts, or almoſt 4 of 14. 


— . _ 
— 7 


yr - 
1 
"eo 


r 


—— 


K ** — 
P ͤ —¹m —ùöN ws. .,c 


r 
r 


1 
1 a i > „ 5 
Jer 


* — * OY LOST Lag r 
Ny 1 
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| 476 Parts of a ton vt. 
20 C.i ton. 


— 


9.520 | 
- qrs. I . 
| | 2580 
Anſ. | 28 Ib. I gre. of G 
9 C. 2 qrs. 2 lb. 240 parts. — e 


| 2,240 Pony 
In the example of money, I multiply the fraction by 
20, and point off 520 for the three places in the decimal, 
&c. and the anſwer is 9s. ed. 4 nearly. p 
In the example of weight I proceed as in that of mo. 
ney, (the fraction being the ſame} but with different re. 
ſpect to the inferior denominations z and the anſwer is 9 
C. 2 qrs. 2 Ib. 1883 of a pound W. | | 
To find the value of a decimal in money in a briefer 
me thod, viz. e 
Rule. Always account the dovble of the firſt figure 
(to the left hand) for ſhillings ; and if the next to it is | 
5, reckon 1 ſhilling more; and whatever is above 5, call 
every one ten; and the next figure ſo many ones as it 
contains; which tens and ones call farthings ; and for 
every 24, abate 1: as admit the laſt example of money, 
viz. 476; the double of 4 is 8; and there being one; 
in 7, (the next figure), I reckon 15. more, which makes 
97. and there being 2, (in the 7 above 5) they are to 
accounted 2 tens, or 20; which with the*next figure 6 
being ſo many ones, making 26 farthings ; and abating 
1 for 24, they gave 6d, and a farthing more. 


Addition of Decimalis. 
S the ſame in operation as in whole numbers; only 
in ſetting down, care muſt be taken tbat the decimal 
parts ſtand reſpectively under lik e parts; that ig, primes 
under primes, ſeconds under ſeconds, thirds under thirds, 
Ke. and the integers ſtand as in whole nnmbers. 


Ezample. 


ut, 


le. 
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Example, 


MPS. " eG 
6 2328 EE F292 
— EG 2 82552 
FEY —— S828 
246,26 479 47962 
7 4 34 2 54 2 © 6 4 2 
9 „0 6 50 7 6 0 © 6 
65,4796 % „7 
„ 55 9 


Nate, There muſt be as many places pointed off, as 
there are in that number which has moſt decimal. places. 

The caſting up of the foregoing examples, is the 
ſame with the additjon of one denomination, in ..whole 
numbers: the total of the firſt*(ſuppoſing them pounds 
ſerliag) is 437. and „705 parts. The ſecond is 1/. 
and ,47 60 parts, And the third is 21. and ,14982 parts. 


| Subtraction Decimals. 


HE numbers muſt be placed as before in addition, 
and then proceed as in ſubtraction of numbers of 
ene denomination. ö | | 


I. pts. Y „ J. pts. 
46,51 140, 42 4762, o 
9,24 91,7462 o, 472 
37,27 | 48,6738 | 4761,528 


Multiplication of Decimals. 
ERE the placing the numbers and the operation is 
the very fame as in the whole numbers; remem- 
ber only to point off, towards the right hand, ſo many 
places for decimals, as you have decimal places in both 
nultiplicand and multiplier. | | 


F 8 
cp; ˙ F- us OC Sas CORE >. n 9 * 


Examples. 

(1) (2) (3) 
24,6 4 602 52796 
2,5 5075 26 
1230 230 10 16776 
* 32214 5592 
01,50 345,150 72696 
— — —— — — == 


(4) 


—_— — +. PT. * \ % TY 
!( ˙ B 


r 


r 


8 


* 
8 
— 2 — 


2 2 # ba 
. S 
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(4) ( 55 
$07 +1 4 083 4,25 
„006 f 516 | : 1,09 F 
„00043284 498 3825 | : - 
—— — o83 4250 F 
201328 4+6325 « 


Note, That where there are not a competent numby 

of figures or places to point off, ſuch defe& is ſupplie 
-with cyphers to the left hand; as in the ath and 5g. 
examples, according to what was before hinted in te 
ducing a- vulgar fraction to a decimal. | 
Diviſſon 2 Decimalt. A 

S the ſame in operation as in whole numbers; t 
I only difficulty is to know how many decimal place 
to point off towards the left hand of the quotient; t 
which end remember this rule: Obſerve how mat 
decimal places there are in the diviſor, and in the di 
dend, and find the difference; and whatſoxver it is, 
many places muſt be pointed off to the right hand of 
quotient. | 
| Examples. | oy 


Divide ta, 345670 by 6, 789) 12,345670 (1, 


6789 * ++ 
il In this example the dividend 55566 
| hath three decimal places more $4312 
than the diviſor, , wherefore!— : 
point off three places to the 12547 
right hand of the quotient, viz. 6789 
818; ſo the quotient is 1 in- 
-teger, and., 8 18 parts. 57580 
| 34313 
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Divide, 3,46000 by 1,2 3) A (2,813 


Here the difference between tbe = — 
decimal places in the diviſor and 4000 
the dividend 18 three places, as in 984 
the foregoing examples; therefore, 
$1318 pointed off for the. decimal 160 
ſaction, and the quotient is 2 in- 123 
tegers, and , 8 13 thouſandrhs of an „ 
dieger. 3 ) $70 


Thus much for fractions vulgar and decimal; wherein 
] have been as conciſe as poſſible, and worked with op 
duch plainneſs as I could invent. | 


BOOK KEEPING. 


HE next qualification to fit a man for buſineſs, 
: after Arnhmetic, is the art of Book-keeping, or 
e UW Merchants &etounts, after the Italian manner, by way 
15, i of double entry. 

It is not- without good reaſon that, molt — of 
buſineſs and ingenuity are deſirous to be maſters of this 
irt; for if we conſider the ſatisfaction that naturally 
iſcth from an account well kept, the pleaſure that 
(us iccrues to, a perſon by ſceing what he gaius by each 
ſpecies of goods he deals in, and his whole profit by a 
year's trade; and. thereby alſo to know the true ſtate 
of his affairs and circumſtances, ſo that he may, accord- 
ing to diſcretion,” retrench or enlarge his expences, &c. 
ui he ſhall think fit. 

This art of Book-keeping, or Merchants Acconnts,-is 
talked of by many, but truly underſtood but by very 
few: for every petty ſchoelmaſter in any bye corner, 
vill be ſure to have Merchants Accounts expreſſed on 
his ſign, as a principal article of his ability in teaching; 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, for want of the practical part, 
be knows hardly any thing of the matter, and is con- 
'*quently incapable of teaching it. 


Oo : 26%, uctions, 
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Inſeructiont, notes, rules, and direction,, for the right of 
dering and keeping Merchants Accounts, by the excel 
lent order of charge and diſcharge; commonly called 
debtor and creditor. | Fa sf 
IT. 1 5 Of the Books in uſe. Be PET 
T HE books of principal uſe are the Waſte- bock, (b 
ſome called the Memorial} Journal, and Ledger. 


| Waſte-books X 
N this book muſt be daily written whatever occurs i 
the way of trade; buying, ſelling, receiving, deliver 
ing, bargaining, ſhipping, &c. without omiſſion of an 
one thing, either bought or ſold, borrowed, &c. 
The Waſte-book is ruled with one marginal line, and 
three lines for pounds, ſhillings, and pence, and the dy 
of the month, and year of our Lord, is inſerted in the 
middle of the page. In this boek, any one may write 
and, on occaſion; any thing may be blotted out, if not 
well entered, or any error be made. 8 


JOURNAL. 


TNTO this book every article is brought out of the 
Waſte- book, but in other terms, in a better ſtyle, and 

in a fairer hand, without any alteration of cyphers 0: 
figures; and every parcel, one after another, are promi 
cunuſly ſer without intermiſſion, to make the book, © 
ſeveral entries of it, of more credit and validity in eaſe 
of any law-diſpute, or any other controverſy that, ma 
happen between merohant and merchant. In this boek 
you are to diſtinguiſh the Debtor and Creditor, (or it 
other terms, the Debit and Credit.) And to this book 
you muſt have recourſe for the particulars of an account 
which in the Ledger, are entered in une line. In thi 
book alſo the day of the month is uiually placed in ti 
middle of the page; it is ruled with double margin: 
Aines, for references to the Ledger, and with three line 
for J. 7. d. as the Waſte-book | 
Of the LEDGER... | 

ROM the Journal or Day-book, all matters oil _ 
things are poſted into the Ledger, which by th 
Spaniards, is called El libro grande, as being the biggel 
book, or chief of aceou ts. The left hand fide of thi 
book is called the Debtor, and the right the Gon 
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i Mi: ; and the Numbers or Folios of cach ſide muſt be 
xcelWMicc, as 45 Debtor, and alſo 45 Creditor. The day 
alete month (in this book) is ſet in a narrow columa 


„ the left hand, and the month on the left of that: 
it where 1 keep books, the number in the natrow 
lumn referred to the journal-page, and the month aud 
7 was placed in the broad column, to the right of that; 
id at the head of each folio is the name of the place 
{ relidence, and the year of our Lord; as thus 3. | 
London, anno —— — 5788. 125 
But the example, of theſe ſeveral books heręafter fol- 
wing, will make the foregoing hints of them much 
pre intelligible, - The following i is a general. rule, up- 
nich moſt of ths _ in Wokekeepns depends. 


7A 


Wu F or the Receiver, ars Debtors te 1 
Delivered ot. the Deliverers a. 
Ma ſte- boot entry. 
London, Fanuary 1, 1788. 

Bought of William Wilkins, of Norton 

Folzate, 120 yards of, white ſareenet, 


| at 28. 3d. per yard, to 2 in 2 months. | 
Ln = . was 
ent The, Journal 6 entry, wy the ſame. 

1 Wrought Glk debtor to Willian: Wilkins,“ 


bos 31. 108 for 120 yards of white farcenot, 
or it at 28. 3d. per yard, to pay in 2 months. 


boo I thit example the wrought fi ki are re-| : 
ount ceived, and therefore debtor to Willia ab [ 
| th Wilkins the geliverer. — E 
n tte e „ 20 "We RE 1 a 
ron: Again, ; 
dne | Waſte-book entry. BY 
January 4 © N SE Ka} 2 


Jold a Hartin gton 246lb. nett of indi- 


Pp 
eo, at 68. 6d. Ib. t a + mi ths.} 7 
3 8 per op yin 0 on *]. 79 
y t Journal entry. For nr 
"got denry Harriagton Dr. to Nico, for 24 : 
F 0 b. nett, at 68. 6d. per Ib. to >, Pay in : 
_ months, 'F 


02. 
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as : 


| Once more. | 23% 1s 
Waſte-book entry. | 
| Bought of George Goodinch, fen. viz. 
heſhire cheeſe 430 Cat Lee 
| 23% 4d. per C. — 1 
__ P rkins, qt. nett . 
2800 lb. at 3d. per lb. I _ 
[ To pay at 0 months. 1 537 
| — — 1— — _ 
Jes entry. 
| Sundry accounts Dr. to Geo. Goodiuch,| 
h U. Keen * *. 
eſh. cheeſe, for 430 C. 
at 23. 40. el A „ 
Butter, for 50 firk ins, qt. nett 
$ 2800 mg 3d. — 4 35 y 
? TO pay in 6 — o 537 5 


| ax g8. per 8 
ndieo 30 — at 2 17 10 


Fourual the |, 7 
1 J. , Jenkins rer ag: 


yard, * 
To Indico, for 50 b. at 7” 
[ Lan I. | . CY — 


From theſe few examples of entry, it may be obſer 
that an experienced perſon in. accounts, and a | 
writer, may. a Journal. without a Walle. book, In 
Waſte- book without a Journal, fince they both i ul er 


one and the ſame thiag, though. they differ a littk 


words or expreſitn 


8. 
But however, I ſhall give methods of keeping each 
far as room will give me. leave. 


kd, 
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, (r) 
Ez The abe. 


— Tee tz 


— —— 


od. per lb. 22 A 
ln broad cloth, 6 pieces, ? 81 as 7 - 
at .5 08. per piece, ; Fx 1 
Dowlas, 1000 ella at 28. | 
4d. per ell, 
Canary 1 Q Peel 

at 3ol, per pip 
Due to me from "Henry 
— per bond. 


viz. | 
Caſh 4 7 0 — 
— — for! 47 261b. n 

9d. per . ha We? 138 . 
Broad cloth, for, 6 pieces” 


at Sos. per piece, © 

Dowias, for ooo Ws, at 4 
28. 4d, per ell, 2. ase H 
| Canary [owl 270 5 
al 35. per pipe, 


ds Qs 


o the reader, he herb) 


1786. 
——— 
Ir inventory of x thi ma money, Hor, ind debts, beling 


d. 


188 


S0 o 28 
3 Henr Bland due on p hond A : 
* COTS 
7 * 31 . 4X 9 


e leaf to. ſee their difference of entry. 


74593 


ing to me, A. B. of London, merehant, nc 
in caſli, 3 r 3500 0 ; Ol ie 1 | . 
ln tobacco, JM t FAT 


43 


l hall make e one page Nee or Watte book und Fake: 
al entries, to ſave room; and alſo to have both methods 
af entry under eye, to make them mare intelligibly uſeful 
y being not obliged to turn ort 


— to William 8 Web, by R 
note of my hand, 

itto to Roger Ruff, the ba- 
lance of his 2ccount,. 

itto to Henr Hern, 

the 4th of May next, 


ral, 
ndry accounte, 


1 . debtor to 


my hand, 
To Roger Ruff, for the ba- 
| lance of his acoount, 
5 To Henry Hern, due the 4th ] 8 


8 5 ad, brnote ef? % „ , 


of May next, E 

( 

. 

| 3 . . R ar 
| — Pl eb. 2. 5 1988, 

Sold Thomas Town end. viz. I. %% c. 


[246 1b. of Virginia cut to- 1 
baccò, at 14d. per Ib. + 7 
460 cle of dowlas, at 38. per ell, 6g o 

| — — 


| 


ä — —ů—— Ä —— Rei—G 3 
Fed. 2+ 

Journal. 

Thomas Townſhend Dr. to ſundries, viz. 5 

o tobacco, for 246 lb. at | [4 2 


Sd 


14d. per lv. „% T:V\ w. 
To dowlas, for 460 ells, — 8 ha 
8 | ev 


38. per ell, + 


Wih 
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aße boot. J. E d. 
Ditto 24. 3 

ought of Leonard Legg, four pon 0 


Canary, at 281. per Pipey , i 
to pay in 6 + 7 ; 
— — 14 
Ditto 24 = - 
| X  Feurnal. a 
Canary wines Dr to Leonard Legg, for 44 . | 
ipes, at 281. per pipe, „ 
bo pay: in 6 months... N 1 — 


1 ” 4 
The lor lies reled agnint the. rel entries are, 
or may be, termed Poſting -Lings, and the figure on the 
top of the lines denotes Ns folio: of the Ledger where + 
the Debtor 18 entered, and the figure under the line ſhews. 
the folio of the Ledger. where the Credit is entered; 
and the other ſmaller figures againſt the. tund-y Debtors, 
or ſundry creditors, (whether goods vr perſons ) ſhew- 
allo in what folios of the Ledger they are potted. - 
The accounts of perſons and.things are kept in the 
Ledger, on oppoſite pages, in which thote in which the 
Journal are ſaid to be Debtors are entered on the left» - 
hand. page, with the word To, and thoſe to which they 
are. faid to be Creditors are entered · on the — 
; with-the-ward By.  . „ 
or inſtance, the laſt Journal entry ſhould be poſted: 
on the. left hand, or- — of. the accouut of 
Canary wines, thus: . | 
1788. f . 
Feb. 24. To conard Legg: 4 pipes. 112. 0. 0: 
And the ſhould be poſted on the right-hand, or 
Creditor · ide, of the account of Leonard Legg,. chuss | 
1 ch 
Feb 24. By Canary wines, to pay in 1 6 months, 112 0 & 
There are ſeverab other books uſed by . merchants be- 
ſides thoſe three before mentioned ; as the Caſh-book, 
which is ruled as the. Ledger, and. folived likewiſe, 
wherein all receipts of money are entered on the left 
hand folio, and payments on the right ; ſpecifying in 
every entry the day of the — the year being ſet 
on the top) for what, and for whoſe account the money 
was received or paid; and the total debit or credit of. 
2 fide Is to be poſted into the Ledger to the account 
<<.» 
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of caſh therein in one liae of either ſide, via. To, or by 
ſundry accounts, as per Cath-book,,, folio, &c. which: iz 
to be done once a-month, or at diſcretion ; and the 
particulars of each. ſide, article by articley are to be 
poſted into the Ledger to the proper accounts - unty 


which they belong, with references. iu the- Cach-bobl 


to the ſeveral folios in the- Ledger; and carry the 
balance over leaf into the Caſh- book; by which yon 
may know: at any time what caſh you have, or ought 
to have, by you. 2 „ „ 
Another book is a book of Charges of- Merchandiſe, 
wherein is to be entered the euſtom and petty charges 
of any goods ſhipped, as porterage, wharfage, warehaulc. 
room, &c. which once a month is transferred into the 
Caſh- book on the Credit-ſide, making reference to the 
book of charges of merchandiſe; and likewiſe the ſame 


in the debtcr-ſide of. the fame account in the. Ledger, for. 


the amount thereof. | 2 
The next book I ſhall name is the Invoice - book, or 


Book of Factories. In this book is to be copied all in- 


voices of goods ſhipped, either for accounts. proper or 


portable; and alſo of goods received from abroad, which 


muſt always be. entered on the left fide, leaving the tight 
ſide blauk ; and, on- the. advice of the diſpoſal of goods 
ſent abroad, and. alſo on the ſale of goods received from 
abroad, enter them on the blank or right ſide; ſo at firſi 
view may be ſeen how the account ſtands, &c. 


The next is a Bill- book, wherein are entered bills of 


exchange accepted, and when they became. due; and 
when paid, they ſhould be marked ſo in the margine _ 
The next is a. Book of Houſcliold-expences, for the 
monthly charge ſpent in houſe-keeping; likewiſe apparel, 
houſe- rent, ſervants wages, and packet-expences: and 
this may be monthly ſummed up, and carried to the credit 
of. Caſk. . -- 3 N „ App „ n: 
Beſides thoſe above. mentioned, there muſt be: a book 
to copy all letters ſent abroad, or beyond the ſeas; where 
in the name of the perſon or perſons to whom the lettet 
is ſent muſt be written pretty full, far the readier finding 
the ſame, | 1 
The next, (and what is very neceſſary), a Receipt · book 
wherein are given receipts for money paid, and expreſſed 
for whole acccunt or uſe, or for what it is received; to 


which 


** 8 Inn at i. 1 
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yhich the receiving perſon muſt ſet his name for him- 
ſelf, or ſome other, with the year and day of the month 
on ehe top. * 1 

Laſily, A Note or Memorandum book, to minute 
down affairs that occur, for the better help of memory; 
and is of great uſe where there is a multiplicity of butt- 
nels. be = x | 
Having given an account of the ſeveral books, and 
their uſe, the next thing neceſſary will be to give ſome 
few rules of aid, to enable the book-keeper to make 
proper entries, and to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral debtors and 
creditors, viz, | | So 

Firſi, For money received, make Caſh Nr to the party 
that paid it, (if for his own account) and the party Cr. 

Secondly, Money paid, make the Receiver Dr. (if for 
bis own account) and Caſh Cr. _— 

Thirdly, Goods bought for ready money, make the 
goods Dr to Caſh, and Caſh Cr by the goods. 

Fourthly, Goods ſold for ready money, juſt the contrary, 
i. E. Caſh Dr. and the goods Cx... nn, 

Fiſtoly; Goods bought at time; goods bought are Dr. 
to the {eller of them, and the ſeller Cr. by the goods. 

Sixthly, Goods fold. for time juſt the contrary, 5. & the 
party that bought them is Pr to the goods, and the goods 
Cr by the: party. | 

Seventhly, Goods bought, part for ready money, and 
the reſt for time; firſt make the Goods Dr to the party 
for the whole: ſecondly, make the party Dr to Cath. for 
the money paid him in part of thoſe goods, 

Eighthly, Goods ſold, part for ready money, and the 
reſt for time; firſt make the party Dr to the goods tor 
the whole; ſecondly, Caſh Dr to the party received oß 
him in part of thofe goods. Or either of theſe two laſt 
rules may be made Dr to ſundries; as Goods bought Dr 
to tie telling man, for ſo much as is left unpaid, and to- 
Caſh for ſo much paid in ready money; and ſo on the 


contrary, for goods ſold. | 


Ninthly, hen you pay money before it is due, and 
are to have diſcount allowed you, make the perſon Dr to 


Caſh for ſo much as you pay him, and to Profit and Loſs 


for the diſcount; or make the receiving man Dr to ſun- 
dries, as before. | | „ „ 
. Profit 
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N 8 Profit and Lofs is Dr. I | oe. 

To Caſh. for what money you pay, and have nothing 
for it, as-diſcount of money you received before due, and 
for abatement by compoſition, houſehold-expences, &c, 

BSE, Per contra Cr. . meth 1 14, 
Buy Cafh for all you receive, and deliver nothing for it; 
as diſcount for prompt payment, and legacy left you, mo- 
ney received with an apprentice, and by the profit of every 
particular commodity you deal in, by ſhips-w-company, 
dy voyages, &c. V 
To balance or clear an account when Full dritten. os 


IRST, if the Dr fide be igore than the Credit, 
1 make the old account Cr by the new; and if the con- 
trary, make the new account Dr to the old: but if the Dr 
five be lefs than the Credit, then make the old account 
Dr to the new, and the new account Cr by the old, or 
ſuch a reſt or ſum as you ſhall find in the account. 

2. An account of company, wherein you have placed 
more received of another than his ſtock; then add as 


to the end that, in the new account, you may have ſo 
much Debit as you put in, and ſo much Credit as you 
have received. | . +18 pd 
3. In account of merchandiſe, you muft enter the 
gain.or loſs, before you make the old account Cr by the 
new, and the new Dr to the old, for the remainder of- 
goods unſold, 1 3 3 
4. In the foregoing accounts, which you are to keep 
with a double column, for the dollars, erewns, or other 
foreign coins, as well as their value in J. 3. d. which have 
been received or paid by bills of exchange, for. goods ſold: 
by factors or correſpondents, or bought by them for the 
accounts before; here you muſt firſt balance the ſaid in. 
ward column of dollars, crowns, &c. | | 


To remove an account full written to another olive. 

Sum or add up the Dr and Cr tides, and ſee the differ- 
ence, which place to its oppoſite : as admit the Cr ſide 
exceeds the Dr then you are to write the line, in the 
old aecount to balance on the Dr fide, to anſwer the line. 


How 


on the Cr fide of the new account. 


much on the Debit-fide as you find on the Credit-ſide;' 
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hau to balance at the year's end and thereby to know the 
ſlate of your affairs and circumſtances. 
; OU muſt make an account of balance on the next 
ing void leaf or folio of your Ledger to your other ac- 
counts; but after ſo done, do not venture to draw out 
the account of balance in the ſaid folio, till you have made 
exact on a ſheet of paper, ruled and titled for that pur- 
it; Wo; becauſe of miſtakes or errors that may occur or hap- 
no- pen in the courſe of balancing your Ledger, which are ro 
ery be rectified, and will cauſe eraſements or alterations 
ny, in that account, which ought to be very fair and ex- 
| d; and after you have made it to, bear in the ſaid 
ſheet, copy fair the ſaid account of balance in the Led 


1 


It, The rules for balancing are theſe, viz. | 
Sy 1/f, Even your account of caſh, and bear the nett reſt 
Dr o balance Dr. 1 | 


2405, Cuſt up all your goods bought, and thoſe ſold of 
hat kind ſoever, in each account of goods, and ſee whe- 
ther al! goods bought be fold or not; and if any remain 
fold, value them as they colt you, or according to the 


as {cet market - price, ready money, and bear the nett reſt 
de: balance Dr. 8 | | 
10 34/y, See what your goods or wares ſeverally coſt, and 


ſo bow much they were ſold for, and bear the nett gain 
Ir loſs to the account of Profit and Loſs, | 


the 4%, Even all the perſonal accounts with your Drs. 
the Nad your Crs. in order as they lie, and bear the nett reſt | 
of- Wh them ſeverally to balance. 1 


55, Even your voyages, your factors accounts, where 
is either gain or Idſs, and bear the nett gain or loſs to 


105 account of Profit and Loſs; and the goods unſold to 
lance. 7 
ww 61%, Even the account of Profit and Loſs, and bear 
the: Ie nett reſt to ſtock or capital, as an advance to your 
in ock or capital. ERR: 
%%. Even your ſtock, and bear the nett reſt to ba» 
ce r. "07 Ea 
en caſt up the Dr. and Cr. ſides of your balance and 
fer they come both alike, then are your accounts well kept; 
fide herwiſe you moſt find out y.:-ur error by pricking over. 
the ur books again, to {ce whether you have entercd every 
line. . and Cr. in the Bedger as you ought. 


Note, 


— * 
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Note, By pricking over the book is meant an examini 
every article in the Journal, againſt the Ledgery and mark 
ing it thus *, or thus f, and upon the ſecond examinatin 
thus t, and upon a third examination thus ||, er any otle 
mark. . N | 
Note alſo, In all accounts of goods, you muſt keep a U 
lumm in the middle of the leaf of each ide, for number 
eveight, and meaſure. 4 | 

Though all that hath been ſaid in relation to Book 
keeping, and the ſeveral rules thereto belonging, ma 
ſeem a littie abſtruſe to the altogether unlearned therei; 
yet there is no fuch mighty difficulty to inſtruct them 
they may imagine; for theſe following bints may rend 
what hath been already faid intelligible to an ordin; 
capacity. * | 

ſt, Stick cloſe to the text. or general rule before me: 
tioned, viz. That all-things received, or the receiver, a 
debtors to all things delivered or the deliverer: for t 
rule holds good in all caſes. WG 

2d'y, When the Dr (whether perſon or goods) 
| known, the Cr is eaſily underſtood, without mentionin 
it: for if A be Dr:to B, then B is Cr by A, for'whq 
ſum ſoever it be; alſo if goods be Dr to C, then Cns q 
by thoſe goods, for the ſum they amount to. — This 
mention, becauſe that moſt authors (if not all that l h: 
met with on the ſubje& f Ba. k-keeping) ſpeud a gre 
many words, which 4 think (begging their pard m if 
err) might be ſaved in declaring the Creditor, as well 
ſnewing the Debtor, when it may be underſtood asafo 
ſaid. ED 4 
340%, This art of Italian Book-keeping, is called Boo 
keeping by Double Entry, becau.e there mult be twot 
tries; the firſt being a charging of a perſon, money, 
goods; and the ſecond a diſcharging of a perſon, mon 
or goods. | 

4thly, Strictly note, That if the firſt entry be on 
Dr or left hand ſide of your Ledger; the next or ſeco 
entry muſt always be made on the right or Cr dit {de 
your Ledger; for whenever one perſon or thing 
charged, then always anotherperſon or thing is diſchary 
for the ſaid ſum, let it be what it will. 
And ſo it is in balancing or evening an account, 

rrying it to another folio; for, if the old account 
evened by the balance on the Credit fide, then the 1 
5 ; Acco 
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nini 

! mark count muſt be debted or charged on the Debit - ſide, for 
ination: ſum that balanced that old account. 

y erlel uch more ought to be faid on this art af Book. keep- 


if I had room; but | have plainly ſpoke to the prin- 
| 10 fundamentals thereof, which I hope may be ſuffi- 
amber ent for the inſtruction and improvement of 1117 intelli- 
ent reader. 
The next matter I ſhall go upon, 1s to ſhew, or give ex- 
nples, of various kinds of receipts, and promiſſory notes; 


herein bills of parcels in different trades ; lik ewiſe bills of 
hem o debts, bills of exchange, with remarks on them; 
rende d ſome other precedents of writings in trade, and mer- 


mile affairs: and firſt, 


e mer Of RecereTs of different Forms. 


er, 75 
or t] LC EIVE D, September 24, 1788, d. 
| of Mr Anthony Archer, the ſum | 
dds) x pounds nine ſhillings 3 1 ſay, received 0 
ton my maſter Brian Barry, per me | 


r' hg 
is () 
This 
1 be 
a gre 
n if 
well 
aſo 


- CaLkB CATCHMONEY. 
andon, Sept. 23, 41788. 
| touch, ten pounds eleven ſhillings 


ad fix pence, in full payment, per me 
entry HAs Tv. 


Note, The ſum received muſt always be expreſſed in 
ords at length, and not in figure, in the body of the re- 
wt; but it may and ought to be expreſſed in figures behin 
brace, (as in the two foregoing examples ) or elſe between 
uo lines on the left-hand of the name at the bottom of the 
weipts, (as is Jhewn i in the promiſſory notes in Pages 159. 
bo.) as well as in Ihe body of the receipt. 

When a receipt is given in a book, there is ns occa, 
om to mention the man's name of whom you receive the 


one y, becauſe that is implied, he being the owner of 
le book. 


(eco 
ſide 
ning 
harg A Receipt in part of Gools fell. 
R ECEIVED, September 24, 1788, 

of Mr Timothy Fruſtlittle, fifty FE 
A in part of indigo ſold him hy (o o © 
d inſtant, per me | 


LAuxENcIT LovrON Ex. 


* 


it, a 
zunt 
he 
1CCO 


ECEIVED of Mr Kendrick Keep) 
Foo 11 


* q — 2 2 pu . y * PR C $99 w D * 
8 — o 5 8 
* — 0 - — — n rer ate 3 . N a 
” Ne > I >, g =... 
4 8 V 9 _ 8 * — T 14 EY — 1 2 . . — 
T% S z PA a _ DS 1; * p 8 * = a —_— 2 . by ** % "wx —_ py 
«ap . 4 A „rr 88 * * IR Y mY 9 0 wy C _ 5 
L * 0+ ——_ A — % — . a7 Ko P . x _ 
_—_—v K 5 —— 4 4 as * 7 * 
DU 8 p „* _ * 2 N & n - 


— 
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A Receipt given ina Receipt-book. 


RCI ED, September 26, 1988. the)  L 4. 
ſum of forty-five pounds, by the order 45 0 


and for the account of George Greedy, per 
Timothy Tzxvusry, 


ECEIVED, September 27, 1788, 
| of Mr Daniel Davenport and com- 
pany, one hundred pounds, on account of 100 o 


felf and partner, per James Jenks. 


ECEIVED, September 28, 1788, 
| of Mr Peter Punctual, fifty-five, 
pounds fixteen ſhillings and nine-pente, » 
in part of Tobacco ſold him the 24th of 
Auguſt laſt paſt, per Fanmian Fuxx.* 


TY) ECEIVED, September 29, 1788, 
of the Hon. Eaft-India Company, | 
three hundred and fifteen pounds ten ſhil- > 315 10 
lings, per order and for the account of | 
Peter Pepper, per STEPHEN STORAX. 


Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, one thouſand fix hundred 


poundsten ſhillings, for ſelf and — 
per LION ARD Lox GPUs R. 


D ECEtVED, Ocober 2, 1788, of the) _ 
1600 10 « 


the Worſhipful Company of Grocers 
forty- nine pounds fifteen ſhillings, in full 
pay ment, for my father Peter Plumb, per.] 
me PErER Plunz, junior. 


D ECEIVED, Oà ober 5, a * 
49 15 


ECEIVED, November 9, 1788, of} - 
the Right Honourable Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, Knt. Lord Mayor of London, > 60 o 
the ſum of ſixty pounds, for the uſe of the 
Worſhipful Company of Haberdaſhers,per } 
Cats Cartezul, Clerk, 


A Ren 
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| A Rent-gatherer*s Receipte | : 
1) ECELVED, October 14, 788, of! I. 8. d. 
K Mr Aaron Arable, in money, eigh- | 
o pounds, and allowed him for land- 

five pounds, and for repairs two 
unds; in all twenty five pounds, in full 25 & © 
helf a year's rent due at Michaelmas | 
it; J ſay, received for the ule of 
zurence Letland, Eſq ; by virtue of his 
ter of attorney, per me 

| RosßERT Ren TROUL. 1 
D ECELVEDof Mr Timothy Tenant, 

this 25th day of October, 1788, fix ; 

vunds, for a quarter's rent, due at Michacl- 
ws lat, for my malterLauncelot Letfrm, 
r ne Fraaxcts FaMIHFUL, * 
2 ECEIVED, Auguit 14, 1788, of Mr] 
- Peter Biſhop, twenty-nine pounds ſix 
ulings, in part of a bill vi fixty pounds, f 5 
We the 34 of Kber. next, ta Mr Samſon 9 
uffle, per | Francis. Fiore. 


A Receipt on the back of a Bill of Exchange. 
CEPTEMBER zo, 1788, Received | 
the full contents of the within men- C Jo pes. of $ 
ned, be ing 5 © pieces of eight, per 
i NATHAN NEED. 
Promiſſory Notes, 1 

Rromiſe to pay to Mr Timothy Teazer, or order, 
lixty pounds, on the 20th of this inſtant September. 
tneſs my hand this 15th day of September, 1788. 

— 5 DaxizL DilaToRryes 


8. ' 


6 0 o 
ol 


s o 


— — 


6o © © 


— — — 


: October 18, 1788. | - 
| Promiſe to pay to the Honourable the Directors of 
| the South-Sea Company, or bearer, on demand, 
ur huacred and fifty-pounds, for my father james Jones. 
4,0 | WIITIaM JONES: - 


. 


8 Ober 


| 1 Promiſe to pay unto the Governor and Company 


% 
2 a ION INN * N * 8 = REIT ER —— — — 
: 2 — ven ns Tx” . x WE RN re 2 ; — —— — TR . ˙ ü Gas * 
” N * 
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„ Uctober 23, 1788. 


the Bank of England, or order, on demand, two tho 


ſand pounds. 
— Na hun NZD Nernne i 
N 2000 | 0: 
— | ; | : E 
October 24, 1788. 3 
f . tl 
Promiſe to pay to Miles Man and Company, oil : 
I bearer, on demand, ſeven hundred ſixty-tix pound Vi 
ten ſhillings and nine pence, for my maiter Robe: 
Regular. 8 | 
| — LIS Marin 
1. 766 10 9 | w 
| — h ; oy 
;  Oftober 25, 1789. be 
j Q 
Promiſe to pay to the Honourable Eaſt-India Con * 
1 pany, or bearer upon demand, five hundred pound 
for Henry Hudſon, | | 5 0 
— | Max rin Monz rade. 
I. 500 | | 
Onber 26, 1788. 
1 Promiſe to pay to Mr Chriſtopher Caſh, or prde 
three months after date, five pounds, for value re 
ecived. Witneſs my hand this 26th day of October, 175; 
/ Ronaar Ruc 
„ 0 | . g . 
8 A Note given by two, 
| \ N E, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mc Mattheſ ei 
| - Miſtrulb, or his order, ſix pounds ſterling ou de 
mand, for. value received. Witneſs our hands this 27t le 
of September, 1788. ma 
EN: | | NarnANY Nez 
L6 O o | SAMUEL OURET: 
Witneſs Nicholas Notice. | Bo 
| | 1) 


4 35) 
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A Bill of Debts 

EMORANDUM, Thac I William Want, of 
London, weaver, do owe, and am indebted unto: 
Mr Timothy Truſt, of Weſtminſter, watchmaker, the 
ſum of twenty-five pounds fix ſhillings of lawful money 
of Great Britain; wbich ſum I promiſe to pay to the 
ſaid Timothy Truft, his execntors, adminiſtrators, or 
aigns, on ur before the 1eth day of December next 
enſuing. Witneſs my hand this 22d day of October, 
1788. 

Witneſs Titus Teſtis. Wirrlau Wanz. 

Biils of * 
T is uſual, when goods are ſold, for the ſeller to 
deliver to the buyer, with the goods, a bill of parcels, 

which is a note of their contents and prices, with a 
total of their valve caſt up, &c.— Theſe bills ought to 
be handſomely writ, and in a methodical order, accord- 
ing to the beſt and cuſtomary way of each particular 
trede. 

L ſhall therefore ſhew the forms of bills of parcels in 
ſome trades and profeſſions, with the ſhorteſt methods of 
ra calling up the ſeveral articles in each bill. 

A Mercer's bill, ms 
| Londen, September 29, 1788. 4 
Bought of Abel Atlas, and Ben. Burdett, vis. by 
12 yds 3 of rich flowcred ſattin, at 125. 6d, per yd. 
8 yds of ſprigged tabby, at 67. 3d. per yds 
5 yds 4 of farringdon, at 6s. 8d. per yd. 
9 yds of mohair, at 45. 2d. per yd. 

R. yds + of luteſtring, at 3s. 4d. per yds 

1 | : —— 
16 + 

Sometimes the money 1s paid preſently, then the re- 
ceipt is made as follows : 

Received the 26th of September 1788, kate Winde 

271 eren ſhillings and eight pence, in full-of this bill, for my 
maler Abel Atlas and Company, per me. ? 
EED Francis Fansroxzx. 


57 | A W, vollen - draperꝰs Bill. 
| London, September 24, 1788. 


Bought of Ben; amin Broadcloth, 22d'of September, 1788. 
7 yds of fine Spaniſh Black, at 18 4 per yd. 


5 yds + of ditto, at | 12 4 ditto 
5 51. D 6 yo 


ny 
| tho 


mine 


5 6 
)OUNG 


Kober 


— 


RTIN 


Can 


unde 


Wy <2; P 
* 4 — CS * 
ö bh — wa 4 — - Ca — 
a » F* *S. . . * > — - : - - * 5 5 
rage. 1 q 7 : e 18 1 n n f — 2 
2 +. © Y Py "A? 1 5 1 8 "s , 4 * — N 9 1 5 2 : 4 ' 8 a 8 
n Nr aaa; 2 + > 8. Ts re . 2 + po 2 barns = =* -_ 
— 8 a d 2 : NOS EW — b — .+ * 
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6 yds 2 of fine mixed cloth, at 15 9 per yd 
16 yds 4 of frieze, at | Y 3. 6 ditto 
4 yds of drab de- berry, at „„ 6 + Sus 
5 yds 3 of ſuperfine Spaniſh cloth, at 18 10 dittg, 
A A Linen-draper's bill. : 
September 26, 1788. 


Bought of Marmaduke Muſlin, vize 

156 ells of dowlas, at 17. 4. per ell. | 

4 ells of lockram, at 15, 3d. per ell. 

22 ells +of holland, at 3s. 4d. per ell. 

i piece of eambrie, at 157. 

85 yds x of diaper, at 14. Iod. per yd. 

19 yds 2 of damaſk, at 4s. 3d. per yd. 

2 pieces of muſlin, at 185, 10d. per piece. | 
The ſeveral articles of theſe bills are purpoſely omitted, 

being calt up for the exerciſe of the traders in the rules 

of practice, or in theſe of multiplication.of maney, he. 

fore ſhewn ; which indeed is the beſt method of all, for 

the ready caſting up the. articles contained in any bill of 

parcels whatſoever. | 


Example. | 


We will take the laſt article of the woolen draper's bil, 
viz. 5 yds. &. 7 at 185. 10d. per yard. 
55 
C4 6 ® 
16 54 


Fecit l. 5 10 72 5 16 51 
In this example the. price is multiplied by the quantity, 
viz. 5 yards 2, according to the rules delivered in multi- 
plication of money, and the product by 5.is./, 4 142 
then for the Z of a yard, I multiply the price of the. in- 
teger, viz. 187. 10d. by the numerator of the fraction, 
viz. 7, and divide by the denominator 8, and the quotient 
is 16s. 54d. agreeable with the rule ſpoken to in the doc- 
trine of fractions. Which 16s, 53d; added to the pro- 
duct of 185. 10d. multiplied by 5, gives J. 5 10 7þ, u 
in the operation above. . 
A G 


er yd 
itto 
ito 

itio, 
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A Grocer*s Bill. | 
Bought of Robert Raiſin and Peter Plumb, Ofober-g,. 


165 


1788, viz. | 

I » » — — A & 
dugar 2 hhds. qt. 17 2 17 at 1 10 6 per C. 
Rains 3 barrels 6 1 19 at 1 14 5 | 


O 12 at 4 19. 4: 
S249 at 2546: &- 


Tobacco i hkds 4 
Rice 1 barrel 1 
1 


pepper 1 bag 43 12 4: 
Brimſtone ien 1 19 3 
| A Riojier's Bill. | 


Bought of Sylvefter Slipſtocking, October 3, 1789, viz. 
5 pair of women's mixe werſted bole, at 57. 7d. 


; pair of women's {ilk hoſe, at 9 * 
22 pair of men's wochen ditto, at = 3. 2 

d pair of women's dito at 5-5 
21 yards of flannel, at _ - I: a" 

b pair of thread hoſe, at ».. 6 4 we. 


A Fiſh-monger's Bill. 
| Bought of. Leonard Ling, October 6, 1788. 


3 C. of haberdine, at I. 7 18 6 per C. 
1 C. x of ling, at — 8803 
C. + of ſtock · ſiſh, at — 4:10" 6 


6 barrels , of white herrings, at 3 10 2 
barrel of red herrings, at 2.12 
95 dried ſalmon, at o 10 N 
Note, Of haberdine or ling, 124 is a hundred; of 
tock-fiſh and herrings, 1 20 to the hundred, 1200 tœa 
thouſand, and 12 barrels to aJaſts | | 
A Leatherſellers Bill. 
Bought of Henry Hide, October 17, 1788, viz 
4 © | 
15 large oiled lamb-ſkins, at 1 31 per ſkin... 
13 kipp of goat ſkins, at 3 4 
137 alumed ſheep-ſkins, at. '-- 1 3 
19 calves ſkins, at - .; 0. $4 
$5 oiled buck ſkins, at. 12 9 
10 Ruſſia hides, at- - 129 
60 dicker of hides, at J. 15 11 6 | 
Nate, 50 goat-ſkins make a kipp; and other ſting are 
bve-ſcore to the hundred. A dicker is 10 hides or fins 
and 20 dickers a laſt, + 4 | 


8 Q 


= 


WSN a A Pay. 
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A Penvrterer's Bill. ; 
Bought of Andrew Antimony, October 7, * 0 


„ 
9 hard metal diſhes, wt. 42 lb. at 14 * 2 4 4 
1 dozen of ditto plates © 17 ( 
1 chamber- pot of ditto = - 41 
1 ſtandiſh of ditto - = - 8 44 
2 tarkards of ditto . - — oO 51 
18 beſt ſpaons - - oO 4-( 
3 hard metal porringers oo - © 3 A; 
1 ſalt of ditt - Sy o 1 
1 ſet uf caitors -« » . 58 Ju 
3 N 4 M” 
Bill on Book-debts, 
[ A Woollen draper*s Bill. 
1788. Mr Francis Fri _ * 
| £ M 
April 20. 11 vu yards of black cloth, 
| 18 3 per j 
May 4. [5 To. 43 wie of drap-de berry, | . u 
F 
To 35 yds of nized. gray. : [ 
_ cloth, at - 10 5 
17. | Tog yds of fine ditto, a 3 bl 
June 12, | To 124 yards of fine broad 
Sloth, at - = 17 3 
If the gentleman pays the whole bill, then make tb 
xeceipt, thus: 5 | 
Received the 19th of October 1788, of Mr N . k 
Francis Frieze, the ſum of fifty-four pounds, (54. Ke 
Kc. in full of this bill, and of all accounts, ( ; A 
for my maſter David Draper, | 8 
| per Micnatu Mzuasvxrw INT. | 
| A Mercer*s Bill. 
7788. | Madame Dinah Dilatory Dr to Bryan Br. R 
cade, viz. | | 
Yds. 4. Al. 
March 6. | To 16 of flowered ſattin, at 14 9 per] 
April 14. | To 14 of Venetian filk, at 118 
Ditto 16. ] Fo 99 of mohair, at 6 \ 
May 16. | To 147 of flowered damaſk, at 9 J 


3 
7 
June 7. To 55 of Genoa velvet, at 21 6 
Vitto . * of n . 


8, viz 


— 


O eee 


— 


April 24. 
May 46. 
june 19. 


— 
-_- — 


Ditto 25. 


— 


1788. 


May 1. 


er jd 


June 4 · 
July 12. 


Sept. 7. 
e tb 


july 1. 


Ditto 21. 


Aug. 24. 
Sept. 6. 
Oct. 26. 


Ditto zo. 
April 1. 


Ditto 25. 


1788. | 


1788. 
March 27. 


| 
| 


N 


To, 
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M part of the bill is paid, write thus: 
Received of Madame Dinah Dilatory, 

A tlc pounds ten ſhillings, in part of voy 
neut, for my maſter Bryan Brocade. 


per Henay HuxrEx. 
A Corn-Chandler*s Bill. 


A Tobacconiſt's Bill. 
Mr Fume Dr. to Rich, Raiſecloud, viz. 


509 lb. at 
To 1 box qt. 
To 5 bags of 


15 


| nett, 671 Ib. at 32 
| To f hhd. qt- 334 groſa, tare 42 
nett 293 lb. at 


5T 
To 2 rolls of tobacco, qt. 941b. at 9 ; 


lb. nett, at 
*— qt. 


A Stationer's Bill 
Mr Siſerah Scribler Dr. to Phineas Foolſ- 


cap, viz. 


Reams. 


1 To 57 of demy pa r, at 
To 195 of 2d foolſcap, at 
To 375 of 2d demy, at 


- 
_ 
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IJ. 8 d. 
12 10 0 


5 M: Robert Racer Dr. to Lionel Livery. 
d. 

quarters of oats, at 2 3 per buſh. 
To 9 bulhels of beans at 4 10 

To 7 buſhels of bran, at 1 10 

To 19 buthels of oats, at 111 

| To 16 buſhels of beans, at 3 11 


To 1 hhd. of tobacco qt. nett. d. 


10 per lb. 
112 : 


Pay 


16 gperR. 


6 3 
8 3 


To 95 French Royal, at 12 6 
To 29 rolls of parchment, at 15 11 


Note, A roll of parchment is. 60 ſkins.: a 
per 20 quires. and a bale of paper 10 reams.. 


A Bricklayer's Bill | | 
Mr Martin Meſſuage Dr. to Peter mn 


VIZ. © 


a ream oſ pa · 


To 25 thouſand bricks, at 1 6s, per M. 
To 1ithouſand plain tiles, at 208. 6d. per M. 
To 28 C. of lime, at 128. per C. 


April 


I nr ee Ii - — conn — N 2 - 
* ——_— 3 - — 2 
* ”  _—_ 2 a * = 
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April 9. | To 20 loads of ſand, at 38. 6d. per load. 
May 20. | To 140 ridge-tiles, at 88.'6d. per C. 
June 24. To go days work myſelf, at 38. per day. 


To go days my man, at 28. 6d. 

To go days another bricklayer, as 28. 6d. 
To go days for 2 labourers, at 20d. a day 
each, | | 


Note, 1000 plain tiles is t load; and 25 bags or buſhel; 
of lime is 1 C. A brick muſt be 9. inches long, and 41. 


inches broads Bricks are of three ſort», plaice bricks, red 


* 


and grey ſtock bricks. Ws 

Here it will be convenient to give' a general rule for 
the caſting up any thing ſold by the thouſand, as bricks, 
tiles, clinkards, or Flanders paving bricks, and ſeveral 
other things mentioned in the book of Rates, viz. bar- 
rel - hoops, goolſe-quills, oranges and lemons, ſquiriel- 


And the eafy Rule is thiss via. 


Multiply the given number by the ſhillings in the 
price, (if the price be at ſo many ſhillings per M.) and 
always cut off three figures or places towards the right 
hand ; and the figures towards the left hand are ſhillings, 
which divideGy 20, to bring them into pounds; and thoſe 
figures ſeparated towards the right hand, multiply by 12, 


the next inferior denomination; and. ftill cut off, or 


| ſeparate three places towards the right hand, and the 
figures towards the left are pence ; and the three alt 


figures cut off, multiply by 4 ; and ſtill feparate three 
places towards the right hand, and the figures toward 
the left are farthings. And if the price be ſhillings and 
pence, or ſhillings, pence, and farthings per thouſand, . 
then multiply by the ſhillings as before, and take tne 
parts for pence and farthings, as in the Rule of Practice; 


add theſe together, and proceed as above directed. 


"Example 
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Example 1. 
2465 
17 
172550 
24670 | 
4191050 Arſe. 4193. 04d. or 20l. 198. 03d. 
12 | 
01600 - 
"I 
21400 
p Example 2. 
64.1 261324 plain tiles, at 208. 6d. per thouſand. 
16 


1507944 
261324 An. 43118. 10d, erf. 
130662 or 2151. 118. 10d, 


421146 3 
12 
101152 
4 


608 

When things are, ſold 4 by the hundred, as Dutch and 
Engliſh pantiles, then follow this rule, viz. 

Multiply the given quantity by the ſhillings in the 
price, and take parts for the pence and — (if auy) 
3 before; then from the right hand of the oh cut off 
tro places, and proceed as in the laſt rule. 


Example 1. 
1726 pantiles, at 78. per C. 
I 
1 * | 
2 5 Anſ. 1208. gd. 3, or 61. ot. *. + and 
Ts of a farthing. ; 
9184 1 


— _ 5. 
31369) | | | Example 


— 
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5 Example 2. 
CO: * ſtock bricks, at 28. 6d. per C. 


—ꝛ— ʃ 


5928 Aut 748. 1d. . . . 


N 07 Bills of Exchange. 52 

ILLS of Exchange are either inland or foreign 

the irland bills are drawn by one trader in ove 
City or town, upon another of another city or town in 
the ſame kingdom ; as London upon Briſtol, or Exeter 
upon London, &c and theſe chiefly concern our ſho 
keepers, and wholeſale traders either cf town or couuq 
try; and the foreign more immediately concern th 


merchant: 1 
Bills of Exchange, if handſemely drawn, muſt b p. 
written in a fair hand, on a long piece of paper, abc Tho 
three inches broad, and writ in form after the following 
precedents: 585 To. 
: | 2 
A Bill payable at Sight. 
London, 5th Oober, 1588 
I ſight hereof, pay to Mr Gregory Greedy, T 
his order, the ſum of fifty pounds, for value 
_ ceived of Chriſtopher Caſh ; and place it to account, A 
per advice ſrom | and e 
To Mr Peter Punttual, Your humble ſervant, rue 
Grocer in High. Street, Daniel Ds 4wnil vic 
Briſtol. : 70 1 
Note, A bill at hight 5 is payable three days after i », 
acceptor ſeeth it. Met 
"Exon, November 14, . 
Sf days ſtew ſight kercof, pay to Mr Nath 


Needy, or his order, twenty-four pounds ten ti 
lings, for the value received here of Mr . 
| ran 
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Transfer, and place ãt to account, as per advice from 
1; Mr Simeon Certain, Your friend and ſervant, 
Haberdaſher in Mili- Micuakl MontvrMan. 
ftrect, London. - 


If Mr Needy ſends his ſervant, Andrew Benſon, te 
receive the money; after he hath writ his name on the 
hack of the bill, (which is bis order) the ſerrant muſt 
vrite a receipt to his maſter's name, thus: 


Received, November 16, 1788, the full roritents of” 
th: within-mentianed bill, being twenty-four pounds 
ten ſhillings. 8 
Witneſs Narnan Nr. 
Andrew Benſon. | 


A Foreign Bill of Exchange. 

London, October 6, 1788, for 460 crowns, at 
56d. ? ſterling per crown, | 

AT uſance pay this my firſt bill of Exchange (my ſe- 
cond or third not being paid) unto Mr Henry | 
Vernon, or order, four hundred and fixty crowns, at 56d. 
? per crown, for the value received of Mr Samuel 
Thompſon, and paſs it to account, as per advice from, 


Sir 25 
Te Mr Will. Waller, Four humble ſervants 
merchant at Paris. | EBENEZER REYNOLDS, 
Another. 


London, 17th Oftcber, 1788, for 480 dollars, at 
35d. 4 per dvllar., | | 
A” three uſance pay this my firſt bill of exchange, 
unto Mr Wiltam Wealthy, or order, four hundred 
nd eighty dollars, 55d. x fterling per dollar, for the 
ue received of himſelf, and place it to account, as per 
vice from dye” 


To Mefſ. Daniel and © Your humble ſervant, 
David Bernardiſton, Manx MrncaTtor. 
merchants in Aleppo. | 


Note, Uj/ance between England and France, or Hol- 
nd, is one kakendar month; between England and 
; \ | 5 | Spain , 
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Spain, or Portugal, two months; between England at 
Italy, three months, &c. | | 


or! 


' Once more. 


Briſtol, 8th Ociober, 1788, for. 600 pieces of eight, 
zd. 3 per piece. 
T double uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchan 
A unto Mr Laurence de Luz, or his order, fix hut 
-dred pieces of eight Mexico, at fifty three pence 3 fl 
ling per piece of eight, for value received of Come 
Henriques, and paſs it to account, as per advice rc 
Yours, 
'To Mr Simon Surepay, WILLIAM HENRY Hrs 


merchant in Leghorn. 


Notes en Bills of Exchange. 


HE acceptor of any bill is become abſolute debii 
. to the perſon to whom the bill is payable, f 
the contents thereof. 

2 The perſon t whom the bill is payable, muſt de 
mand the money the very day it becomes due; and 
the acceptar die before it becomes due, it muſt be d. ler 
manded of the executor or adminiſtrator. | : 

3. The drawer of any bill muſt always give his con 
| ſpondent a letter of advice, that he hath drawn ſuch H! 
bill on him for ſuch a ſum, &c. 3 

4 None may pay a bill without ſuch a letter of ahi 1 

5. In England a bill is due bit third day after th | 
expiration of the time mentioned i in the bill, 9 


Of Indor/ing. | 
T frequently happens, that between the acceptance 
a bill, and the time of payment the party to whom 
is fir{t made payable hath occaſion to pay it away; if { 
he writes his name on the back of the bill, which is 
order, (as ſaid before and gives it to the perſon he 
indebted to, and then he is impowered to receive t! 
money 3 and it may be, the ſecond perſon alſo wants! 
ay it away, and then he writes his name likew'ſe unde 
thi other, and delivers it to a third perſon to receive 
money; and it may be the third ds the ſame, aud de 
livers it to a fourth perſon, &c. All that do fo 1 1 | 
| one 


— 
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lets; and he that laſt oy the bill, if the acceptor 
1] not pay it, may ſue him, or tue indorſers, or drawer, 
 20y of them, tor the money. 

An indorſement is generally in theſe words, viz. Pay 
e contents of the nun biil ts Henry 11afjty. 


nd ar 


ght, GEORGE OREED Y. 
But generally the name ny is accounted lufficicnt, 

chan | | 

E Proteſting. 

3 1 a bill is to be proteſted, the party that 

Gon hath the bill mult go to a public notary, (not 


common ſeriviner) wh..ſe bulineſs it is: and he gocs 
;h you to the acceptor's houſe, aud demands payment, 
e. And then he draws: un a prutelt according to law z 
len is to be returns d to the drawer within the time 
Led, & Ce 

lt is needleſa;to give here the form of a prote d, bs 
ul, uo man can dy it himſelf. 


A Bill of Debt. 


” NOW all mem by theſe preſents, that I, Laurence 
Lack cath, of Southwark, vintner, do owe, and am 
wbtcd unto Charles Creditman, of the ſame place, 
ter, the ſum of one hundred and fifty pounds of law- 
| money of Great Britain; which faid ſum 1 promiſe 
jay unto the ſaid Charles Creditman, his executors, 
niniſtrators, or aſſigns, on or before the 24th of 
cember next enſuing the date hcreof. Witnels my 
9 and ſeal this ſixth day of April, 1788. 

ard and delivered 

m the preſence of ' LAUKENCE LACKCASH». 


Bill for Money borrowed. 
ECEiVED and borrowed of Oliver Overcaſh, of 


hom London, merchant, fifty pounds, waich I do heres 
, if (WP romiſe to pay on demand. Witneis my hand this 
\ is day of, April * 

be | PETER PExURYs 
ve #3 | 

ants | 

und The Charge of Noting and Proteſling a Bill. 

ve t . | 6, 

ud d Ring ne the city, 16 Pro- within 3 & 
are | without the city, 2 6 | telling} without 5 © 
dorle 2 523 
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| The Form of 6 Bill of Lading. 


HIPPED, by the grace of God, in good order 

and well conditioned, by Edward Export, of 
London, merchant, in and upon the good {hi 
called (the Biſboa merchant of London) whereof ig 
maſter, under God for this preſent voyage,(Martin 
Mizen, of London, mariner) and now riding at an 
chor in (the port of London) aud by God's grace 
bound for(Cadiz)to ſay (i bale of ſtoeking- baize, 
ED and x trunk, containing tive hundred pair of fil 
No. ſtockings, contents, & c. as per invoice) being mark 
1,2. ed and numbered as per margin, and are to be de 
livered in the like good order at the aforeſaid port 
of (Cadiz) the danger of the ſeas only excepted 
unto {Mr Thomas Drake, merchant there) or t 
his aſügns, be or they paying freight for the ſaid 
goods (three pieces of eight per ct.] wit 
primage and average aceuſtomed. In. witne 
whereof, the maſter, or purſer, of the ſaideſhip hat 
afficmed to (three) bills of lading, all of this tend 
and date, one of which (three) bills being accon 
plithed, the other (two) to fland void. And { 
God ſend the ſaid good ſhip to her defired port | 
ſafety. Amen.. 


Dated in London, the Sth of April, 1988, inſides at 
contents unknown to MaxzrTix. Mizt 


Note, The. ſeveral. words included in the parenthi/ 
are to be pit i: to the ſeveral vacant places that are 
ab/ak bill of lading- 

Note alſo, Average. is the general allowance made ts 1 
maſter of the jhip, of 1d. or 2d. in every ſul 

Freight, primage, a ſmall allewance to be diſiribui 
among the faiiors. 

| The Ferm of an Invoice. 
Port Royal in Famaica, April 2 4, ann 178 
\NVOICE of five barrels of indico, five hhds. of ſug 
aud five hhds.. of pimento, ſhipped on board ti 

George of London, George Joues commander, for 3 


17 
te 


cou dre 
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dont and riſk of Meſſ. John and Thomas Fiſher, of 
London, merchants, being marked and numbered, as per 
margin 3 conteuts, colts, and charges, as in the following 
trample: we 5 
N.lndico 5 3. | A | . 

[F] 143 Ib. 

No.] 143 

12 146 + 

wo] 182 

ai 17 

756 lb. nett, at 28. 2d. per lb. 
Sugar 

5 huds. Tare 

N 1 gre 15. * | C. gr. {b. | 
126 5 Groſs 68 0 © 
Zare: 8 3 


Nett 59 0 10 
at 248. per C. 


680 0 83 12 


——_ _ 4 


Pimento. 5. X 
0.15 hhds. tare» 2026 groſs, - 
„ 389 tare. 
4% By © om”. 7 
395 72 Nett 1637 atzt1zd. per lb. 
410 % | 
376 70 n | 
412 To colt of 5 barrels and 10 
— — hhds. 478 
2026 389 To ſtorage, 10 0 5 
1 236 

To commiſſion at 5 per C.] 11 
Errors excepted, per A. B. * 
An Account of Sales,” 
Port- Royal in Jamaica, Fuly 24, 1788. , 
| CCOUNT of £4 of 2 of 8 Oſoa- 
burghs, 1112 yards of blue Hartford, 2 pieces of 
grey cloth, qt. 39 yards, 50 pair of fine- worſted hoſe, 
_ = Q I- | and 


I 
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and 175 ells of bag Holland, received from on board 
the ſhip Good Succeſs, Captain Samuel Sharp comman. 


der. for account of Laurence Lucky of. London 5 
merchant, is Dr. | 
'To portage of ditto I. 0 17 6-| l. 1e 
To-commiſhon of fates: 13 1 1.1 =_ 
To ſtorage, at à per cent. 6 10 114] 
To the nett product carried to the credit of 
your account, bad debts excepred,, F241 
q | = ma 
; 261 th 
4 Per contra Cr. — bt 
5 By 2765 brown Oſaaburghs, making 34561 ” 
| yds. a 8434, per yard, ſold Ambique Baker. 122 . 
'| By 1112 yds. of blue linen, ſold at 72 per yd. $5118: * 
'F By James Smart, for 39 yds. of cloth, at 1 58.“ 8 
14 per yard, 3 — 5 | 29) 5p 
1 By Laurence Monk, for 50 pair of hoſe, a A 
m 75, cd. per pair; — 19. 108 
By. ditto, for 175 ells of, bag Holland, at 68.“ 6 
ut | | 3d. per ell, 5 N F413 * 
i ; go 8 2610169 
't Errors excepted, July 24, 1788, per _— * 
1 5 CnarLes CAn ZIL... N 
it | 


B Buſeneſt at the M. ater-fide, concerning Exporting an 
Importing of; Goods, &c. entering them at the Cuflo 
houſe, be. 


W HEN there are goods to export, and ready pack 
ed, &c. there muſt firſt be made a bill of en 
Fas it is called) of the contents, after this form, viz. 
Ia the Loyal Merchant, William Worm, for Barbadc 

une. „ Ew Exo 
Three caſes of haberdaſhery. 


> "hs = 7 * 


* — CEE 4 
r ed, 
2 — _ 
— * L m= 


= Su —— — * 
— _ i 


gy ——— _ 
- . — n 
- n 


* 


Fire tuns of beer, &c. ; 

Of theſe bills there muſt be ſeven, one of which ml cut 

be in words at length, and the other may be expreſſed Wi (as 
figures. Theſe are, by the clerks of the cuſtom - houſ for 
entered into ſeveral books for that purpoſe.— If ſoi ber 
- goods pay cuſtom, and others: not, then there 1 nar 
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de made two entries, one for thoſe that pay cuſtom, 

ad another for thoſe that pay not; and likewiſe you 

nuſt have two coc kets. | | | 
A cocket teſtifies the: payment of all duties, and is writ 
on a ſmall- piece of parchment, in the following words: 

« know ye, that Edwin Export, merchant, for three 
« caſes of haberdaſhery, and five. tuns of beer in the 
„Loyal Merchant, William Worm, for Batbadoes, 
« hath paid all duties. Dated gth November, 4788.“ 
On the - back fide of. the cocket you mult ſet down the 

narks, numbers, and quantity of-the goods expreſſed in 

the infide. When on clean paper you tranſeribe your 
bil of entry upon which a ſhipping bill will be made out, 
on the back of which ſignify the marks, numbers, and 
contents, as - before on- the cocket ; both which being 

g dus indorſed, you are to deliver them to the ſearcher, 

0 : the water · ſide, who depoſits them in the office til the- 

„ing away of the ſhip; and then they are delivered to tho 

5 captain or maſter of. the ſhips. es | 

If you have not judgment'or experience enough:to en- 

ter your goods yourlelf, it is but applying yourſclf.to any- 

dar of the clerks in the long- room; who make it their 

3) WY bulineſs (and good buſineſs too) to enter people's goods: 

and for a-ſhilling, (you giving them the contents) they 

vill write your bills, and paſs. your entries, without 

giving you any further trouble, or your running any riſk 

of making any falſe entries, &c. - £ 

5 Entry Inwards; : 

12 ſhip being arrived, ſearck the entry · book iu 

| the long-room, and you will find the name of the 

ſhip and captain, and alſo the waiters. that are to attend - 
the delivery of the ſhip, and at what key the goods will 

be landed. The entry inwards runs thusz 

In the Mercury, John Keethaul, from Antigua. 
25 hhds. of ſugar, & c. 

$50 bags of cotton, &. | 
There muſt be eight of theſe bills (though but ſeven · 

Outwards), and one of theſe muſt be in words at len 

lis well as one of the ſeven; bills ouewards), which is 

for the warrant of: delivery; .and. muſt. be ſigned by the 

perſon in whoſe name the goods- are entered, and the 

Dark alfo in the margin; which being done, and the 2 


_ 
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for entry and cuſtom paid, you will then have from the 


land-waiters a warrant for the landing and receiving you ice 
goods. | | ON Nile 
When goods are to be exported by certificate, viz, ſ yon 
reign goods formerly imported; theſe goods being to Caun 
fent abroad, or exported to another place or country b boio 
a native of England within twelve, or a ſtranger within Bel 
nine months after importation, entitles, the exporter i ech. 
a draw-back of part of' the cuſtom paid at the importa{Wſhit © 
tion of the ſaid goods (producing a certificate from il o 
comptroller that they have paid the duties :nwards) {rate 
And the: debenture of cuſtom draw-back runs thus: and | 
| Debenture. | = 9: 

„6 Chriſtopher Commerce, natural born, did, on, &c 8 


& make an entry with us of two thoufand ells of broat 
% Germany linen in the Amazon, Capt. Stephen Stout 
&« for Jamaica, the ſubſidy, &c. was paid inwards by, &c 
as appears per certificate of the collector inwards ; ani 
& for tarther manifeſtation of his jult dealing therein, hi 
«Fath alſo taken oath-before us of the fame. _ 
Cuſtom-houſe, London, gth November, 1988.” | 

s The Oaths 5 | 

« Jurat C. C. That two thouſand ells of broad Cer 
© many linen above-mentioned was really ſhipped om 
« and hath not been re- landed in any port or creek-i 
« England or Wales, ſince laſt ſhipped, Nov. 9, 1788. 

; The Certifecate-cocket. . 

e London: Know ye, that C. C. for two thouſand ell 
of broad Germany linen, paid per, &c. the day, & 
„ aſt, late unloaden, and now in the Amazon, Stephe 
„Stout, for Jamaica, Dated the ꝗth of Novembe 


41788.“ - 4 
This certificate -· cocket is gained by applying to th = 
books of the importer, to know the day, &. when th vi! 
cuſtom inward was paid, and by whom: which carryt (th: 
the long-room in the cyſtom-houſe, and deliver it to H. 
comptroller's clerk of the ſubfidy inward: and outward ber 
with an account of what you would export, Ke. de 
A little before was mentioned at what key the good ©* 


ally landed at, which are theſe, via, 


Ly 


ſhould be landed, and therefore here it is proper to nam 
the keys (or rather quays) and wharfs that goods are u. 


Some 


* 
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Somer's key, Smart's key, Wiggen's key, Bear key, 
Nice key, Cuſtom-houſe key, Potter's key, Wool key, 
Galley key Brewer's key Ralph's key, Cheſter's key, 
Lyon's key, - Cox's key, Hammond's, Youug's, and 
Caunt's keys. And the wharfs are, Frefh wharf, and 
Botolph- wharf. pb” 

geſides theſe; there are certain places called d ci, which 
ve harbours cut into the land, where there is no current, 
ut only a flow and an ebb, occalioned by the riſe and 


N the 
you 


z. fo 
to be 
ry by 
ithi 
er t 
Orte 


n of the tide in the river Thames; and theſe are con- 
rds) nent for the laying of veſſels, hoys, lighters, barges, 
and d/5Ks, and are theſe, viz. 5 ' 


Zillingſgate dock, Sabb's dock, Tower dock, St. Ca - 
tharinz's dock, Wapping dock, Hermitage dock, Execu- 
tou dock and Limehouſe dock. — And above Bridge, 
Queenhithe dock, Puddle dock, Whitefriars dock, and 
Sotland-yard dock. Aud on Southwark, or Surry ſide, 
ne Saviour's dock, Clin dock, and Savery's dock, 
below / the Bridge-yard; and ſeveral others for private uſes. 
But more particularly eminent on that ſide of the water 
j the Bridge - yard, for landing ſundry ſorts of: merehan- 
tics, but chiefly from the ports of England. e 


Ke 
road 
tout 
| &c 

alig 
u, he 


Cer / Wharfage and Lighterage. 
ont Harfingers have ſeveral managers over them, and” 
'T alſo a committee to redreſs grievances, . & c. and 


5 5 BY derks of the ſtations, with lighter-managers,. and have: 
the letting of many warchouſes (which are now very fine 
ed commodious, being rebuilt fince the ſad fire in. 
xc 1i.ames-ſtreet) cellars, &c. and have the privilege of keep- 
phe ing lighters for the. carriage of goods to and from ſhips... 
The Rates of Wharfage 
Are generally computed at 129. per ton, whether out · 
th vard or iuward; exccpting ſugars from the Weſt Indies, 
tl which pay 25. per ton, 4 hogſheads being accounted a ton 
y (though they weigh more); cranage is included in the. 
1:0 124. per ton wharfage; and for lighterage the wharfin- 
ard gers have 12d. for 4 hogſtreads of. tugar that come from 
the Weit Indies; aud for wine and other goods, the light» 
bod erage is half as much as the wharfage. 7 
am Huſbands of Ships. 50 
HERE ſeveral perſons are concerned in a ſhip, 
„there is uſually a huſband choſen. by ä 
b 8 
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take an account of every merchant's goods, &. an pa 
wharfage, lighterage, portcrage, &c. and theſe byfbaud 
are to collect every merchant's proportion, when they f 
the owner's freight. +" 07%, 9 
Of Menſuration of Planes and Solid. 
1 HE ſeveral kinds of meaſuring are three, via. 
; 1. Lincal by fome called running meaſures, md 
is taken by 2 li e, which reſpects length v ithout breadth 
the parts of which are, | 3 
12 inches 1 foot, 3 feet 1 yard, 16 feet and an half t 
rod, pole, or perch, | e 
All xinds of ornamental work, ſuch as cornice, freene,. 
& c. are mealured by running meaſure, 1 
2. Superficial, or ſquare meaſure, is that which reſpeQs; 
length and breadth ; and the parts are, 
1344 inches one foot, 72 inches half a foot, 36 inches 
one quarter of a foot, 18 inches half a quarter of a footy; 
272 icet and à quarter one rod, 136 feet half a rod, 1290 
inches, or 9 feet, one ſuperficial or ſquare yar. 
3. Solid, or cube meaſure, which reſpects lengih 
breadth, and depth or thickneſs ; and the parts are, 
1728 inches one foot, 1296 inches three quarters uf. 
foot; 904 inches half a foot, 432 inches 1 quarter of 4 
Juot, and 27 feet one ſolid yard. W 
8 HSiuperffcial Meaſure. 1 
O meaſure things that have length and breadthy 
ſuch as boards, glaſs, pavement, wainſcot, and 
land, is to take the dimenſions of the length and breadth, 
acrording to the cuſtomary method uſed in each pars 
ticular; for inſtance, board and glaſs are meaſured By 
the foot, the dimenſions are taken in feet and inches, 
+ Y: :» 4% 
the content given in feet. 


% 


- 
# 


The dimenñons of wainſcoting, and paving, pla;ſteringes 
and painting, are taken in feet and inches, aud the con- 
tent given in yards. | | 7,24 

Of the ſquare and ſuperficial content or area. 

The ſquaring of any number is multiplying it into it 
ſelf, as 12 inches multiplied by 12 inches make 1 
ſquare inches. The ſuperficial content or area of 4 
thing is found four ſcveral ways, viz. by whule numherß 

by decimals, by practice, and by crols multiphca OY 


A 
3 3 


—— 


Place ths al the begmine or” Dos 
771 a + SR 


| 


0 


I 


e 


10 1 
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peach of which methods I ſhall give examples of the 

ration. 

A ſquare hath its ſides 3 and equal. - 

An oblong hath its ſides perpendicular, and thoſe 

that are oppoſite equal; but the adjacent ſides are un- 
qual ; boards, wainſcots, ceilings, windows, doors, NC, 

commonly of this fig ure. 

When any thing is to be meaſured, it muſt be coin. 

gd what form or faſhion it is of, and then it mult be 

geaſured according to the ſeveral rules for each figure. 

1. If it be a ſquare or oblong, then the length and 
eadth muſt be multiphed one by the other, which 
gies the content in ſquare meaſure, and that product 
aut be divided by its proper diviſor, according to the 
une in which the content or area is to be given, 


Example. 1 
| Admit! a board be 12 inches broad, and 8 feet, or 96 


aches long, how many _— or ſuperficial feet doth it 
foutain ? 


| : - 00 

Es | 12 

F . 

3 144) 1152 (8 feet. 
R | 1132 


(0) 

Here the length i in inches is multiplied. by the breadth 
a inches, and the pro uct 1152 divided by 144, the 
quare inches in a foot, quotes 8 feet ſquare for the con- 
nt of the board. 


A Rule for di patch. 


If the length of a board or piece of glaſs be given in 
kt. and the breadth in inches, multiply the one by the 
"her. (without any reduction) and divide the product by 
u, and the quotient will be the anſwer in feet, and the 
cnainder will be parts of a foot; ſo the foregoing ex- 
ple might have been done ſooner by dividing 96 the 
k-th by 12 the breadth, and it quotes 8 feet for the 
tent, as by the former way, | 


Example. 
d., poſe a board be 14 feet long, and fr inches 3 


wk is the content in ſquare feet ? 
q | | 14 feet 


no Th: Young Mavis Ben Companiin, © 


14 feet long. by 
15 inches broad. : : 
es 5 So the anſwer is 17 fl 
12) 210 and 4, and ſo for any oth 
— example of this kind. 


Feet 17 & or 
Or conciſer thus: 


14 5 
by 1—3 Here 3 inches is the 3 of 
— foot; wherefore 3 of 1 
14 taken, and added to 14, and 4% 
34 inch. 3 402 makes 17 feet, and 5 equalt 
Anſ. 173 mul 


Another Example wor led four different ways. "MW Tic 
If a board be 121 feet, or 150 inches long, and oc 
Inches broad, how may ſquare feet doth it contain ? by 1 


VuLGARLY. | DecimaALLY. 
Tnches. | 1275 
150 long. 1,25 
15 broad. | — 
— 7 — + 
750 | . 
150 1 Ir 
| — bavi 
144) 2250 (15 feet Feet 15,625 way, 
| bes *:: . 2 then 
- — 12's 
. 8 Inches X 7,500 - o inc 
220 . Tp #5 z tin 
| — ' — b, or 
| Rem. go | | Quarters .2,000 
Multiply by 12 inches 1 foot. - 
— take 
144) 1080 (7 inches. both 
1008 | bread 
| Rem, 72 | | F 
Multiply by 4 the quarters in an inch. 
Jn: | „ Su 
144) 288 (2 quarters or 7). | end 1 
| Z | | rhat 
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y croſs multiplication. By practice. 


Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. 
12 6 £3"; 0:5 

1 3 5 1 9 
133ͤöüͤ 1 

O 6 3 inches F 3 2 4 

3 0 5 — — 

© 14 1 8 

41 15 72 


The four methode here uſed are as follows; rt, by © 
multiplying the inches together, and dividing by 1 444 * 
The ſecond work is performed decimally ; the third me- 
thod is by croſs n and the laſt and beſt 1 is 
by praflice, 


Any of theſe methods may be eaſily underſtood by 
the uſe -of the arithmetical part of this book, except the 
method by croſs multiplication, which 1 ſhall explain 


nere. 


In the example, i foot 3 ſtands under 12 feet 6; and 
having draven a line, ſay, once 12 is 12; then I ſay 3 
way, 6 times 1 186 inches; ſo that line is © feet 6 inches; 
then croſs-way again, | ſay, 3 times 12 is 36 inches, the 
12's in 36 4 times, or three. feet; ſo that line is 3 feet 
o inches. Laſtly, I multiply the inches together, ſayings 
3 tines 6 is 18, the 19's in 13 once, and there remains 
6, or Fx, Equal to 4 as in the work. 


If a board be wider at one end than the other, then 
take the breadth in the middle, or add the meaſure of 
both .ends together, and take the half for the mean 
breadth, which multiply by. the leagth, 


E an 


Suppoſe a board t be 120 eee and the nrrowen 
end 12 inches wide, the broadeſt end 34 inches wice, 
rhat is its contents in luperficial feet! ? 


\ 


— 


|. 


, | 
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A a q 34 broadeſt end. 
10 narrowelt, - 


8 
Ats half — 
is 22 the medium, 
120 
5 144) 2460 (18 feet Au. 
144 
1200 
1152 
Rem. 48| 4 . : 
— 4, or 4 inches; that is, 48, the 1 
14412 | 3 mainder, is 4 of 144. 
Or thus: 
Feet Inches | 
10 © the length. 
1 10 the mean breadth, 
In. 1 © 
For 10 in. 14 : - 4 4 
5 3 Anf. 


If a board or piece of glaſs be ever ſo irregular, it ma 
be meaſured very near, by taking the breadth in five 
fix places, and add the ſeveral breadths together, divide- 
ung the total by the number of places, and the — 
will be the mean breadth, which multiply by he 
&c. 

Having the breadth in inches of any board or piece 
of glaſs, to know how much in length of that board or 

piece of glaſs will make a foot fuperficial. 
| Rule. 

' Divide 144 by the inches 1n breadth, and the quotient 
will be the length of that board that will make a foot. 

Example. If a board be 9 inches broad, what leagth 
of that board will make a ſuperficial bots 

N 


— 


An. 16 
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Iriger Diredtions for Foiners, Painters, Glaſiert, Ic. 


Rooms being various in their forms, take this general 
ne in all caſes, viz. 

Take a line, and apply one end of i it to any corner of 
he room; then meaſure the room, going into every cor» 
ur with the line, till you come to the place where you 
{i began : then ſee how many feet and inches the ſtring 
or2ains, and ſet it down for the compaſs or round; then: 
ale the height by the ſame method. 

Claſiers are to take the depth and breadth of their 
ok, and multiply one by the other, dividing by 144. 
gal being meafured as a board, 

Haring thus ſhewn the methods of caſting u dimes- 
lone, I come now to particulars, and the firſt of 


© Gale err Work, by the Fust. 


1 


li the windows be ſquare, multiply the length by the. 
readth, which will * the content, 28 above ſaid, 


= 


rn 2 
— — — — o — — —— 


i eh ore - 
Ten, 8 — — 
* * £ * 
* — 4 
2 — a, 
* * * by; 


- — Its 
— — III: SI 
— =; v — * 9 — 
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— aero - 
3 a 
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\ 

4 

* 

| 

[ 
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3 Example. 
y croſs multiplication. By practice. 
Feet. In. FF Feet, In. 
8 9 high 8 9 
7. 2 _ Jen; 
36 O eee 
2 '& * 3 inches; 2. 24 
5. 3 N „ 
27 63 53 4% 


63 Sx | 

If the windows are arched, or have. a curved form, no 
Iowance 18 mage, by reaſon of the extraordinary trouble, 
id waſte of time, expence or waſte of glaſs, &c. and the 
menfions taken from the higheſt part of the arch, down 
the bottom of the window, from the height or length; 

<h multiply by the breadth, and the Frede will de 
e anſwer in feet, &c. 


Claſiers are often ſo very nice, as to take their di imen · 
"; and meaſure to a quarter of an inch, 
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| Example. 
Feet. Inches. Z 
4 32 long ; 
| 2 74. broad, 
6 inches is 4 38 7 
Iz is I ; ; 2 14. N : 5 
2 57 6 2 .. 
1. 2 Re 1 
| W 5 
Glaſs is eee the foot, as ſaid before, aud th 
price. of work is as follows, viz. . 
Engliſh glaſs per foot | o WM 
French and crown glaſs, = 1 - 


Common work, leading included, for every foot Wa 
ſquare, „ ths fo 

New leading old glaſs per foor, 

Common diamond ſquares, each 


E by the. Tard. 


When the wainſcot of a room is painted, you are t 
meaſure round the room with a line, as hinted before, a 
the height ts be taken by girting a ſtring over all ti 
mouldings from the top of the cornice to the floor; thi 
multiply the compaſs by the height, and you have d 
content in feet and inches, which may be reduced ut 


© © 
2 
— 


ſquare yards by dividing by 9. YT. the 
| —— | Example „ y 3 * 
A room painted. | ' . kot! 


: Feet. in. * _ | 1 85 

eing 45 8 in eompaſs, I what is the content 

| 10 6 high, ! ſquare yards? 
456 8 a 


— HOG 


9) 479 6 
Eds.53 2 6 Am 
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1 5 Example 2. 1 

f the height of a room painted be 12 feet 4, and the 

compaſs 84 feet 11, what ſquare yards doth it contain? 
Anſ. 116 yards 3 feet 33 inches. | 

Feet. In. Note, Double work is 
84 11 compaſs, allowed in window ſnut- 
12 4 high.. ters; ſaſh frames and man- 
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—_ < tle-pieces are reckoned by 
ſn 1019 o themſelves, unleſa the man- 
4; 28 33 | tle-pieces ſtand in the 
— — wainſcot, and then they 
9) 1047 3F- 1 are to be meafured as plain 
— — work, deducting nothing 
as 116 3 34 Auf. for the vacancy. - 
E h . Price A F 5 * Jo d. , 
© eommon coloured, three coats in oil, per yard, o 6: 
1 Aa old colour, . 8 4 
o WM Walnut-tree colour, 1 6 
Marble colour, from 164. to 2: ©: 
an- frames, each, | 1. © 
o sam lights, each. 3 o- 1 
Window lights, one with another, 8 2 
Iron · caſements, | * 


| „ Work -:* . 
V AINSCOT ING, the dimenſions are taken ag 
in painting, viz. by meaſuring the height 3 
denting the ſtring wherever the plain goes, as well as 
the painters do wherever the bruſh goes), and then the 
compaſs; which multiply one into the other, dividing 
the product by 9, and the quatient is the anſwer in 
ſquare yards. 3 . 
Example, What is the content of a piece of wain- - 
koting that is g feet 3.Jong, and 6 feet 6 broad? 


Feet. In, I Thelengthand breadth 
s feet 6 brings it into -ſquare ſeet; 


ä 6 ſquare feet in a yard), pro- 
6; inch- 4 7x 7 _—_ 64-ya: dv for- the an 
9) 60 13 (67 Ide. A. 
57 
6 Tg 


7 inches in height? Anſ. 21 ſquares, 14 feet, 100 inches 
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| Dy Croſs M. OY thus: 


£eet. In. s 

3 
6 6 

54 O 
4 6 
1 6 
0 14 

60 14: as before, which n o Me. 


Once more. 

There is a room wainfkoted, the compaſs * which 1 
47 feet 3.inches, and the height 7 feet 6 inches ; what 
is the content in ſquare yards? Anſ. 397 yards. - 

Feet. Inches. 
47 2 compaſs. 
| 0: * | | | 
64 inch. 1 3 72 5 2 


9) 354 41 


— — 


395 or + yards. 1 * 
The prices ee, r Uo 4 
For good wainſcot, — 6 
Wainſcoting, not finding ny _ . een 
Coarſe wainſcoting, . OTE 
Deal wainſcoting, finding Huff. 2 1-30 $: 
- _ ot finding tuff, e 
Carpenter: N 1 — 0 
oO ING, flooring, and partitionings ee 
pal carpentry in modern buildings, are meaſured bb 
ihe ſquare of 10 feet tach way, that is, 100. ſqua 
8 
For roofing, multiply the depth and half. depth by tt 
front, or the-front and half-front by the 2 ans J 
will have the contents. 
The dimenſions are taken in feet and inches. | 
Examples.. 
How- many ſquares doth that piece 4 8 contai 
that meaſures 199 feet 10 inches in length, and 10 fee 


Operatk 
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Operation. 5 


Feet. In. ; 


drſ. 21, 4 1042 21 ſquates, 14 feet, 1092 inches. 
Again, If a floor be 49 feet 7 inches, 4 parts long 
rd 25 feet 6 inches broad, how many ſquare feet? 

The Operatiun by Croſs Multiplication. 
what Feet. Incbet. Parts _ © | 


6 

294, „ | 7 

98 2 0.1 

15 8 I : 

24 6 0 | 
3 6 8 
8. * $3 
1 | 


Re ned eee and dw 


3,14 5 4 Au 13 ſqu. 14 feet, 8 inch. 4 pts. 


lights, chimney-ſhafts, &c. * 

la meaſuring flgoring, from the. content. of the whole - 
or, in feet, take the content of the vacancy, for the 
irs, hearths, &c. in feet, and the remainder is the 
ve content; which bring into ſquares as before. 


r 


bor-caſes, and windows by themſelves, and dedut their | 
tent out. of the whole, except by agreement they are 
cluded ; and then you muſt mention it in the written 
reement, doors, door -· caſes, and windows included. 
There are divers ſorts of earpenter's works belonging 
o building, viz., Cantaliver cornice, modilion cornics, 
lain cornice, guttering, rail and balluſters, lintel, pent- 
uſe cornice, timber 3 ſtory, breſt- ſommers, ſhelve- 
ig, dreſſering, &c. all which are meaſured by lineal or 
ning meaſure, . There are alſo doors and door caſes, 
uteru lights with-their ornaments, balcony, doors, and 


fee 
hes 
t 10 


The divifion is performed 


199 io long by pointing off two places 
10 F. 7 high. towards the right hand, and 
— the number on the left are 
1998 4 ſquares, &c. , 
65 999 T1 . 
7 16 772 
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Note, In 3 roofing, no deduction is made for- | 


Note, In partitioning, you .muſt meaſure the doors, 
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caſes, cellar doors and curbs; columns and pflaſtert, cu 


PoJas, &c, all which are valued by the piece. Fe 
Carpenter's Work is done at the following prices, viz, U 
| | „ e tl, 1. in 
Flooring, finding boards,, the fquare 1 * 
Not finding boards, from 2s. Gd. to © 6 bo t 
Roofing with oak - - 1 0 
Not finding timber =— W111 
Partitioniag per ſquare 00 15 
Not finding timber - — o 7 
Stair with rails and balluſters complete 1 10 
Sawing of oak, and elm, per 100 feet 0 2 
Fences for trees . - o 
"Oak timber 18 commonly ſold for 49s. per tun (that 
40 ſolid feet) in the place; aſh 30% and elm 257. pe 
tun. | | 
Note, Carpenters meafure the timber frames of an 
building (which they call the carcaſe) by the ſquare 
ro ſuperficial meaſure, or 100 ſquaresfeet, . as hinted boil | 
fore. of a | yer 
| Sawyer Work. ber 
P. this plaee it may not be improper to ſay ſome thin 0 
in relation to the method uſed by ſawyers, in meaſur that 
ing their work. When they work:by the great (Wy; 
they lax), moſt commonly they meaſure their work | 
the ſuperficial foot, fo there is no greab difficulty in tak poſ 
ing the dimenſions ; for they+account the depth of U u 
kerf for the breadth, and the length for the lengt by 
"The dimenfions being thus taken in feet, the content- br. 
one kerf ſuperficial may be found by multiplying ty fee 


the length by the breadth z and:then' having found t! 
number of feet in one kerf, multiply it by«the number 
kerſs, of the fame dime nſions, and yen: will have i 
number of feet in them all. e . 
Note ji, When thus they have caſt up the · whole eo 
tent of their work in feet, they are paid for it by t! 
bundred, that is, 10+ feet. i ate 
2dly, That if the kerf be but fix inches or lefs in depii or: 
then they have a cuitom:to be paid for kerf and half, 
they expreſs it) i. e. for half fo much more as it con 
to by meaſur-; and the. reafon they give for it is, th 
the trouble 18 ſo much the: more on account \- ofte 
ſhifting, or removing and new binding their timber, 4 
therefore they inſiſt on it, as a cuſtomary price, 
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ers, eu 3%, For breaking work, that is, for cutting a piece 
ftimber or tree through the middle, and flabbing it, 
viz, e cutting off the outſide piece) if the kerf be more 
. Mtn 12 or 13 inches deep, they are paid by the foot 
15 meal or running meaſure, at different _ according 


6 e the various depths of the kerf; and are at follows: 
0 Inches deep. d. ht e 

12 15 I 8 8 

15 18 1 2 

7 20 > 

10 22 3 

, 24 8-4 | 

2 26- 3 2 P per foot. 
that 28 4 | 
97. p 30 4 2 

| 32 5 
f an 5 34 5 2 | 
are 0 Fa 36 7 a * | : 
ed b 4½%, In ſome places it is cuſtomary to allow the Þaw- 


yer but one breaking kerf in a tree, though there be 
derer ſo many kerfs deep in it. But ſome ſawers claim 


to have half breaking work, and half hundred work; 
that is, if they have four kerfs deep, then they will have 
two breaking work, and the other two hundred work. 
545%, In ſawing bevil work, as hipps, ſleepers, &c. 
poſt, & c. in bevil frames, poſts, or puncheons in-polygo» 
ul turrets, & c alſo cantrails, &. for theſe they work 
by th: hundred, but always reckon kerf and half for ſuch 
fort of work; that is, they reckon half as many more 
fect of work than there is really performen. 


| Bricklayer' ; and Tiler's work. 


| Of Walling. 

\ ALLING is meaſured by the rod ſtatute-meaſure, 
being 272 feet and 4 ſuperficial, The method 

of taking their dimenſions is thus: For a wall round an 
orchard, or the like, they meaſure the length by a line, 
going over the buttreſſes ; and for the height they 
meaſure over the mouldings (preſſing the line into them) 
eren to the middle of the coping ; they likewiſe take 
notice of the thickneſs of the wall, that is, how many 
half bricks in length the wall is in thickneſs ; for three 
half bricks, that is a brick in length, and one ia breadth, . 


18 
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is ſtandard thicknefs : and all walls, whether leſs or more 
muſt be reduced te that thickueſs, by this rule, vit 
Multiply the product of the length and height, by th 
number of half bricks that the wall is in thickneſs ; whic 
product divide by 3, and then the quotient by 272 
(the x being generally neglected in vulgar working) an 
rhe quotient will be rods, at a brick and a half thi 
ſtandard-meaſure. „ 
N k Example. — 8 

Admit the face of the wall meaſure 4085 feet, and th 
thickneſs be two bricks and a half, or five half brick 
thick, how many rods doth it contain? 

3 1 N f 
3) 20425 


272) 6808 (25 rods, 4%½ 
Wks; 1368 | 


— ͤ 6àäü 4—bqẽ 


_— ; 


When the work is wrought decjmally, then yor 
divide by 2722, or 272,25, which 7 * the quotient ſome 


what leſs. But the meaſuring of brick work may be 
ſhortened, by having the rod of 15 feet & centefima 
divided into 100. equal parts, with which you take the 
dimenſjons, and the length of the wall in thoſe rods; 
and 100 parts multiplied by the freight give the content 
in rods, of any wall that is a brick and half thiek. De 
duct ion mutt be made for doors, windows, &c 
A table to reduce brick work to ſtandard meaſure, i.. 
a brick and half thick. 75 : 
Brick, 
1 Ziubtract 4 Bj A 
45 OT „ Reduce to a brick and ball 
45 Multip. bee © — | 
0 I 3 
22 *' © 8 | 
 __ Suppoſe a garden wall to be 254 feet: round, and 13 
feet ) inches high, and three bricks thick, how many 
rodsa Goth itcontain?. . — 
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ore 254 In this operation the ag- 

vir 12 gregate, or total, is mul- 

t — tiplied by 2, becauſe twice 

hic Ta. . 3048 3 is 5, the number of half- 

272 6: 127 | bricks; and that reduces 

an 1777 21 2 the work to ſtandard mea- 

hi 2 fure, as by the table above. 
3196 2 5 < 

I th 272) 6392 4 (23 4 rods. 

rick / Chimmeys. 


This brick work is commonly agreed for by the 
th, and alſo ſometimes-by the rod; and the method 
taking dimenſions is thus: If the chimney ſtands 
ge, not leaning againſt, or being in a wall, and work- 
wright over the mantle tree, to the next floor, it is 
about the breaſt for the length, and the height of 
tory is taken for the breadth, and the thickneſs of 
jaumbs for the thickneſs. But if the chimney ſtands = 
unſt, or in a wall, which is before meaſured with the 

of the building, then the breadth of the breait or 
u, together with the depth of the two jaumbs, is the 
th, the height of the ſtory the breadth, and the 
Ineſs of the jaumbs the thickneſs. But if the chimaey 


, dif in ” corner of a room, and has no jaumbs, then 
Ft breadth of the breaſt is the breadth, the height of 
- th} ory the length, and the thickneſs the thickneſs. 


u for the ſhaft, it is commonly girt in the ſmalleſt 
for the length; for the length; and the thickneſs 
doth ſides, for the thickneſs; in confideration of the 
lbs, pargiting, ſcaffolding, &c. . 
te, There it nothing to be deducted for the vacancy be 
the hearth and the mantle tree, becauſe of the widths 
the thickening for the next hearth above. | 
” SR... -- | 

like half the perpendicular for the breadth, and the 
i of the houſe for the length, or half the width af 
wule for the breadth, and the perperdicular'for the 
mh, which brings the meaſure to an oblong, the con» 
* is found by multiplyiag the length by the 
| th, &c. | = >258 
dM, There are ſeveral other things in bricklayer's 
ma? lt; a; cornice, faciar, firaight archers. cheme' arches,” * 
| — 0:7 valleyt, in tiling and water courſas : Ail which 

| p are 


—— 
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are meaſured by the feot lineal, or running megſure. 
piers, pilaſters, ruſtic avork, & c. which' are 1 "w/e oy 
piece. 


Prices. J. 8 4 
For walls, finding materials - 8 © © per rod. 
Not finding materials = 1 10 c ditto, 
For tiling, finding materials I 5 Oper {qu, 
Not finding materials . o 5 oditty, 


For tiling, finding materials, ex- 


cept tiles, O 10 o per rod. 


For thipping without taking down, © 5 Gditto, 

With taking down, - © 7 o ditto. 

For l - - © 2 o ditto, 
| Paving. 


Pavement for cellars; waſh houſes, &c. is wekfared 
the ſquare yard. 

Example. 

If a DE waſh houſe, or court yard be pared u 
bricks, or pitched with pebble, being g yards « feet lot 
and 6 yards 2 feet broad ; how many yards ſquare d 
it contain? Anſcuer, 64 yards i and x feet, as by the 
lowing work. 


Th. $e. 7d. F. 
Sg. 3 5 8 | 
0;.2 6 yards 2. 
54 0 $9. © 4 
. 6 © 3 0 
4. 0 43 08 
Iz — q 
— 64 1x 
64 1: Anh 
Feet. y * | 
29 Here the anſwer is found by th 
20 different operations, and the reſuit 
— — each is the ſame. 
9) 580 
Yds, 647 
Slating. 


Is valued by the fquare of 100 feet 3 in ſome p 
by the rod of 18 feet 1 chat 199 56 _ yat 
or 324 feet, 


is; 
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In tiling and lating, where there are gutters and 
ileys, there is commonly an allowance, which is to take 
ic length of the roof all along upon the ridge, which 
kes the gutter double meaſure ; which in ſome places 


rod. Wl. lowed, in others not. Sometimes there is an addi- 
0. un for hollow ware, that is, ridge- tiles, gutter- tiles, 
qu. mer and dormar tiles: and here cuftoms differ; for, 
% ; ſome places they count ane ſuperficial foot for every 


bot lincal or running meaſure ; then 100 feet lineal is 
eckoned a ſquare. Yo other places, for every 100 of 
ich tiles they reckon one ſquare. | 
| Plaiſtering | 

Is of two kinds, viz. Fir/t, Work lathed and plaiſtered, 
unctimes called Ceiling. Secondly, Plaiſtering upon 
nick work, or between the quarters in partitioning, by 
ome called Rendering; both which are meaſured by the 
ard ſquare, as the joiners and painters do. In taking 
limenſions of ceiling, if the room be wainſcoted, they 


hy onſider how far the cornice bears into the room, by 
2 0 putting up a ſtick perpendicular to the ceiling, cloſe tu 
"he be edge of the uppermoſt part of the cornice ; and 


neaſure the diſtance from the perpendicular ſtick to the 
ninſc ot; twice which diſtance muſt be deducted from 
the length and breadth of the room taken upon the 
door, and the remainder is the true length and breadth 
f the ceiling: As ſuppoſe a floor is 24 feet long, and 
8 feet broad, and the cornice ſhoots out ſix inches 
leguct a foot for both ends, and the length of the 
uling is 23 feet; and the ſame for the breadth; it leaves 
17 fret broad; which multiplied together, gives the 
ontent, 391 feet, or 43 yards anda balf, 
EPL Example. 
23 feet the length. 
17 feet broad. * 
16 
23 


9) 39. (43 yards, 4 ſeat 


4 + 


3 . 
— 
31 
29 
4 
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If the ceiling of a room be 19 feet 10 one way 


17 feet 6 the other, how. may ſquare yards does * 
tain? By. Croſs Multiplication, thus: 


9) 347 1 (38 yds. 5 feet 1 inch, 
How many yards ſquare are there in a piece of plai 
ing that is 47 feet 4 inches 7 parts long, and 18 


broad? 
3 1. Pts. 
47 4 7 
3 times 6 is 18. 
142 19 
6 


9) Pong 10 6 (94 yds. 6 feet, 10 inch. 6p 


| Prices per yard. J. 
For every yard of common plaiſtering, wo 
lath, nails, &c. — - - 
Not finding laths +» „„ 
For white waſhing with ſizne * 0 
3 Partitioning, finding all materials - =. © 
Maſen's Work. 


HE Maſon's work, conſiſting of goss, is of t 
ſorts, viz ſuperficial and ſolid. Pavements, a 
the face of ſtone walls, houſes, &c, are meaſured 
brick work. If the work have ornaments, as capit: 
pilaſters, rails, and balluſters, &c. * they are val 


by the piece. J. 

For every foot of plain work in walls, Re. - 

For plain cornice, about [ 

For rough ſtone wall, with "OREN 6x feet "_ 
And 1 foot high, per rod - 


Without lime, per rod 5 
Paving, digging the ſtone, and all workman-} 
ſhip, per {quare loot OS 


Pr 
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Prices of Stone and Urns. | 
tough paving 1d. per foot; rough aſhlar, or coping, | 
A per foot; fine aſhlar, 3d. per foot; baſe per foot, 
arbe per foot, 6d. urns 3 feet high, l.; 4 feet high, 

103.; 5 feet high, 2l.; and 6 feet high, zl. | 
Land Meaſure. 

AND is uſually meaſured by the acre. 'Thg dimen- 

ſions are taken with a chain of four poles in length, 

ich is divided into 100 parts, called Links, and 10 

ue chains make an acre, . Let them be 10 in length, 

in breadth, pr 5 in length and 2 in breadth, &c. 


ch. b ſquare poles; but to find its content (if not rega- 
laiſii (uare) it ia generally divided into triangles. Thus 
18 (ce of land of four ſides, (if not ſquare) may Be di- 


into two triangles, pieces of 5 ſides into 3, and a 
ked piece into 4 triangles. 

| To meaſure a Triangle. 15 
imit the longeſt ſide of the following triangle, viz. - 
Þ:0 be 76 poles, and the perpendicular or middle line 
to be 30 poles, multiply: 76 (the baſe) by 15 the - 
[cf the perpendicular B C, and it produces 1140 ; or, 
u multiply the whole perpendicular by half the baſe, 
ungeſt fide) it, will produce. the ſame; which di- 
| by 160, (the ſquare poles-in an acre) the quotient 
the content of that piece of land in acres; and +: 
remains multiply by 4, and divide by the ſame dis + 
and it quotes roods, &c; | 
ate, Always the perpendicular in drawn from the op 
angle to the baſe, or longeſt ſide, as in the following * 
| C- | . 


p 


A. 4 * 
| The Operation. 

j the baſe 

| T5 half the perpendicular. 
) 11450 (7 acres x5, or . 


7+. 
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All other pieces of land (for the molt part) muſt be g; 
vided. into triangles, and when meaſured, their conten 
added together. — eg 
Suppoſe an oblong plat of ground contains 35 pole 
broad, and 185 poles Jong ; how many acres is the cor 
tent? 1 Rule. ig | 
Multiply the length 1n poles'by the breadth, and divid 
the produtt by 160, (the ſquare poles in an acre) ar 
the quotient will be the anſwer in acres; and if the ri 


minder GGW 
. Be 4 bo Ft nal | bot an acres 
| = / © * . . 


„ work. 
- ox the keagth. —- 
35 the breadth. 


Of > 


LY 925 | | : | 

535 The content is 40 acres 

| — | and 35, poles, or alm« 
_ 6475 (40 acres 40 acres and. a half, 
3 40 - * wt, | I | 


Deduct 40 a quarter. 
35; poles remain. 13 
By the four pole chain. 
Example. There is a plat of ground which contz 
16 chains and 25: links in breadth, and 57 chains and 
knks in, length; what is the content of. that piece oſ Ja: 
* | „ | 
57. 30 length. 
16, 25 breadth. 


— 


28650 35 54 In 

11460 . take 

34380 N 18 fe. 

5739 N wrk 

Acres 9211 125 o cut off two Places. * 

| &. +... | Cres 

No roods, 45000. | | In 


„ 
Boles 1800 (93 ac. o rood, 18 poles, 4 the 


—_- 


onta 
nd 


* 
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Nite, 4 roods or rods is one acre, 40 poles 1 rood or 
vd, ſo that one rood or rod is. 1 quarter of an acre. 

Nite alſo, That the above chain, commonly. called 
(ortzr's chain, contains 4 ſtatute poles in 100 links, ſo 
dat any number of chains are no more than ſo man 
bo links: 160 ſtatute poles are an acre, each pole being 
16 feet and an half; therefore in a ſquare chain there 
ne 16 ſquare poles; and..if.. you divide the 169. (the 
ſware poles in an acre) by 16, (the ſquare poles in a 
hain) the quotient is 10, the ſquare chains in an acre. . 

A ſquare chain contains 10,000 ſquare links, (or 100 
witiplied by- 100) and therefore: it follows, that an 
cre contains Io, ooo ſquare links. 

To reduce ſtatute to cuſlomary meaſure. 

According to a ſtatute made in the 33d of Edward 
de firſt, and another in the 25th of Queen Elizabeth, a 
tatute pole is 16 feet and a half long (as. ſaid before); 
kt in divers parts of England there are uſed poles of 
18, others of 2 1, and ſome of 24 feet long. called cuf- 
mary meaſure, being in uſe according to the humour 
4 euſtom of the place where they are taken. To turn 
therefore one ſort. of meaſure into the other, admit 
fatute meaſure to be turned into cuſtomary, do thus: 
Multiply the number of acres, roods, and poles, ſtatute: 
reaſare, by the ſquare half-yards, or ſquare half-fect, . 
na {quare pole ſtatute: meaſure, and divide the produẽt 
by the ſquare half.Fards,- or ſquare half-feet, contained 
nthe pole of the meaſure cuſtomary, and the quotient 
pres the anſwer in the latter, in acres, roods, &c. 

Example. In 172 acres ſtatute meaſure, how many 
cs of 18 feet to the pole or perch? ' 

Acres 172 ſtatute meaſure. - 
121 ſquare half-yards. EC 
144) 20812 (144 v acres cuſtomary meaſure. - 

In a ſtatute pole are 11 half-yards, which ſquared * 
take 121 ſquare half yards; and in a ſquare pole of : 
8 feet are 144 ſquare half. Fards, & c. For the remainder © 
wrk as before, viz. by multiplying it by 4,:&c. and the 
xt remainder by 40, &c. as ſpoke to before: So that 
de anſwer is, that 72 acres ſtatute meaſure, make 144 
tres 2 roods and 4 poles of ſuch cuſtomary meaſure. 

An example of the contrary. 

In 543 cuſtomary acres of 18 feet to the pole, how - 
any acres of ſtatute meaſure, being 16 feet and an half 
the pole? 8 3 |” _ 543 
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144 ſquare balf-yards in a cuſtomary acre, 99 
2172 
2172 
I: 
221) 78192 (646 ſtatute acres. 
726 | 


— 


55, &c. - | 

The remainder 26 multiplied by 4, produces 10 
whieh not amounting to a rood, ſhould be multiplied b 
40, their product is 4160; which divided by 121, quote 
34 perches, and 46 remains. So the anfwer is, tha 
543 cuſtomary acres, of 18 feet to the pole, make 644 
acres, 34 poles, and Fir of a pole. BY 
Note, cuſtomary acres, as well as ſtatute atres, contai 
160 ſquare poles, or perches ; the exceſs of bigneſs i 

by the: bigneſs of the pole, Fo aa 
{ Solid Meafure. 
S that of timber, ſtone, digging, liquids, &c.; and tl 
rule for working is, to. multiply the length, take 
in inches, and the breadth together, and then that pro 
duct by the depth or chicknels, and the laſt product wi 
de the content in cubic inches; which, if timber 
ſtonc, divide by 1728, (the cubic inches in a foot ſoli 

and the quotient gives the content in ſolid feet. 

Example. If a tree be 16 feet long, and 18 inche 
ſquare, how many ſolid feet doth it contain? 


. 8 5 
Uukiply 4 18 * 
8. 192 the length in inches 
. 324 breadth and thickneſs 
384 
576. 


1728) 62208 (36 feet. 
184. Pee 
10368 


Decimally. Buy practice. 


re. 15 . 1 


dauare. „ 8 6 | 
— | as 
2,25 breadth. I 
"on length 64 inches 9 
26,00: 4a... 2 3 4 
4 times 4 18 16. 
$6 
10 — 
ed b Feet 36 o 0 
note Ia ka meaſure; 
tha 40 feet of round 


50 —- of hewn timber is a ton or load. 


1728 inches i is à foot of ſtone or timber. — 
ntai 27 fert is a yard. | 
my | 282 inches. is a gallon of ale or beer. 
231 inches is a gallon of wine. 


; Suppoſe 


465 feet, how many ſolid feet are contained. therein? 
2,2 5 breadth... 
goo” | 
1350 


134,685co0 Inf. 134;685. bnd feet, or 1 1344nearlys 
Of Timber Meaſure. 
W HEN at any time you would know the content 


of any piece of timber by vulgar or decimal 
ithmetic, obſerve. what follows, viz. The tree being 


ned, one: foutth part taken for the fide of the 


ſquare 
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ere is given an oblong piece of timber, 
whoſe breadth is 2,25, and thickneſs 1,64 feet, and lengths. 


. 
8 a = — ———————— . 1 . = — —. —5 > — = * d - 
— ” — — — <= — — 4 — — — = * wt — hs _ * — —_ — - a —__ —— 2 
IE RG ICIASED II, E — — — — — — ys — - — — : 
Fi — - K. - 2 — 8 - — = — — 
7 % <P I... 8 — 6 — N — . r — * * - — BR. 
—_ —— 6 wy — . I” * i noe — -< _ — — 2 — — 
— o A; — 2 — — bs MY 2 _ Wo — — * — 
5 * ” 8 ; 2 ets n — 8 k 3 < _ — — 8 2 
= — — hy 5 - 71 n * w <7 n oo] Y * 4 7 ky .: * ** — 5 7 — i ms.” wah = 1 5 2 > 2 AY Es) —4 
* . CY - — — — - * & K 2 + 8 — © 2. 2 — 
1 — >a THT 4 * 1 * i. _ = FP R * 70 
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ſquare; multiply the length of the fide of the i 
— into itſelf, and — product by the . 
which laſt product divide by 144.3 but if you multi 
by the length in inches, then your diviſor muſt be — 
and if any thing remains, divide ſuch remainder by 12 
and the quotient will be the odd inches. ö 
Example. 

Suppoſe a piece of timber 15 feet long, aud a quarie 
ofthe girt 42 inches; what is the content of that piece! 
7, Mort. 42 inches the ſide of the ſquare 


42 ſo1 
— Or, 
- us: an 
168 her 
— 262 
1764 3 pal; 
15 feet in length. no! 
— — 5 * 5 | J 
744) 26460 (183 9 Au. _ [5 
| 144* . folic 
— | | $ duc 

1206 

1152. 

* 540 ; 
432 
12) 108 (9 inches... 
e 
3 Note, In this example 1764 is multiplied by 1 5 in oneline 

[5 But the foregoing example may be worked ſhorter b f 
4 decimals, thus: | | ef. 4 and 
| Squared ; 395 the fide of the. Iquare 42 inches. ba 
| e ; : 
175 | 5 5 | | divi 
105 | neh 
12 25 the product are feet. f 
| of i 


15 feet the length. 
6125 
1225 


183,75 the cont. viz. 183 e or 88 2 


line 


r by 
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= By this common way of taking 2 of the compaſs for 
ee ide of a ſquare, which is equal to the coutent of the 
ircle in round timber, is erroneous, and gives the ſolidity 
7 12, Wenn bat leſs than the true content: But the true way 
o multiply half the diameter by half the compaſs, and 
ben that product multiply by the length, which divide 
jr 1728, and the quotient is the. content. If you can · 
ot come to meaſure the end of the piece, you may 
now the diameter by this proportion, viz. as 22 18 to Jy 
{js the compaſs to the diameter. 2821 
0r, you may find the ſide of a Inch. 66 the compaſs 
{rare of a round piece of 'tim- — 
ber by this rule, viz, multiply 16926 
;8:1 by the inches of the com- 16926 
nls, and cut off 4 figures to the ——— (nearly; 
ght hand of the product. 1816186 Auf. 18 f in. 
Having the breadth and depth of a piece of timber 
or tone, to know how much in length of it will make a 
blid foot; multiply one by the other, and let the pro- 
luct be a diviſor to 1728, thus: | 


24 broad.  _ 
rd thick. 
192 

Zh 


432) 1728 (4 inches in length. 
1728 A 


And thus you may make a table to ſerve all breadtlis 
ud depths, by which much labour may be ſaved in mul- 
tplying and dividing, and yet meaſure any piece of 
umber thereby very exactly. | fs 

lp ſquare timber, you muſt make the inches ſquared a 
avitor to 1728, and the quotient will be the anſwer in 
nehes of length, and that will make a foot ſolid. 

3 

If a piece of timber be 8 inches ſquare, what length 
of it will make a foot ? 

64) 1728 (297 An. 27 inches, or 2 feet, 
128 3- inches in length. 


— 


,445 


| Pn 
Here the ſquare of 8 is 64, Kc. 
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Again, ſuppoſe a piece be 18 inches ſquare, what 
Jength will make a foot? An. 54 inehęs. 
The ſquare of 18 is 324) 1728 (5124 equal to 
8 1620 . 


(108) 


The uſual way for tapering timber is by this method; 
viz. Take the dimenſions in the middle, and multiply 
that by the length, which is not accurate; but if the di. 
menſions be taken in ſeveral places, and the mean be. 
uſed, the content thus found will be near the truth. 


Digging. | 

JS meaſured by the ſolid yard of 27 feet, that is; 

times 3 is 9, and 3 times y is 27, by which are mes- 

ſured vaults, cellars, clay for bricks, &c. . Other things. 
are meaſured by the floor of 324 ſolid feet. 


| Example 1. 
If a vault or cellar be digged 9 feet deep, 42 feet long, 
and 3 feet g inches broad, what is its content in ſold; 
V | 
| Feet. 
4 long... 
; 9 deep. 


7 : 
3 feet 9 bread... 

| 1215 

inches 4. 20 

3 is 2 of 5 Io. 


27) 1911 (5 yards 163 feet. 


— — 


16 
Example 2. 


How many. yards of digging will there be in a vault 
that is 25 feet 4 long, t5 feet 8 broad, and 7: feet deep? 


25 
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345 4 : h 
3 times 5 18 15 


76 O 
5 
4 feet is 7 380 o 
4 feet is x 8 57 
| 8 52 
od; — ——r 
ply 396 104 
1 7” 
be | 
— — 
— x 
198 57 Pos 
. — — — Yd. F. In, 
Ti 27) 2976 8 » (110 6 8 
ra- = a 
gs. e 27 
1 A Example 3. | | N 
18. There is a moat that is 648 feet long, 24 feet bme 


dg feet deep, how many floors ? 


648 long. 
24 broad. 


2592 
1296 
1755 
| 9 | 
Divide by 324) 139968 (432 floors. Auf. 
8 _ 
| BP DR. 
vlid bodies being frequently painted, it is neceſſary 
know how. to find their ſuperficiality. To know the 
rficial content of a ſquare, or many ſided, or round 
lar, mltiply the ſum of the ſides, or circumference, .. 
the height in feet, and the product divided by 9 will 
uare yards, | 1 ENG 
= of 


ult 
p? 
25. 
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/ Globe. 

Multiply the circumference in feet by itſelf, and t 

that product by this decimal Oo, o35 3678, and this la 
product will be the content in yards. 

To find the ſuperficial content of a erm or con 
multiply half the ſum of the ſides, or half the eireun 
ference of the baſe by the ſlant height, in feet, and t 
product, divided by 9, will be ſquare yards. 

If the pyramid or cone be not complete, that is, y 

part of the top be wanting, add together the circumf 
rences at top and bottom, and half their ſum, being m 
tiplied by the ſlant height, will be the ſuperticial conter 

Note, A ſolid yard ſquare of clay will make about 7 

Zoo bricks, and the price of making is 7 or 87. a the 
ſand; 3 bags (or buſhels) and half of lime, and hal 
load ot ſand, will lay 100 bricks. 

Foo bricks J make * 


1000 plain tiles 

25 bags 1 C. of Lime. 
] T may not here be improper, as well for refreſhi 
the memory, as for improving the underſtanding, a 
forming the mind with proper not ions and ideas of me 
furing, to give a ſhort repetition, by demonſtratide ge 
metrical figures, to explain what hath been verbally 

-arithmetically before expreſſed. - + 
And firſt, for Planometry, or Superficial or Flat M 


ſure, ſome of which is meaſured by the foot ſquare ; Ao 
boards, glaſs, marble, free ſtone, and pavements. "Wh :; 
dimenſions are taken in feet and inches, andthe con f 
given 1n ſquare feet. Example 1. F 
Suppoſe there 1s an oblong or long ſquare, let i , 
board, glaſs, or pavement, &c. that contains on 8, 


longeſt ſide (or the length) 242 feet, and the {bo 
ide (or breadth) 142 — as in the following figuie, 


Eh Feet 247 a 
oh Area or content is 
349 T. 128 


14, 25 breadth. 
2455 


_- $49,125 
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Rule. Multiply the len h by the breadth, and cut of 
wary places to the right hand as there- are Gems 


n and breadth. | 
| Example 2. 


do ppoſe a board or piece of glaſs be i in / the form of 
pure the Firſt, called Rhombus, that is, in the ſhape , 


:common' pane bf. glaſs, or diamond ſquare. 
Rule To meaſure which, multiply the breadth A B 
Ine length of any of the ſides, (for they are 2 equal), 


| cut off as many places to the right hand as there are | 


mal places in both multiplicand and multiplier, as 


ned bt fore; as ſuppoſe the breadth A B 8 fect 38 


ti, and the length of the ſide to be 8 feet 32 parts, 
en the work will ap pear thus: 
F. . Here the multiplieation i is as in 


whole numbers, and the content 


or anſwer is ung tobe 71 ſquare 
fret, and ten thouſands of 
-a foot, or 4 inches 2. 


11,4976” | 

2970 is ſepanated; by a comma, as above ace, wy 

r lv many 1 0000 pres of a foot. | g 
Example 3. | 

Again acht · 6 piece of meaſurement to be of the form 

Figure the Second, called a KR Hñembœides; its Ingth 

- 25 Parts, and its breadth-8 feet 58 pa. ts. 


e The forementioned figure „ 


175 length. N Bath its oppoſite ſides equal, - 
8 eg *breadth, and its oppor WW ahbe. 
1800 
9625 


300 


* 


| $0050 Anſ. the content is 148 feet. 
Once more. | 
duppoſe a. board, piece of glas, pavement, or piece 


Vat d, to repreſent, or be in the form of a triangle, or 


0 coral figure, expreſſed as in the Thape of Figure 
bird. Every triangle is half an oblong, whoſe 


t hand breadth is equal to the: prog: and bz. 
1 ” Nite, 


role en yn ne neg 
OW CBA 


j 
= | 
| 
7 


® ) 
" 
, 

— 1 1 * , —_ — * N — — — 

1 . . ar — — — K ͤ ˙ CENCE ot. 

= : — 

| = — ä . — nn EE Tine" Te ab : — — 

— — — wa. — — 0 — == = NR — EEE” = - i 
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77 
; 
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Note, The dotted line is the perpendicular, the bot 
tom line the baſe, and the line from the top of the per 
pendicular to the left angle of the baſe is called the hype 
thenuſe. e | 
The meaſuring of a triangle hath been already ſhewr 
and therefore I ſhall defift ſpeaking any further /theretc 
The Fourth Figure is called a Trapezium, and confiſt 

of 4 ſides; this figure, before it can be meafured, mul 
be divided into two triangles, thus, viz. by a line dra 
from one angle or corner, to the angle oppolite to it, 
in the figure. SM LE if hte oh, 


| EL, on pant nd 5+ 
Suppoſe the dimenſions of the trapezium before de 
ſcribed to be, viz. the bafe 16.F. 673 the one perpendięi 
lar 12 F. 50, and the other 9 F. 68 (as in figure 5) 
what is the content:: 8 
The Operation. 
One perpendieular 
Fhe other E 


F The ſum is 7 
l | The half ſum is 1 
9 Multiply by the whole baſe 3 


— — — 


produces 184, 8703 1 


which is 184 feet, and ie of 4 foot, equal to 1 


inches and an half. h | 3 5 0 
Note, If two ſides of a trapezium are parallel, that ii In! 
equidiſtant, then add them together, and half the ſun Tri, 
multiplied by the neareſt diſtance between thoſe tut Tet 
fides' gives the content. Or, if you meaſure in the mit Het 
dle between two ſides or lines that are of equal length He 
the anſwer will be the ſame. ' _ 7! 2* wt det 
Note allo, The painting, plaiſtering, &9's. of irregula Nor 
pieces in the forms of triangles, or not, if divided Dec 
above, may be meaſured as before; and brought inte * 


yards (if the content is to be ſo given in) by dividing W 
| 9 as before ſhewn. IS 5 | 2 | 


. = 3 12 
. / Regular Figurer. 


FIGURES tha have more than four des, are cr | 
by Polygons, and thoſe of them that haye their fide 


1 =" ; x: 7 
2 4 "x. ä bs FN 4 
o * 0 of U 


angles equal, are called regular Ne 


— 
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Regular polygons baye their names from the. number | 
ſ their tides ; - thas a figure having | 


4] * { Frigon, or equilateral erlaube. 

1 11 5 Tetragon, or or ſqu are. 1 

If I Pentagon. . 

6 9 . 138 5 * . 

equal fades, bs EIT 7+ + $4.2 3, At bbs 

$ OG Qagon. | | Et 1 
ty # cu ? Nonagon. | EDS Ea 
jo | - | Decagow 3 a 

1 1 Undesagon : 

bl -- 'Dodecagon. . 

2 : VQuititecagon- be 


Fo. area * a penragon may be found by multiplying: 
þ ſquare of its fide hy the number 1% 20477 % * - 
Thus, if the fide/of a pentagon be 11 feet, then ths. 
ware thereof-willbe 14 times 115 or 121 . R 
Aire oy: 4 172047 7% | | 
121. 
17204774. | | 
43409548686. ; 
17204774. - . 5 
205, 1777664 
Therefore the area of the Pentagon will be upvards * 
8 ſquare feet. 
In like manner, to find the ares. of the 


„ 
* 


Trigon, ; 'C „4330122. 
Tetragon, | 1,0000000 
— 2 T N | 
tagon, ' : 

den,  F autrplythe yo „ 
Nonagon, =, | 2 _ 1 6,1 81 8242 5 
Decagon, I 76942088 6 
Undecagon, 93656404 © 
Dodecagon, F' © | 1,1981824. 

9. Cirdte, : 
See Figure the ninth. 


Circle 1s contatugd under one line, called the cir--- 
cumference or periphery, as A B C. All right lines. 1 
nun from the centre E to the circumference, are e- 1 
al, and called N 6 and the "mh 
long, 


de 
tht 


— 
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long line throngh the centre from 4 to C is the diam. 
der. £ 
To divide a circle in 6 po 4 parts, extend the cor 


paſſes to half the diameter, as from A to the centre 1 te 
and the extent applied to the creuolercgas will divide g 
into thoſe parts. * 
The diameter A C divides the circle inta two ec 
parts, each of which 1s called a ſemicircle ; and if af 
micircle be divided intd two equal parts, thoſe parts 
called quadrants. » 
The queſtions relating to the meaſuring of the circ 
and its parts may be folved as follows; 
1. The diameter being given, to nd the circunf 
rence. 
Nule. Multiply. the number 3,141 5927 by the diam. 
ter, and the product will be the circumference, 1 b 
Note, The number 3,1416 will be — * 5 
moſt caſes. 15 XS je! 
| Example. E1 
The diameter of a cirele being 1 1 inches what * 
cucumference ? | 
3,416 
11 
- 341416 2 Ci 1 8 
0 3,1416 5 1 
2, 2455576 (or above” 7) inches. E-- 
2. The 3459 as given, 34 2 ink the area, 5 / 
Rule, Multiply the number o, 785 3984 (or in comm * 
caſes o, 785 f) by the ſquare of the diam. ter, and the pf 
duct will be the area. | | * TY 
+ pay Tg 5 | 
What i is the area of that circle whoſe diameter is 
inches? 
times 1t 0 121 | 90,7854 - 18 
121 
e 
3 N : 
2 


— — 


3 95.0334 ſquare fucked T 
| 3 


. WT + The circumference given, to find the diameter. 
diam Rule. Multiply the number — 18 193099 (or in comma 
| gg18z 1) bythe cir add the prada will Be 
com de diameter. : 
op Example.” What is this diameter py that circle 9 
de ¶ crcumferens, is 34 inches? 
ec 344—365" - TD, 1837 
f ah 1 er | 
rts: 156155 „ 
* | 127324 e 
. * 

* fo” An}. 10,981695 for-almoſ 17) in- 
aaa + The circumference of a circle being given, to ſind 


its area. 
| Rule. Multiply the.number' 0, 79877 (ori in common 

gh 50796 E the ſquare of — the product 
ml de the area 
Erample. What is the area of 4 circle whoſe Circum- - 
ference is 343 inches? + 

345 190% ww 

345 o, 79s 


1725 . 71417 | N 
Te o 


1190,28 4. 94 743900. for almoſt 95) qu. — 
g. The area of a eirele being given, to find its diameter. 


Rule. Multiply the ſquare root of the area by the 
umber 1, 12837, and the product. will be the diameter. 

Example. What is the diameter of that cit * 
uta is 95, 334 ſquare inches? 


is 9550088 * , , 712637 . wo, 
- £ 8 9,975. = 
18) 74 e 
1309 e 189859 


—— | Ii Jurgs 
>. 4. + RI5T8 


e eee 
A The dinmener is 11 ide. 


FS. Examples 


- 
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| 6: The area of a circle - being Siren, to: i 0 
vumference, e 

Rule, Multiply the cusreroot of the aeg by the una 

ber 3.5449, and the product will be the circumference 
: —— What is the circumferenoe of n cite 

whoſe area is 95,0334 ſquare inebhe ? | 


9550334 (9975. 3.54 + 2, 


\ 


g 34.552 115 

Anſ: The circumference is 345 inches. 

7. To meaſure the ſector of a circle, See foure 10. 

| | Caſe the firſt. If the length of the arch ung 1 tl 
ſemidiameter. A be given: 

Rule. Multiply the length of the arch-by 4th 
diameter, and the product will be the area. 
* Caſe the ſecond. If the number of degrees contained 
the arch, and the ſemidiameter he givenn?n 

Rule. Multiply the ſquare of the ſemidiameter by tl 
number of degrees contained. in:the arch, and that pr 
duct by the number 0,0087267, and the reſult will 
the area required; 

Kxample. Let the arch conſiſt of go degrees, or x 
the circumference, and the ſomidiameter be 32 


255 „ e o, oo8726) 
3:5 „ 

| 15 go 115 2,50; | 

105 i 8 

125,25 


6 | 97 Sali Moafars: e 


OLID or. cube meaſure hath e ach 
= (as well as ſuperficial f. ſem oh oats 
of which are numbered 6, 7, and 3 


kagth, breadth, and thickneſs all equal, you muſt mul- 
iply theſe into themſelves, and the laſt product gives 


ze ſolidit y or content, either of wood or ſtone. A cube 


nh fix ſides, and is in ſhape like a dice 


f 3 8 e 


— — 


PF Example.” 


What is the ſolidity of a cube. whoſe fide is 12 inches? 


12 1925 
| — 
' „%%% 
1 


a 


— by __ E, | 
1728 the ſolid inches in ſolid foot. 
To meaſure a ſolid of an unequal length, breadth, and 
kickneſs, multiply the length by the breadth, and that 
duct by the height; tne: laſt product will be the 
kidity.. | VV 


Py 


— 


* . 2 g 61% 
Examp.c. 
* 57 Fl f 


What is the-ſsl;dity of a bloc of marble whoſe lengtls. 
$10 feet, breadth 52 feet, and depth 3 feet? 
eee eee 
3·55 9k n 0t 4 4 

2875; © 
7 1725 
5 —— — 
$ 


* 


RY y I _ £, 6 
* i , 10 - 5 Fa 
WT n * = * * 1 8 


- 4.4 


21,25 the ſolidity. FF 1 3 7 
The cone is meaſured by finding the ſuperficial inches 
the bottom or baſe thereof; which multiply. by one 
rd of the inches in the length, and that product is the 
ud quantity in inches; which inches 22. 1728, 
u the quotient gives the anſwer in ſolid feet. 
Example of flnding the ſolidity of the cone, decimally 
hout disiding by 1726. „ 
Let the diameter of the baſe be 2 feet 6 inches, and 
altitude 10 feet 6 inches. | ” 


* 


r 25 
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To meaſure A fol id in form of a cube, which hath 


- 
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2 (Pee: "= im 
wo I 

pre 

2 25 the hare of the 1 
2854 5 amar. 0 
e 

Po: ; 

| 3125. a 0 
— 3 5 ul! 
4375- | 4 
by th 

dsds the area of the baſe.” . 
a * 
24542750 1 
ee elf 


II — 


17, 1806250 the ſolioity in feet. 

This method may ſcrve for tapering timber, ot 

any other thing. of. that ſhape repreſented in figure * 
Ta meaſure a Pyramid. 

Rule. Multiply the area of the baſe. or bottom by a 
third of the perpendicular beight, and the laſt prod 
will be the content-in- ſolid feet :. or, one third) part 
the area at the baſe, . multiplied by the whole altituc 
gives the content alſo. 1 

Examples of beeh wage... „ „ 
ſe there is given a ſquare pyramid, (or figue | 
a ſpire ſteeple) the fide of whoſe baſe is 4 feet and 
half, and the perpendicular height 8 feet, what bt 
ſolid content? 


6, 744 of 20,25 the area at the h 


THY FE. the whole TR. 
deen 
V Gu 0 
„ = 
: 1 7 YE: ess nf une, d be 
20,2 n 
64 of the altitude. Woe On FA * 
— | | ſoli 


12,0 Af 121 feet, and d or 1 Whe 
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When one fide of tlie Vaſe is longer than the other, as 
mit one to be 24 feet, and the other 14 foot, then 
multiply the length of the baſe by the breadth, and that 
roduct by one third of the height, as befor. 
If the baſe be any polygon, find its area by the rule 
pren in page 2073 and then multiply it by 1 of the 
de! ht, 

3 the Salon; or k ment, i. e. a piece of part of 
a p;ramid, whoſe ends are fimilur regular polygons. 
Multiply together the fides of the greater and leſſer 
yoly,,00s 3 multiply alſo the difference of thoſe: ſides by 
leit; add the onetthird part of the ſecond product to 
jc rt product: multiply the ſum by the height, and 
the number which belongs to the polygon in p. 207, 
þ ſhal! the laſt product be the ſolidity. 8 

To meaſure the a qr or ſegment of a cone. 

— together the diameters at the top and the 
uttom of the 5 uſtum; multiply alſo their difference by 
elf; add one third part of the laſt product, to the 
irt, and multiply the — by the height of the fruſtum, 

| by the number o, 785 3982, ſo ſhalt the laſt N 
8 the  folidity requires.” | 

| am 

What * ſolidity of the den of # cone; the 
lame ter of the greater end being 4 feet, chat of che le 
trend 2 feet, and the height 9 n 
Sg oo ae 


e produ8t of diameters. 4 43 4 of Shieh is neett 


added to 14 is 93» which multiplied by 9, 7 
proguces 84. 


en — "oY r e 


31416 
62832 


" IF A» 


r 


Solidity 6 5.97 97 | i 


HERE is a near * . or ade define 
ble art of meaſuring timber, and that of 55 50 g 
R r meaſuring of liquors; for both are performed by cube 
7 a . ns therefory not mproper coſe to 

ollow 


* 


1 
. 
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ſomewhat above one third of a gallon. 


of a cube, that is. a figure whoſe breadth, depth, a: 
ſhap / of a die commonly played withal. . 
that product by the fide - which laſt product, if for bet 
and for vine, brandy, &c. { br To thie i nc 


| 493939 Cube inches. (103), 


follow one another. For as often as. there. "I 
1728 ſolid gr cubic iuches in a piece. o timber, (of wh 
fotm ſocrer), ſo many ſolid fect it is faid to,contain; | 
likewiſe in the art of gayging, ſo many times as 28 
(the ſolid inches in a beer gr ale gallon) are found io an 
veſſel of ſuch liquor ; {- many gallous 1s ſuch a veſſel {aq 
to hold, and ſo of wine; but in that the diviſor aha 
being 23 ſolid or cubic inches. I 
And the gallon of dry weaſure contains 2784 © 
inches. 
Note, Every cubical foot, in beer e er ale meaſure contai 
6 gallen, and almeſt a pint. 
The ſame in wins, meaſure i 7 gallens and a 
quarts. 


A cubical fort of” ay . contains 6 gallons, « 


141 inches make two quarts of bcer or ale, J 70! f Inchi 
one quart, and 353 inches a pin. 

To find the content of any. veſſel, that hath the for 
length are equal, and ia very well repreſented by t 

Rule. Multiply the ſide into itſelf, and then ga 


or ale, divide by 282, 2 inches ina 


1 or ale galſo 


ed in a wine gailon. 


Suppoſe: a cube, whoſe rv 1s 79 inches, 1 demaud | 
ſolis c ntcut in wine and beer gallons ? 


& 190 493039 (1748 beer of * gall 
e r 


— — — f 3 "Wine e 
=_ WM” "| 231) 492039 % * 
57 2974. 7+ 42 ä 
=. CC TE 
ll 1128 336 

$616g * 2359 93.5 
43089 2256. No _ 098 
— | ——— . — es; * 32 


Jo find the content of 2 parall aeopipedon, which is 13 
fil ia figure contained under fix ſides, of which the oppo- 
are parallel, | and of mow of ſigure the tath. 

Ale. 


Multiply the length by the 8 and that product 


* 
E MY depth, and then divide by 282 for beer or ale, and 
5 for wine. Examble. 


Admit the length to be gg inches, and the breadth 62 
«hes, and the depth 23 inches, what | is the content in 


ne and i "> 9 9 

af et up Az 5 length. 

1) 135470 (586 wwe, ” a — 
11 | 
1997 _—_— 

Sc. 3599 5 

U. (104) K 23 depth. 

„„ „ 1760 e 

| 185 | N 211180 AE 

; 1 155470 r 
1128 
, --. 
K 110) „„ 
Tg gauge. a back or 2 tux. i 14 ag 
Example. 7 | 


buppoſe its length 112 inches, breadth. 72 4 and 
depth 48 inches, what is its content in. ſolid inches, | 
L alſo its content in beer gallons ? 


5 112 length. 282) 5 (1372 vb tu 5 
e C 72 bread th. 202-5. 
224 5 r i 5.05 19 
754 nw 24160 andth La r Bs 
8064 4 : - $:4- hs 
48 depth, + =Y | " 
. 3 «©, 
54512 ; ** * Ys a . 15 114 l ö 4 
32256 pp ce N ge 
13 0 * 5 22 . 
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To bring theſe gallons into barrels, divide them by 4 


the gallons in a barrel of beer, thus: 


Jos. - B of a barrel: and for t 
1 SORT I remainder 163, it is ſomg 
N „299292  _- thing above half a gallon. 
1 3 85 8 . 


Note, WA duty of exciſe upon ſtrong beer and i 
#5 68. and Gd. per barrel, Brewers are allowed 3 | 
rels in 23 for Heakage, &c both for firong and ſmal! le 
and for ale 2 in 22;z_ſo that the neat exciſe of u bar 
of ffrong beer, to be paid by the common brewers is 5 
74+. and ir of a farthing.; and of ale 58. 103d. and N 
a farthing ; and for ſmall beer 18. 31d. and 4 of a ſo 
thing. 8 r 
* Flow to gauge a copper, round tub, or caſt. 6 
If it de of equal bigneſs both at top and bottom, fir 

the cubic inch es that it contains, and then bring it it 
gallons, as before. „„ 8: 

But if it be wider at the top than at the bottom, 
the contrary, then take the width. or diameter of the t 
ſomewhat above the middle, next to the broadeſt end. 
it be taper ; or find the mean diameter thus: Suppe 
the bung diameter to be 26 inches, and the head d 
meter of the caſk to be 23 inches, the difference, betwe 
which is three inches, two thirds of which make t! 
inches, which added to the leſſer of the two Jiamete 
make 25 for the mean diameter ſought. Having t 
mean diameter, proceed to find the contents in ſolid inch 
thus: firſt, ſquare the mean diameter, multiply that qu 
y' o, 7854, and the product will give the content of 

liquor at one inch deep; and this multiplied by 
1 will give the ſolid inches in the copper, tub, 
Cali. ; EP : 
| Eæample. 

Suppoſe the mean diameter to be 72 inches, and 


length 56 ĩnche. 


42 


27. nat an Zip Corpanien : 217 


by 306 + 7. N * 235 
75 5 Sn | 
p tl 2 144 3 
omg . Ke , 
. . 
— $184 ſquare. 
»78;4 
7 20736 * G 
| 6 - 25920 *© 
fu | r a 
71 BBY .. | 4 
Is 5 A „ . ( OEE Bas 5 
7 BY 4071 i 1 56 content'arx inch 4 1 
4 fa 8 56 
| | — * ö 1 1 
3 N 
20385755 


/ 


228- 0447616 wy | 1 
The above found ſolid inches, 228004 brought fate 
plons, make 808, and 148 ſolid inches remain, ſome. 
king above half a . ; in all 2: barrels, 16 en 
ud 1 of beer. | 
Again, admit the mean games of a caſk of wine to 
le 14 inches, and'the length 75 inches, whos 4 is _ con- 
ent in wine gallons? © 5 
14 5 , 894 OY | wt Int, 
f £6 196 bi. | WIE; 


| 53 WM 
t 14 20686 Be 
yt 7 7854 Fg . | : 
wh end _ = 
| 9 5 ee: | | =_ 


75 ele 
1077 5668 


T1084,5648. | : 
be the remainder 7 operatlen in the following pages 


GY 9 e ond 
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23k) 11083,5648 (47-9. 
| 924 3 


165 
9 be 68 e 


The content of a 8 may be found thus: M 
tiply the fquare of the ſhorteſt diftmeter by the long 
diameter, and then divide by $ 1 for beep Mon, 


by 441 for wine gallons. 


Suppoſe a feral whoſe 1 diameter i is 
inches, and the longeft reg n what is W 


in beer and wine gallons? 
77 
74 
296 
518 
5476 the ſquare of hat ſhorteſ 
i25 the longeſt . 
— 
27380 ' 
65712 "Ef? 


——ͤ—é— 


EY 684500 ( 1272 18 of. beer 
538 


1465, ©, „ _ 


 —_— ——_—_—— 


(164). 
* 684500 (1558 gallon of wine. By, 


441* 


— 


2435, . e 
„ 3 


r 
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To find the content of the fruſtum of a ſpheroid : to 
the ſquare of the bung diameter, add once the 
are of the head, and multiply that ſum by the length? 


n for beer dividy: by 10773 nd” for wine gallons, 
ide by 882 — : 


Example. 
1 caſſ, whoſe bung diameter is 23 inches, head 
neter $1 inches, and length 27 inches ; what is the, 
tent 1n beer and wine gallons ? | | 
„ 41 RS 

69 21 5 

46 7 7 42 2 | 

(529 - "3 - | 


; 14 Twice the ſquare of the burg clan. 
529 


* E n ' 
* : — 4 = ' 
_— N 
4 
I 


441 J- once that of the head diameter. : 9 
1499 ; | » £ 
27 the length. 
10493 . 5 
299 07 4 
. N 
N) 40473 (37 beer gallons, 
3231 0% 
ol 882) 40473” (as wine ealſong/ 
8163 = | 5 2528". 
TAE $193 
(624)-- 4410 | 
% Kh | = 2 i 8 
| , e 


Extraction of the Square and Cube Roots, 7 great Uſe | 
in ay Low Gauging, &c. 
| The Square Rot. 


Square number ariſeth from the multiplication 
of a number into itſelf, the number ſo mut- 
td being called the root; thus 4 multiplied by.4. 
iceth 16; ſo 16 is a 2 number, and 4 is the 
root 


i 
o 
' | 
4 
4 * 
q' 4 
n 
| : 
: _- 


+ 


- 
2 — A — * 2 
I 
b ＋ _- wee 8 I — e 
2 „„ een Bb Pe co eh = 
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root thereof; ſo alſo 4 is the ſquare of 2, for twic 1 
4 and 9 is the root of 8 1, for 9 times 9 is $1, Kc. 

2dly, To extract the ſquare root of any number, is 
And another number, whieh multiplied by or into itk 
produces the number given; and after the root is four 
_ fuch a multiplication is a proof of the work. 

3aly, Square numhers are either ſingle or compoun 
_ 4thly, All the ſingle ſquare numbers, with their 
ſpective roots, are contained in the following table, 


; NG 1121314156] 7 1.8} 9] | 
Square. [| 410[ 16125135149 | 64 [ol 
5ithly, When the ſquare root of any number leſs th 

100 is required, and that number is not expreſſed int 

table above; then you are to, take the root of t 

ſquare number in the table, which (being leſs) con 

the neareſt to the given number. Thus if tbe ſqu 
root of 5 were required, then fince 49 is the ncar 
fq1.arg number in the table, therefore its root 7 will 
the root of the given number nearly. => 
61h/y, A compound ſquare number, is that which 

produced by a number conſiſt ing of more places t! 

one multiplied by itfelf, and is never leſs chan 100; 

729 is a compound ſquare number, produced by 

multiplying 27 into. itſelf. | e 


i 
Ef h. 


Jg. The root of any number under 100, may _ 
caſily known by the foregoing table of, fingle- fquar....1 
| hut to extract the root of a. compound number of yoht 


veral places, obſerve the following directions: 
Tg Exanple ij. 2 
Let the ſquare root of the number 45796 be requit 


> 1, Set a point over the place of units, thus, 45 
and ſa. ſueceſſirely over every ſecond figure: towards 
leſt hand, as. thus, 45795, and thus, 48796, ba 
decimals you mult point from the place of units tow 

the right hand, omitting one 2 above ; and if 
places of decimals are cd, affix a eypher towards 
night hand of them to make them even. Your num 
thus prepared, draw a crooked line on the right of 
number, as in diviſion : and indeed the operation of 


_  Fquare root is not much unlike diviſion ; only there 


diviſor is fixed, and in the ſquare root we are to fia 
new. ane for each. operation. I fay, having made 
A * 9 : ; . : ; & 7 croo 


= 
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,oked line thus, 45 796 ſeek in the foregoing table 


nich here is 4, the root of which is 2, which root place 


under the ſaid point, as below ; 


45796 (2 
4 


_—_ | 
a ſubtract it, and there remains © to the remainderg 
ring. down the next point 57 thus | 


Dn SEE 
* . 5 


ä — 


rl point; aud place it ou the left haud of the reſolvend, 
45790 (2 
4 : 


— 7 


57 

| the 4 * double of che root 2, thus placed on ahe+; 
[f hand of the crooked line, the-diviſor ; aud feek how 
en 4, the diviſor, can be taken in 3, the firſt figure of 
the reſolvend 57, (for you are to omit the laſt figure to- 
rds the right hand) which here is once, place 1 to the 
tyht of the root 25 and alſo· of the. 1 45 _ $92 


ja 4 . , b : +4 . 

45996 1 . 

Ep A* {+ / Bs F 

11 Eo ay 
2 : 


Then W the divifr (now * by the bgne lat 
peed in the root, viz, 41, place it under the * 
ad ſubtract it therefrom? . : 


; 3 421 . 
45796 (24 


ir the ncareſt ſquare to the firſt point on the left hand, 


che right hand of the crooked line, and ſet 1 its ſquare 5 : 


057 N FE 
hich call the reſolvend ; then double the root of the 


, 
# 
4 
5 
* 
* 
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Then "I down the next point. viz. 96, aud place i 
on the right of the remainder 16, for 4 new reſolve 


or dividend, thus: 2 nent | 

double the quotient, or | 45796 (2x 

part of the root, biz. 21 4 „ iſt « 
and place it for a new Pas > 

diviſor to the new reſol- * | _ , 
vend 1696, thus: „ 2d « 


e 
then ſeek how oft 42 in 169 ? ? (ſtill e or omittin 
the unit figure of the reſolvend or dividend, as aforeſaic 
and I find I can have it 4 times, which I place in ti 
- quotient and in the diviſor, and n as: befc 
the work- will appear thus : _ 


45796 (21 root. . 
+ 3 1 1 V. 


41) 097 reſolvend. e 8 * 
EY R HI Eo ar 
424) i 1696 reſolvend. | e = 


1696 — e act 


( 

5 the laſt 3 qi 

in the diviſor 42, which makes the new diviſor 41 

— the reſolvend 1696 which diviſor multiplied by 
the figure placed in the root, produces: 1696 ; equal vi 
the dividend or. reſolvend aforeſaid, as in the 1 
may be ſeen: Therefore the ſquare of 437% m 
is 24 8 for 214. multiplied into itſe 4579 
de number whoſe ſquare root was ſought. - 


, oy” 


Example 2. F 

| Whats the ſquare root of apy . that 

| at tiver 

A et 65) 329 „ ne c 

. 5 325 product. N TN Root 
5 2d diviſor 700) 490 refulvend. N Cube 
O00 product. 3 1 

El Sethe _y 49949 49049 reſolvend. | bein 
49049 Neue 


5 vY 
a * f 
> (0) Do 
* F . ; 
; f F 


+ 
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Example 3. performed decimally, — 4 %-2 4 

106, n boots. 
* 


it diviſor =} c60' 3-12. Con” tre Sib eget 
4a 7 

2d diviſor 246) Gas. | "2 

qd dale. ns ee , e 


ah diviſor 25289) 2 30490 be Þ 
= ap N 


- 


| . 2799 Hy ace 2 
Vote, That when the diviſor cannot be had ia the reſal-- 
rnd, then place a oypher:in:the quotient, and alfo on 
de right of the dieler, and then bring down the next 
ſpare, & e. as may be ſeen in the ſecond example. 
Mie further, If any remainder happen to be after ex. 
action, you may proceed. by annexing pairs of cyphers 
b the left of the given number, and o come to what . 
neſs you ow 6 
Note. alſs,. Such. numbers. given- for e that. 
lare remainders, are by ſome called \irrationals, becaufe - 
their. roots cannot be exactly diſcovered, but till. there 
vil fomething remain, though you work by whole num- 
ters or fractions; as in the " exattple above, where the. 
emainder i is | 
T7 — of the Cithe Rives © 
O 108. the cube root of any number, —— 
another number, which multiplied by itſelf, and 
that Wert eee 
tiven r ext 
All ſingle cube numbers, with their reſpeRire roots, 


we contained in the following table: 

Roots, 21 | TITSTCELT 1 81. 9 

Cubes, 51 $] 27 ].64 | 135 | 216] 343 1:512 [72 
1/, To prepare ang number for extraction, make a 

point over units, and ſo ſucceſſively over every third 6. 

pure toward aver” © e miſſing two be- 


4 
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tween each point; but. in decimals you muſt poiut from 
the place of units to the right hand, Or, 


r Th: 
Extract the cube root of 4665 6, d. t 2 i 
adove directed. LE 8 prepare has n 
466 56 4 x 
Here are but two points, therefors the root will have b 
two places. 
_ 2dly, The number being prepared, ſeek in the fore) 
ing table the neareſt root to che firſt point or period 46, 
which you will find to be 3, which place in the quotien 
thus, 46656 (3, the cube whereof is 27, which 80 
under your firſt period 46, as in the The 
46656 (3 ſubtraQ it from 46, and there reſts 19; K © 
27 is your firſt work, and no more to be repent the 
— ed. Then to the remainder 19, . dow w 
9 ie next period, viz: 63G, (Which is thelat 1965 


and place it on the 1881 n of the r | fe 
mainder 19. 465 


3 Set er. „ee 
wm 3 We: OS e * teſul 
1965 6 refolbend;; 


Then draw a line under the reſolvend; next ſquare 
3 placed in the quotient, which makes 9, which multi 
plied by 300 makes 8255 for a pint why plac 


accordingly,thus: EE LLES 
27 ; | Wag toe 
3 . . 0 : 


Then lick how often 2 in 19? Anſwer, but b times, | 
cauſe of the increaſe that will-come from the quotien 
and place 6 in the quotient ; then multiply the diviſor 
6, and the product will be 16200; -which er n 
under 2 ö ae Xo 


Rt 

2 8 
1 ES IN | e 
sd e = 
ET! 3 3 4 * . lplie 
| 160 * . alſo 1 


Then proceed to find the inereaſe — frum t 
. quotient, thus: aun your laſt figure , and 2 


— 


The Yay lle, vn cb. 1 2 
ron 7 whieh multiplied b 2 3, the other figure of the quar, 

tient, it gives 108; whic > multiplied by 30, makes 3240. 
This place alſo orderly under the laſt number before. 915 h 
Ay town, 912. e and the work = thus: | 


"q8656- 36 
go. . 2700) 5 1 5 4 q 8 Ry, 
a | r 7 KO. 
2 Then cube Ab Sure l laſt 2" in a the quotient,” v viz. 


band it makes 216; which place orderly like wife under 

ene line 3240; add the three lines ther, and they- 

oY nike 19656, which is equal to the reſolvend above, viz. 
9656; and there being no pony en to bring tors 

=_ ſee the work is finiſhed, and cube root 

| 465;6 to be 36, © 

This will appear to be true; if the root 36 be multi- 


fled by 45 and that product by 36 again, for then the — 

ful w be —_— as ty the e operation: ll 
36 25 5 + 1 9 
ulti e 4 1" 
lac — 216 | | VE | EE | 2 18 ; 

* 8 5 SY 7 7 3 ö 

105 k / | SALE ! : 75 ak 1 il | 

15 1296 7 pf as . , 0 
: 3 l n 170 1 
5 ' N | 10 

ent; "= , | 

er gn 11 pg Gn — «#4 „ 


— OCD 


Sooke aſks .of the Square and Cube "Roots. 
1. To find a mean proportional betweett aue — - 
Rule, The ſquare root of the product of the given 
tumbers is the mean proportional fought ; ſo the m 
proportional between 16 and. 64 will be 32, for 16 mul- 
tiplied by 64 produces 1024, "And the ſquare of 32 is 
iſo 1024, This is of uſe in f finding the fide of a ſquare 
equal to any. 22 rhombus, enn tri- 


een, „„ 
+ FS - 


—_— ——— —  — 


Y 3 —— — — nent ten eee —— — 
** , 43 * 7 * * * * * S 
P #4 #9 — 
he * 


[I A Rx. been: <a. — — 


* 7 


— — 2 — — +» 
7 oo 


4 
—_ 
- 
— — ane my ” n — — 
— A a = =. 2x... Is —— — Y * 
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20. To find the fide Wen fquare «quid to the area of « 
. ſuper cio. 

- _ Rule. The ſquare root of the content of any given 
en is the ſide of the ſquare. So if the content The 

a given circle be 160, the fide of the ſquare equal vil 
be 12,649. 

3. The area of a tircle being given, to jo the circum- 
ference, See page 210. 

* The area of a circle being given fo find the diarater 

BCD. 

5. Any tauo 2 of a 'right-angled triangle being given, 
to find the third ſiar. 
| This depends upon a mathematical propoſition, i in 
which it is proved, that the ſquare of the hyporhenuſe, 
or longeſt fide of a right angled triangle, is equal to the 
fom of the ſquares of the baſe and pints that | is, 
cf the other tio ſides. 


* 


See Fi tore I 3. 


046. 1. Let the baſe or ground AB repreſent me 
breadth of a moat or ditch, and the perpendicular BC 
the height of a caſtle, tower, or city · wall; and the hypo- 
thenufe AC, the length of a gy wa 

In this figure, the baſe AB is ſuppoſed to contain 40 
yards; and the perpendicular or height of the tower or 
wall, 30 yards; what length will the bypotheouſe AC, 
or che ſcaling - ladder be? 

Rule. The ſquare root of the ſum of the ſquares of the 
baſe and perpendicular, i 1s the ages of the apa oh 
See the work. | | 
| 1 600 the ſquare of the baſe 40. 

900 che ſquare of the perpendicular 30. 


The ſum 2500 ( 0 8 the root or length of * 
78-5" ſcaling-ladder. r 


0 ON ETA 
- 


9) 

d 2. If. the _ of the baſe, or beads of tho 
duch were required; then the. ſquare- root of the dif- 
| ference of the ſquares of the hypothenuſe and perpen- 

dicular is the length of. the baſe, or. breadth of 4 ditch 
en moat. See the work, 4." $9 
"4 ; „ 2500 


k 


il; 
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2500 the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, AC. 
goo the 1 * the RT BC. 


— 


The diff, 1 600 (40 yards the root or breadth of edict 
16 7 
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Caſe 5 If the height of BY tower or 3 
IC were required, then the ſquare root of the difference 
of the ſquares of the bypothenuſe and baſe, i is the height 
of the perpendicular BC. 
6. Any number of men being given to by Grmed into 8 


r 


> pn 
— — —— — — — po F 
— — —— — — —— * 
— 
— 


med into a ſquare battalia; the ſquare root of 32, 400 
zl be found to be 180; aud fo r men mult be 
laced in rank, and alſo in file. 

J. To find the fide of a ſquare, polygon; or the diameter 


> 
— 


4 
in re baltalia, to find "the number of rank nd file. | 
fe, Rule. The ſquare: root of the number of men given, 9 
he {fill be the number of men to be placed i in rank and file, Wl 
Example. Admit an army of 32, 400 men were to be i | 
1 


2 — — 


the /. circle, au hich ſhall be to any other yiven ſquare, mi- 
BO ir polygon, or circle, in a given proportions | 
DO Rule, Since lige ſurfaces are to each other, f in A dopli- , 


” 
F g 
—— — ” 1 — 
— — — — . — — 

— — 5 

= — 8 ˙———— * ä 

a — , . Be TOE net 
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ate proportion of their like ſides; therefore, 5 
As the given circle, ſquare, or polygon, 27 ee 
eto the required circle, ſquare, or polygon 
do is the ſquare of the diameter, or ſide of the Gr, 
To the ſquare of the diameter, or fide of the ſecond. 
Then- the ſquare root of the reſult of the above poo 
prtion will de the diameter or ſide required. 
Example 1. There is a circle whoſe diameter is 11 3 
hat will the diameter of that circle 5 -whoſe. area is 
ur times the area thereof? . | 
Here 11 times 11 is 121 3 and 

As W 22121 ; 

* — 


484 (22 the anſwer, 


45 84 | 
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: Humpli 21 Thert are two ſimilar pbigen whoſ 
| areas are 8. 9 to 25, and the fide of the leſſer is 12 yard 
what is the fide of the greater? Here 12 times 12 
7463 3 ; and «Wi? 6 4 „ 
As W 5 
E 6: 
288 Wy a: 
' 9)z600 © 
400 (20 the anſwer, ' 
„ N 


5 * 
— 4 * £ 


8 The u/e e ty I are to af the 1 40 
like folids, as globes, cylinders, cubes, Ke. 


Rule. Since like ſolids are to each other, as the cul 2 
of their like ſides or diameters; therefore, ＋ 


As the content or weight of a given ſolid, 
To the content or weight of another like ſolid ; 
So 18 the cube of the fide or — 2 of the ore, 
To the cube of the ſide or diameter. of the other. 
Then the cube root of the reſult wy ben the Jeng 
the ſide or diameter requixed. 
Example 1. 

If a bullet that weighs 72 10. is 8 dds diamete 
what will be the n of that, bullet on # wei 
999? - > 4 7 

Here the cube. of 8 is 512 ; and” et * 

8 As 72— go ee | 


"4 -Þ- 9 F '3 N | 4 e wen US 
uf” 5508 (6 
432 
| 268 
„„ 
Then * oube root of 64, viz. 4, is che Jl 
Example 2. . 
If. 8 ſhip of 100 tons be 44 feet long at the hed 
what length mat the keel of a ſhip b that carries 


tons? 
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Say, a8 2 to 220. ſo is the cube of 44, 
16404, 8; whoſe cube andes e le a. 
te keel ſought. bo + tl; © 5 . | 

| Example 3. | 

There is a eulen veſſel, whoſe Tide 1 12 WY and 
is required to find the fide of à vellel that holds three 
nes as much. Here the cube of 12 is 1728, which. 


witiplied rr — — 


hof 
ard 
12 


oduces |S — — — — 


je cube _ of which is aße the anſwer n | 

r ide ſought. 

tn eaſy rule to fond the thoſ a your” of a Bip, vize 
Two thir ds the length of the keel, and the breadth of 

ge beam is the length of "the main-maſt; and the rule 

tlerefore, to multiply the length of the keel by 2, and 
livide the product by 3, and then to the quotient add 

te breadth of tlie beam, and thie total 5s the * of 


maiu-maſt. Example. 


_ [Suppoſe A hs to be 108 feet by the keek and 40 bert 
che beam, w 5 bo the length of the N ? 
ne, 2 8 5 : a 5 
th 9 2 . * * — 
I: 32 eee keel. o 
Ne 00 the rx or the « ben, N 
11 — nav 


Py The tengnk of the . i ia the 


rk, 


— Again, s 
Admit « a hip to be 94 fect by the keel, and 31 cet by 
tc beam, what is the length her main-maſt- 

2 212 keel. 


3) 768 £4 on 1 
Ada 36 two cbirde⸗ of the keet | 
. 1 the breadth of the beam. 


— 


py 87 feet, the length of the main«ma 
+ rr cnc, 


Mi 
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IM y to find, the length and eee, 7 2 
NN Fo yard. 5 viz. 42 

The way to find ths 6 of the maih<makt ; is 

:add tke breadth of the beam, and the depth of the ho 

in feet together, and divide the total by 175, and th 

n will be the "rh of the n in 1 


dene! 
unt E 
on e 
ter n 


Example. RO 


\ 


Lo . " 


Agmit a ſhip whoſe Keel in length is 73 feet, = 
breadth of the beam 28,5 feet, and the depth of ti 


| ' * 12 feet ; what is the length of the main - mat bist © 
f | 6 oe 74 hich! 
. 28, 5 breadth of the 5 tone 
13, o depth of the hold. H, 
n — ; ; #: bich 
1,5) 40,5 (27 yards, Auſ. hich 
W544 ” 4B þ 17; 
— ; — N Thi 
| 105 | 45 , v,% 

105 | 


—— 


PSS (0) CASEY 5 | 
Anſ. 27 yards, or 81 feet, as per work, 
To find the thickneſs of the.maſt, having the length 
„by the rule of proportion, for Aale of ee tf! 
feet long: require 28. inches thick, what wills „b 
as in the following work: 

F. . thick. F. Lo 

If 84— —28— | - * - $4 45 
| 8.1 


84) = tan inches + think, ah * 

- 1 
588 

Are 


8 4). 


Zeb . 
* 
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2. Problem. 
ki t a given point near the middle of a right Ine given tw 
I tf ered? a perpendicular. See figure 14.” - 


ET CD be the line given, to have a perpendicular 
| erected on it from the point B; with the- compaſſes 
pened at a Convenient diltante ) place one foot at the 
int B, and with the other make the two marks E and 
on either ſide- of- B; then, having the ſame, or any 
iter more convenient diſtanee in the compaſſes, iet one 
ciat on E, and with. the other dcicribe- the are GG; 
lich being done, without altering the / diſt ance laſt uſed, 
tone foot, at F, and with the other defcribe the arc 
Hl, croffiug the former / at the point A; thro . 
ich in ar ſect ion with a-ruler draw a. line from A to 
dich wi. be perpendicular to the line C D. 
8 hs to raiſe-a perpendicular at or near the end of a RY 
is effected ſeveral ways; but I hail iuſtauce wu 
| s ubich are very eaſy, See figure 15. 
| Fin meibod. | 
uppoſe the line A B be given to raiſe a perpendicular 
ir the end As 


k. Fett, Open your eotepalits to avy convenient ditances- 
th zaſet one foot on the point A, and with the other de- 
1 be the arch FED | $- then, with one-foot of the com- 


ſes in P, (they retaining the ſame diflance) eroſs the 
in E; and ten ſetting one foot in E, with the 
ter make the are AFC, crofling the firſt are in F. 
jan, ſet one foot in F, and with the other deſcribe 
le imall are HH, croffing the former in the point C: 


fured, | 
The ſecond mtthed.. 2 


perdicular BI. Open-the- compaſſes-to any conve+ 
ent diſtance; and ſetting. one foot on the point B, 
uch down the other foot at random, as ſuppoſe at K; 
in the foot reſting in K, turn the other about till it 
toſs the line AB in L; chen draw the line KL, and 
minue the ſame beyond K, ſetting off the ſame. dif. 


ito M; fo a line drawn from B through M, wall be 
perpendicular required. * 
3 2 


1 


1 cn of ſome ufefut G eometrical 


the line AC being. draun, wilt be the W 75 


Aemit B bo the point. given, on which” to TOR the 


ace KL (at which the compaffcb already ſtand) from 


] 
| 
1s 

| 
1 j 
i 
| 
KF 
ﬆ 
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+ How bo divide. a right line into tauo equal parts, 
| figure 16. 
of Suppoſe the line AB be given to be divided into ty 
equal parts. Take in the compaſſes any diſtance * 
half the length; of A B. and ſetting one foot on the po 
A, with the other draw the arc FDE then (icht th 
compaſſes unaltered) ſet one foot in B, and with tt 
other croſs the former arc both above and below t 
line, in the points Fand G; then a line drawn from 
to G ſhall interſeQ, or cut. the given-line in H, and divid 
the line AB into equal parts, AH. and HB. 
4+ A line being given, how to draw another line parall 
thereunto, at any di tance required, ar e any poi 
ned. 

01 parallel lines there are two ſorts, viz, ſtraight, ar 
circular. All circles drawn on. the ſame centre, wheth 
greater or leffer one than the other, are ſaid to be par 
Ic] or concentric, that is, having one common cent 
See figure 17. 

In this figure, the circle ABCD is concentric, or p 
rallel to the circle EFGH, becauſe both of them a 
drawn from the ſame centre. The line AC is the diamet 
of the greater circle, and the line EG of the leſſer circ 
And all-right. lines drawn from the centre to either oft 
cireumferences, are equal with reſpe& to their peripher 
and ſuch lines are called half-diameters, and ſometi 
the radius of the circle, and will divide the circle 1i:to 
equal parts, each containing, 60 degrees, and the wh ter 
circle 360; into which all the great circles of the {phe 
are. ſuppoſed. to be Jivided, 

Of parallel right e | 

Right lined parallels are lines drawn on. a plane « 
equal length and diftance; and though infinitely exteade 
will never meet, and in all parts retain an . diſtan: It 
ſuch as theſe — 1 | F ut mic 

4 — — 


0 — —— — D | 

7 2 8 a right line parallel 10 another right. line al 
 Giftance given: See figure 18, 

Take in your compaſſes the given diſtance GH, th 

fetting one foot in E, draw the arc IK, then mov! 

to F, deſcribe the are LM ; then laying a ruler on 

top of the two arcs, juſt touching them, draw the li 

404g which will be parallel to the given line EF. 

fs £4000 
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, Through any three points not im a ſtraights line). tg 
 deferibe a circis See figure 19. N 
Let the thre e points given be A., 'B, and C, throu 
ich it is required that a cirele he drawn. Firſt, 
ie foot of the campaſſcs in one of the given points, as 
opoſe in A, and extend the other foot to B, another 
[the points, and draw the arc of a circle & F D; then 
de compaſſes not altered ſet one foot in B, and with 
ze other croſs the ſaid arc with two ſmall ares, in the 
nts D and E; and draw the line DE. Thirdly, ſet 
it foot in C, (the eompaſſes being at the ſame diſtance) 
d with the other foot croſs the firſt are G F D in the 
ints of F and G, and draw the line F G, eroſſing the 
xD E in the point O, which is the centre ſought for: 
wiich place one foot of the compaſſes, and deſcribe 
e circle at the diſtance O A, and it will paſs through 
| the given points, A, B, aud C.. TY 
bw to make à line of chords geometrically to any affigned © 
| = tengthor radius. „ 
Since in the art of Dialling, there is frequent uſe made 
the line of chords, it is proper here to ſhew the 
king thereof.” a5 C6» 
A line of chords is go degrees of the ate of -a circle 
noferred from the limb of the circle to a ſtraight line; 
every circle, whether great or ſmall, is divided (or 
7Poſed fo to be) into 360 equal parts, called degrees: 
the ſemi or half circle contains i $0, the quadrant or 
ater 90, and the radius or ſemidiamerer (which is that 
te with which the circle or ſcmicircle is drawn-or deſerib- 
) is always equal to 60 degrees of that circle which it 
kleribes, and therefore-60 degrees of a-line-of chords is- 
lcd the radius thereof. „ 
To make àa line of chords ; as in figure 20. * 
Firſt, draw a line of any length, as C B D, and on 
ie middle thereof exect the perpendicular A B. Next, 
pen your compaſſes to the radius or length that 7 
uld have your line of chords be of; .which admit A B. 
kc with that diſtance . on B as the centreg-deferibe. or 
aw the ſemicircle. C A D, which is divided: into two 
qual parts or quadrants by the perpendicular line A B. 
illirdly, divide the arc or quadrant A D, into go equal 
arts or degrees; which is done by taking the length of 
ic line A B, and ſetting that diſtance on the quadrant + 
D, and from D to R; ſo is D R 60 degrees, and AR 
247 X 3. 86 


5 


OY 
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30 degrees; then take the dittance A R, and ſet it fro 
D to 8, ſo is the quadrant divided into 3 equal paris, 
the points 8 and R, each- containing zo degrees: F. 
done, divide the ſeveral ſpaces between A N, RS, ; 
5D, into three equal parts, each of which will be 
degrees, according as the numbers are ſeen and ſet ap 
to them; and theſe again divided into two equal part 
each part contains five degrees; and every one of tho 
into five ſmaller, as in the repreſentation; and fo 1 
whole quadrant is divided into go degrees Fourth 
the quadrant A R S D being thus divided into go degree 
ſet one foot of the compaſſe3 in D, and open the foot 
deſcribe the arc A E F, touching the line C. D in F, 
is the point F, upon the right line C D, the chord of 
degrees. Fifthly, open the compaſſes from D to 80 d 
grecs, and deſeribe the are 80 G H; ſo ſnall the poi 
A be the chord of 80 degrees Sixthly,. open the co 
paſſes from D to 70, deſcribe the arc 70 I K, ſois Kt 
chord of 70 degrees. Again, open the compaſſes ſro 
D to R, the radius, or 60 degrees, and deſcribe the a 
RLB, ſo is B the chord of 60 degrees equal to t! 
radius. Do the ſame by 50, 40, 30, 20, and 10, ar 
then you will have the line D F divided into go uneq 
parts, called chords, as in figure 20. 
Thus much for the line of chords frequently. made u 
of in Dialling, where there is not the convemency 
having a mathematieal inftrument-maker near at hand 


Note, A degree is the 360th part of the globe, or of a t 
 circies. each of which degrees is ſuppoſed to be divided into Li 
parts, called minutes; ſo that 45 minutes is three quarte | | 
of a degree, and 30 minutes half a. degree, and. 1 5 min U 
ane quarter of à degree. 8 1 T 
Hſtrumental Arithmetic” | Wt, 
8 problems or queſtions in meaſurement, O. 

I ſolyed or anſwered arithmerically by the pen, ſo: 

they alſo inftrumentally taken by compaſſes from ceru 
lines, Cc, or rules made for that purpoſe, for the belp If: 


thoſe that are deficient in arithmetic, or for a quici 
diſpatch. of buſineſs; and ſuch performances are call 
inſirumental arithmetic; and of theſe inftruments, theme 
in vogue or uſe-are theſe three: 1. The carpenter's pla 


rule: 2, Guntei's line: 3. Coggleſhial's ſliding rule · 
f 8 1 8 
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1. The Carpenter's Plain Rule. = 

This rule is made uſe of in meaſuring beards and tim- 
kr, keing two ftet in length, and divided into taverity-four 

rt; or inches, aud every one of thoſe parts or inches, ſub- 
divided into half inches, and each of thoſe halves into quar- 
tri, and each quarter into two parts; ſo that every inch is 
lied into eight. parts, and the whole length into i 92, 111. 

This rule is well known, and therefore not abſolutely 
2 04 of repreſentations hut hoauever, for the better uu. 
kr jandeh g it, 1 ſhall give one, thus: 


rec 11 2 | 6 x: ; F * 
2 Under. broad meaſure 5 - - ; — 2 N : | . | 7 | 
E. thus deſcribed.; —— a. — 
of q o|-JolJo[4ſcl| | 

80 d 


The line begins at 6, and 3 on to 36, vichin * . 
aches of 2 rule on the right hand. | - 
In. deep... Feet In. pls. 5 


1 120 * 

2 6 O. ©| 
ie a is 4..9 0 | in length make N 
o board be 14 3 © 4 a 1 iquare. 
g. Al 1 8 2 4 9. 1- : 
eq U 1 


By this table it is manifeſt, and 44615 ander loo, — 


le : board of four inches requires 3. feet in length to make 
cy bot ſquare, and a piece of 3 inches broad will ire - 


feet in length to make a foot ſquare, . 
At the othertend of this rule is 3 called Drier 
Iimber Meaſure; and thus deſcribed: : 


D FRAN XL EEE 2 | 
l 6 171 9 "4. "2 J; 
8 0 0 .$. 8 


This line begins at erght and a ha "and. oes on ee 
lon) to 36. 8 In 13 Feet. apt | | 


144, © i 
25 30, 0 85 
7 5 20.9]. 
If a Hs tirg- 3 T% 9, Of "in Kageh tk 
ber of ; = Foy I 5 9 a ſolid 3 
„. A* | 
„ 2 þ 


" 


8 3 
By this table it is plain, that if; a piece of timber; is 6 
inches ſquare, then 4 ſeet in length * that piece will 
make a ſolid foot. It 


It is a common method with carpenters to add. the 
breadth and thickneſs of a piece of timber in inches to 
gether, and call: the half thereof the ſide of the ſquare o 
that piece; but this method gives the content more tha; 
it is; and the greater the difference, the larger the error 
But the true ſquare may be found in Gunter's line, thus; 
Hlace one point of the compaſſes upon the line at the 
thickneſs, and the other at the breadth, then hall of that 
extent will reach from either the breadth or thickaeſ te 
the ſide of the true ſquare in inches. ee 
"Eo 094: 04 . 7 2 

This line is commonly ſet on the Carpenter's plain rule 
and confifts of two lines numbered, 1, 2, 3, Sc. one ſe 
at the end of the other, and it is ſomewhat of the ſol- 
lowing form: e . * er en ee 
G's. Line. To prove the line by the compaſſes, obſerve, 

the diſ- [i to. 2 | is equal to 2 to 4 
tance F to 10 the diſtance 4 to 4 
from C4 to 8] from 3 (0 6 J 

| To number.on Gunter's Line. : Ex 
Obſerve, that the figures 1, 2, 3» 4 5» 6, Ji cn; 
8, 9, ſametimes ſignify themſelves ſimple or a-Meill 
lone; at other times, 10, 20, 30, 40, Ur Will hae 

gain, at other times, 100, 200, 300, or 
, eo 
To find a number on the line, ſuppoſe 134 (bat 
For the figure 1 account 1 on the line ; and rd 
for 3 take 3 of the large diviſions ; and for Wl jo t: 
4 take 4 of the ſmaller diviſions ; and that E 
is the point- Again, to find 730 on the line; Bi vill 


Note 
11 the 
le 0 

To 
in tl 
ds, 
nent 


$a 35; 


A a UL TO ITT 


TAULL I 


I te Mane 


nA 


aſh vi; 


Elb 7take 5 on the line; for Jo, take 5.01: 
El the great disiſions; and that is the point. ue 

ö 1 = To find a ſmall number on the line, Juppoſe 12+ 
1 = For1otake 1, as before, and for 2-take 2 þ 
Iv HE of the large diviſions, and that is the point boy 
FE In mesſuring boards or timber, it is beit ene 
13 - to have a line of 2. feet Jong, and compaſſes Wl var 
t foot long. 1 19 
Note, Let. the meaſurement be by. the inch, | 
— foot, yard, pole, rod, &c. it is heſt to have it a 
[ decimally divided, or Is ſuppoſed, that in, itte f 
. — rotb, parti, ; W hat F oy 


2 ; e 


- 
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Note alſo, That i one point of the compaſſes reach be- 
«the line in the work, remove the other point to the ſame 
gore or place on the other lin. TT; 
Multiplication by Gunter*s Line. 2, 
To multiply 5 by 7, ſet one foot of the compaſſes on 
zn the left-band line, and extend tlie other to 5 up- 
is, or towards the right-kand, and with the fame 
atent place one foot in 7, and the other foot will falf 
a 35, in the right hand line, which is the anſwer, 
| Diviſien by Gunter Line. 1 
Example 1. Divide 63 by 3; extend from 3 to 1 
bunwards, or towards the left hand, and the extent will 
nch the ſame way from 63 to 21 the quotient, _ 
N. B. In multiplying you muſt always extend upwards, 
tat is, from 1 to 2, 3, 4, Oc. and, on the contrary, in 
lniding extend downwards. „ 
Example 2. Divide 288¼. equally among 16 men: Ex- 
end from 10 to 1 downwards; and the extibt will reach 
ie ſame way, from 288/. to 18/. for each man. Again, 
Ex. 3. Suppoſe 750/. were to be divided among 25 
nen; extend from 25 to t downwards ; and that extent 
vill reach the ſame way, from 7 504. to 301. ench man's 
e. ot SE e HOW” AT PM . 
| Rule of Three Direft, _. 5 
Example 1. If 5 buſhels of barley coſt 11 ſhillings 
Flat will 40 buſhels coſt? Extend from 5 to 11 up- 
rards; and that extent will reach, the ſame way, from 
(0 tv 88, the fliillings required. yk” IT 
Example 2. If three ells of holland coſt 105. 6d. what F 4 
kl 40 ells coſt? Extend from 3 to 10 upwards ; and 
tet extent, the ſame way, will reach from 40 to 1405. 
lt anſwer, „ Ev 1 S7 
The Uſe in Board Meaſure. 1 
Example. If a board be 9 inches broad, and 19 ſeet 
bog, what is the content in ſuperficial ſquare feet? Ex- 
end from 12 {the centre of feet meaſure). to g down. 
vards; and that extent, the ſame-way, will reach. from 


19 to 14 and x. . Fre: N e 
| 8 5 In Timber Meaſure. 
Example. A piece of timber 24 inches ſquare, and 8 

beet long, what is the content in ſolid fect? Extend 

tom 12 the centre to 24 upwards ; and that extent twice 


ee fame way, will reach from 8 to 32 feet the content. 
e Briot 


* 


— 
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os ii , eR- 
How mauy rods of work are there in 4085 feet? Ex 
tended from 272 downward to 2; and that extent, thy 
fame way, from 4c85, will reach to 15 rods; the anſwer 
3. CoggleſhaÞs Sliding Rule. 
Tue next inſtrument I ſhall ſpeak of, is that whict 
goes by the name of Cogglæſbal's Sliding Rule. And fir 
d Xo, 4 e 
This rule is framed three ways; ſliding by one anoth 
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as the glaſier's rule; ſliding on one fide of a two · feet join An 
rule; and one part ſliding on the other. in a f ot of ches 
length; 3 part being flat, on which are ſundry dm 
lines and ſcale n Es WER Tre VL, fure tl 
V pon the aforeſaid ſliding fide of the rule, are four ion t. 


lices of numbers, three are double lines, and one a üngle 
line of numbers marked with ABC and D; the three 
marked A Band C, are called double lines of numbers, 
and figured. T, 2,3, 45,6, 7,8, 9. Then 1, 2,3, 48,6, 718,9, 
and loat the end. That marked D; is the ſingle line 
os numbers, figured 4, 5, 6, 7,8, , 10, 20, 30, and at the 
end 403 even with and under Io, in the double line 
next to it, whieh is called the girt line, and ſo marked 
in the figure. AT” „ 
The figures on the three double lines of numbers, may 
be increaſed or deeręaſed at pleaſure; thus 1 at the be- 
ginning may be called 10, 100, or 1co00; the 2 is 20, 
200, or z000; fo that when i at the begioning is 10, the 
one in the middle is 100, and to at the end is 1000; but 


if one at the beginning is counted for 1, then 1 in the 8 
middle is to, and 10 at the end is oo. ad 
And as the figures are altered, fo muſt the ſtrokes or ent 
diviſions between them be altered in their value, accord. Wine 
ing to the number of the: parts they are divided into; a3 ſins 
thus, from 1 to · , it is divided into ten parts, and each nlut 
tenth js divided into 5 parts; and from-2 to-3, it is di- {Wie 

_ vided into 10 partsy/and each tenth into two parts, and A 

t on from 3 to 5, theu from' 5g to 6, it is divided into 10 f 3 
parts only; and ſo on unto 1 in the middle of the rule, nl. 
or the end of the firſt part of the double line of numbers. t 
The ſecbnd part of the double line is divided like the firſt. * 

e 


The gitt- line marked Di is - divided from 4 to 5 into 
10 parts, and each tenth into two parts, and ſo os from 5 A 
te 10; and then from 10 to 20, it is divided into 10 


parts, 
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parts, and each tenth into 4 parts; and ſo on all the way 
from 20 to 40 at the end, which is right aguait.10 ax che 
ad of the double lines of numbers. 

The lines on the back ſide of this wle that flides on 
ane fide, are theſe, via. a line of the inch- .meaſars, 
om 1 to 12, each divided into halves, quarters, and 
ulf quarters another line of -inch-meaſure from 1 to 


xeaſure, being one foot divided into 100 equal parts, 
jgured 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, B.-. and ny 
gen with 2 de af the fading: pi 1 1 
And the *. piece is 1020 
uch:s, halves, quarters, and half · quarters, and ſigured 
tom 12 to 24, ſo that it may ſlide out to 2 feet, to mea- 
ine the length of a tree or any thing e pu have oc 
ion to meaſure. 
. Tie * of the Double Scale. Fe 
Suppoſe m is a geometrical ſq are, High 1 are 
þ feet each; Set one foot on the line B, to 37 on the 
; and ben againſt 34 on the line B, is 12 feet 
the line A, whic mY the content of ſuch a ſquare, 


immun » | e 
ed 7 % 1 
1 * £# 85 EA 3 6 2 4 43 '1 PO * ! 5, By = 

1 6s I 10 6 #1 4> $63 ..d 
% > 3 » 2 Re | 
ie . 8 3 2 E342 400 ee 
ut ; £5 3. Proof. zuin en Aw 

Suppoſe 2 gde of deze. to be 8 Ke 6 jochen, 


ud the breadth or line A, B, 4 F. 42, what is the con- 
tent? Set one foot on the” line B, to 8750 ſeet on · the 
ine A, then againſt 9 ey feet on the line B, is 71 feet 
fog parts of a foot on "the line A; and to know the . 
ulue of the decimal, or part of the; 78 look for N an 
ite rule, and you wall 6nd againſt it 4 inches, __ 
Again, Suppoſe the length of a rhomboides, to be 7 
35 or 17789 and the breadth. 8 f. 7 or Bow what 
vthe content? Set one foot the line B, to 17,2 
" the line A, then again 8,58 on the fine B, ie 14 
ket on the line A. The f 6gure hath been repreſented be- 


— 3 arithmetically, therefore at is here , 
Let 


— 


af oh 


u, each divided into 12 equal parts, und a line of coll 


Examples. * 


— 
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Let the baſe of a triangle be 4 feet 14 inch, and 1188 
perpendicular 2 feet 14: the half of the one is 2 fe 8 
7 parts; and of the other 1 foot 7 parts. Set one o e 
the line B, to 4,15 on the line A; then againſt 1% he 

half the perpendicular on the line B, is 4 feet, and i. 
moſt .4 a foot for the content. Or, if you ſet t on t | 
line B, to 1,07 on the line A, againſt 4,15 on the iu © 
B, is 4, and almoſt ?̃ a foot on the line ? ciel 
Again, another way. If you ſets on the line B, eite 
4,1 on the ſine A, then againſt 2, 15 on the line B WY 7 

81 feet (which is about 11 inches) on the line A, i A 
half whereof is 4 feet 55 inches, which is the content ii 

the triangle. e eee e T 
t LIT" 7 | r | the 
GCEOGCRAPHY 
EOGRAPHY is the art of deſcribing the figuñ 
magnitude, and poſition of the ſurface of t os 
earth and ſeas, and their parts. 44.42.» MM. 

Many and ſufficient arguments may be produced iy*” 
prove, that the earth and ſeas are of a ſpherical or glob E. 
lar figure; one of them may be ſufficient in this pl 85 
viz. that ſhips in failing from high capes or headland 
loſe-ſight of their lower parts firſt ; and continue grad * 
ally to loſe ſight of thoſe which are ſituated higher a 
higher, till -at laſt the top vaniſhes.; which could not | . 
unleſs the ſurface of the ſea were conven: now this o 
vexity of the ſea is found to be uniform in all pa 2. 
thereof, therefore the ſurface of the water is ſpheric 1 i 

which being granted, that of the land muſt be nearly { 11 

'becauſe its extremities ſets limits to the waters. * ! ; 

The whole body of the carth and ſea is thereſaff 
called the Terraqueous Globes _ "a 
Since, as has been obſerved, all circles are divided 1 125 


to 360 degrees, therefore any great circle ſurroundi © 
the terraqueous globe, is uſually ſo divided. Our il © 
.genious countryman, Mr Richard Norwood, about ti que 


year 1635, by an accurate meaſurement of the diſtan ow 
between London and Tori, found that a of a gen 
circle was about 69 ſtatute miles in. Jength, and coni 17 
quently that the circumference of the terraqueous glo k 
was 25020' miles ; whence its diameter will be 79 i * 


miles. 


/ p WT 


EF C 


The ſea covers the- 
be, out of which the ad riſes with very low alcents, 
fe height of the loſt ieſt — chereef being hardly 


* the four-rhouſandth part of the above · found diameten, 
dich is but juſt ſullicient- to ire the rivers a Cow anf 


| t av deſcent. SIR? T * 


ircles to be drawn on the ſurface of the earth, for the 
kiter determination-of the poſition of places thereon,” 
Theſe are either greater or leiſer eireles; great circtes 


t Maude it into-two unequal parts. 
There are fix kinds of great eireles; two of thaw, vis 

ke equator, or equinoctial, and the ecliptic are — 
het the other, vig. dhe metidians, the cirgles of long. 
ude, the horizons, and the vertical circles, are variable, 
* 5 to hs oy 1 the globe they: are appropriated 
to 
8 There ard two Pointe on the futfyce of the terraqueons 


oppoſite to each other; the one is called me Werth, 
the other the South Poles © 

The equator is that great circle, which is equally dic. 
ant from the above-mentioned poles, and is fo called 
tom its dividing the terraqueous glabe into two equal 
pats ; named from the poles which are ſituated in each, 
the northern' and fouthern hemiſpheres : it is alſo called 
euinoQial, beeauſe, 


ſeamen commonly eall this eirele be Line. 


paſs through the s they are called meridian or mid - 
Gy circles, becauſe when the fun comes to Ws meridian 
if any Plate It is noon or mid: day at that 


poſed to be drawn 1 58 ſeular to the equator, and ro 


aqueous globe hath its proper meridian, and conſequently 


1 fi une of the In 1s SY changing his meri- 
10 et relpeRt te to the two cireles above deſcribed, FE ry 


Ritude and W Ne 


ater of hr gt wo 


Gcegraphers have found ie l to imagine teig 


jride the globe · into two equal parts, and leſſer circles , 


globe, called-the Poles of the earth, which are b ing 


chen the ſun enters ity-the days 
and nights are of eqn Tength in all parts of the globe : : 


Heure every Zoey place on the nt ing of the ter⸗ | 


traveller, who doth not directly approach to, or recede 


— 


Meridians, or circles of texreſtrial longitede, FR ſup» 


79 pace upon the earth is faid co have its partie nn. 


„.. ieakiny 
P 8 1 
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Tue latitude of any place upon /earth is its diftan 


from the equator, in a direct line towards one of N Ly 
poles ; and fince the meridians proceed in ſuch d or 
lines, therefore latitude is reckoned in * 52 p 


parts of degrees, on the meridian of the places. 
The longitude of any place upon earth is the eaſt 
welt diſtance of the meridian of that place, from ſos 
fixed meridian, at which longitude is ſuppoſed to begin 
now, fince all the meridians paſs through the poles ; the 


coincide with one another at thoſe points, arid the (1 
_ greateſt diſtance from. each other will be, when they 2 the 
t t 


fartheſt from thoſe points of coincidence, iz. t tl 
equator, therefore longitude is reckoned ia degrees, a 
parts of a degree, on the equator, . 
|. Geographers have differed very much in the meridi 
from whence they have aſſumed the beginning of a long 
tude; the ancients choſe the meridian of the Canarie 
which they called the Forturate [Nand; ; others ha 
pitched on the iſſands of Azores, or the Weſtern Iſfand 
but the moſt uſual way now is to. reckog longitude frot 
the capitgl of that country in which am author writes 
and accordingly the longitude is hereafter reckoned fro 
the meridian of London, R 
Parallels of latitude are ſmall circles drawn parallel 


the equator of any aſſigned diſtance” therefrom; ther tb. 
fore every particular place on the ſurface of the tei [he 
v circ 


raqueous globe hath its proper parallel of latitude. 
There are four. of theſe parallels of latitude, that a 
particularly-remarkable, viz. the two tropics, and'thg t. 
pelar, circles; but for the better explanation of thei 
properties, it will be neceſſary, firſt to define the ecliptic 
The ecliptic is that great Errcle in which the ſun ſeem 
do perform its annual motion round the earth; this cire 
makes an angle with the equator-of 230 297: it interſe} 
it ia two oppotite points, called the 9quinoZ#al points: an 
thoſe two points in the. ecliptic which are fartheſt fror 
the equĩnoctial points are called the FN poikts. 
The tropic of Cancer is a parallel of latitude 2329 
diſtant from the equator in the northern hemiſphere, pall 
ing through the northern ſolſticial poigt of the eclipti 
above de feribed: MC! FE SEEY 
The tropic of Capricorn is a parallel of latitude, as 
diſtant in the ſouthern hemiſphere, paſſing through | 


* 


 Jonthern ſolſlitial points. 


ap 
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The artic polar eircle is/a parallel of latitude 230 297 

ant from the north pole; and the antartic polar circle 

53 parallel of latitude as far diſtant from the ſonth pole. 

ne tropics and polar circles divide the globe into five 

ns, called Zones, that is to ſay, girdles or belts; one 
them is called the Torrid, two — and two 

Fngid. | . | 8 

"he torrid zone, ſo called from the- great heat.of the 
ki (which is vertical, or paffes directiy over the heads · 
{the inhabitants twice in a year) is ſituated between 
je two tropics, and is therefore about 47 dggrees in 
eadth: the inhabitants are called Ampbiſciant, that is, 
ch as have their ſhadows caſt both Ways, the ſun being 
oon ſometimes to the. north, and at other times to - 
tſouth of them. | e e 
The northern temperate zone is ſit uated between the - 
pic of | Cancer and the- artic polar circle # and the- 
ubern temperate zone, between the tropic of Capri- 
wa and. thè antaret ie polar cirele: They are each of 
Em about 43 degrees broad; the inhabitants are call-+ 
Heteroſciant, that is; ſuch as have: their ſhadow but 
eway ; for at noon the ſhadows of the inhabitants of >: 
ke northern temperate zone, are always-caſt northward; + 
| thoſe of the inhabitaats of the fouthern, ſouthward. 
be frigid. zones contin allthat fpace between the po- 

x circles and the poles themſelves „ the-northern frigid: 
ne, being ſurrounded by the arc eirele, and the+ 
uthern by the antarQicz;. the inhabitants are called 
mſcians, becauſe: (when the ſun is on the ſame fide of 
equator as thoſe inhabitants are). their ſhadows are, 

n the ſpace of 24 hours; caſt off all ſides, or quite 
ud them, The ſur does not ſet in the place within 
cle zones, during ſeveral ſueceſſiue revolutions or days 
the ſummer; and in the winter he doth not riſe for 
ike ſpace of time. Ar the poles themſelves the ſun - 
üble for half of the year, aud inviſible for the other 


it any place on the globe (except the poles and 
tor) be particularly. conſidered, there will be three 
er places on the ſame meridian, which have more im- 
lately a relation thereto, viz. 1. That place which 
the fame latitude on the other fide of the equator; 
inhabitants of this place are called Anteci or Ante-- 
V they have .mid-day and mid-night, at the ſame - 
5 e << Umes.. 


8%, 
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times with thoſe of the place aſſumed, but -the ſeaty: 
oi the year are different, the ſummer of the ope being 
the winter of the other. | TE PTE + it HS 
2. That place which is on the ſame parallel af latitude 
but is 180 degrees different in longitude; the inhabitant 
of this place are called Periaci or Perizcians ; they hav 
fummer and winter at the ſame times with thoſe aft 
places aſſumed, but the times of the day are diffcren 
the mid-day of the one being the mid-night of the othet 
3. That place which has the ſame latitude on 1h 
other fide of the equator, and is 180 degrees difiere 
in Jongitude ; this place is diametrically oppoſite to t 
place aſſumed : Its inhabitants are called Aatipodes, an 
their ſcaſone of the year, as well as times of the day, a 
totally oppoſites. 2 33 eee 
The horizon is that great circle whieh divides the ur 
per or viſible hemiſphere of the world, from the lower 0 
inviſible ; the eye of the ſpectator being always in th 
- center of his horizon, Hence every particular place « 
the terraqueous globe hath a different horizon; and cor 
ſequentty a traveller proceeding in any direction, is cont 
nually changing his horizon. * 
The eircle is by mariners divided into four quarte 
containing 90 degrees; the four points quartering th 
Circle. are called cardinal points, and are named Ea 
| Weſt, North, and South: The caſt and-wett are tho 
points on which the ſun riſes and fets when he is ii tl 
equinoctial; and the north and ſouth points are tho 
which coincide with the meridian of the place, and a 
directed towards the north and ſouth poles of the wor 
Each quarter of the horizon is farther divided in 
eight points, which are very neceffary to the geograpli 
for the diſtinguiſhing the limits of countries; but ti 
ule of theſe divifions is much more conſiderable, wht 
applied to the mariner's compaſs. 
* Before the invention of this molt excellent and uſe 
juſtrument it was ufual in long voyages to fail by, 
keep along, the coaſt, or at leaſt to have it in light; 
is manifeſt and plainly evident, from the voyages of 8 
Paul, Acte xx. 13. and xxvii 2. which made their. vo 
ages long and very dangerous, by: being ſo near t 
ſhore, But now, by the help of a ne „touched | 
| the magnet or loadſtone, which by a wonderful and bi 
den quzlity, inclines- its point always northerly, the !! 
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your mariner is directed fn his proper conrſe of 
vg through the vaſt ocean, and unfathomable Cepths, 
(his intended port F and, if the wind is favonrable, can 
i near 323 leagues, or tooo: miles, in a week, though 
"the darkeſt weather, or darkeſt night, when neither 
nd, moon, nor-ſars, are to be ſeen ; which before were 
de only guide; and, if not ſeen, the ſailors were at a 
neat loſs, and expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. 


The Compaſs, auith the Cardinal and other Points. .. 


The above compaſs is a repreferitation of the hori- 
aon on a circular piece of paper called a card; which 


deedle, and placed ſo a5 to turn freely; round a pin that 
ſopports it, will ew the poſition of the meridian and 
other points, and conſequently towards which of them 
te ſhip: fails. FE) 8 8 
Notes The letters W BE, NNE, VE B N. xc. 
ur to be read, Noi th by Eaſt, North North Eaſt, North 
A climate is a ſpate of the terraqueous globe contained 
between two ſuch e e that the R | 
hy > $ * e 
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of the longeſt day in the one exceeds that in the other b 


half an hour. 


There are 60 climates, 30 
equator; 24 of each 3o being ſituate between the equatu 
and the polar circles, differ in the length of their longtt 
day by 24 hours; but in the remaining 6 between ti 
polar circles and poles, the differences of th 
the longeſt days are each a month, 
Table of Climates, between the Equator 


Climate, Longeſt. Begins Ends 
: Day. Latitude. Latitude. 
1 134 Ho. . of 89. 34 
3 8 34 16 - 43 
3 134 16173 24 - 11 
„. 241 11 30 - 45 
15-7 - 148 - $0 = $5 + 30-306 
1 36 30 41 - 22 
7 i535 41 - ®. i 45 - $1 
s 16: 45 % 19 or 
9 161 49 1 3158 
10 N $7.6 54 - 29 
„ T $6 = xp-- 
in 160 56 37 8826 
13 184 $58- 26 59 - 59 
14 19 $59 59 61 - 18 
15 194 61218 62 - 25 
36 20 '' 62-25 83 21 
17 20% 6z - 21 64 09 
18 21 64 - og 64 49 
19 213 64 49 65 21 
r 65 21 65 - 45 
21 224 G5 45 G6 - 06 
6 - >243  .- 06. =$66 = 20 
23 23z 66 20 G6 = 28 
24 24 66 28 66 31 
T able of Climates between the Polar Cirches 
Climates. Longeſt Begins Ends 
| Day. Latitude. Latitude. 
25 I Month. 66. 310 67. 217 
26 ᷣ 2 67 21 69 - 48 
27 3 6g - 48 73 37 
28 4 3 78 - 30 
29 5 78 - 30 84 os- 
30 6 84 - O5 90 - Ou 
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The terraqueous globe, or globe of the earth and wa · 

ters, is divided by nature into continents, iſlands, peninſu- 

ls, iſthmuſes mountains, promontories or capes, hills, 
and valleys; oceans, ſeas, lakes, gulfs or bays, ſtraits, 

ports or harbours, rivers, rocks, ſhelves, banks, en 
and bogs. 

A continent, called ſometimes the main · land, is a 
arge tract of land containing ſeveral contiguous coune - 
tics, empires, kingdoms, or Rates. 

An iſland is a piece of land wholly ſurrounded by the 
ocean, ſea, or other water, aud ſo divided from the conti- 
nent. 

A peninſala (that is to ſay, almoft ax iſiand) is a piece 
of land compaſſed by water, except on one fide, whereas: 
1; oined to the continent, or other land. | 
An iſthmus is that neck or narrow piece.of land that 
joins a peninſula to the continents | 

A mountain is a part of the earth which is conſider- 
ably higher or more elevated than other lands near it. 

A promontary is a mountain running out into the ſea, - 
| the extremity of which is called a cape or head- land. 

A hill is a leſſer kiad of mountain; and a valley is | 1 
that land which is ſituated at the bottom-of a mountain _ Fi 
or hill, or between two or more ſuch. 14 

The ocean is a vaſt body of ſalt water; which ſeparates 
ſome of the continents, and waſhes their borders or ſhores. 

A ſea is a branch of the ocean flowing between ſome 
parts of the continents, or ſeparating iſlands from them. 

A lake is a body of waters _—— I Ss oa | 
the land. 

A gulf or bay i is a: ware! of- ese or fiw-contatetd | 
between two ſhores, and is encompaſſed by the land 
except on one ildes WO it communicates with the 
other waters. 

A ftrait is a narrow ge, wherdby frank gulfs, and 
days, communicate with the ocean, or with one another, 
A port or harbour is à pft of the ocean or ſea ſo in- 
cloſed by the land, that ſhips may ride in ſafety therein, - 
A river is a-running water deſcending in a narrow 
channel from the mountains or other high lands, and 

emptying itſelf into ſome ocean, ſea, lake, or other river. 

Rocks are great ſtones; ſhelves and banks are emi- 
acnces confiſting of ſtones, fands, or other . A. 

5 
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obſtruct the paſſage af fhips at ſea, and öften oro 
fatal to thoſe who do not keep clear of them. 


Marſhes are lands lying Tow, which are liable to be tiles 
everflowed by the ſea or rivers; and bogs are mixtures ap 
of land and water, over or aniong which it is. dangeron * N. 
io attemp: a paſſage. 1. 71 

The known parts of the earth are commonly divide 05d r 
into four parts, viz. Europe, Aſia, Africa, America Fur 
the firſt three were known to the ancients, and are fo “ 
that reaſon called the old world yz the fourth was diſeo ter, ( 
vered about 300 years ago, and is there fore called th . 
pew world. = 

The lands which lie towards the-north and ſouth pole gs; 

are very little known: that toward the- north is call chick 
Terra Arctica, and that towards the ſouth pole, Terr V the 
Antarctica, or Terra Anjtralis Incognita; the latter i md or 
ſu ppoſed by ſome to be nearly as big as Eorope, AM” »: 
and Africa. ont! 

The ocean aſſumes different names in different parts o 1 5. 
the earth; and the ſeas, gulfs, and bays, are name Yor 
moſtly from the lands to which they adjoin; it is though 2 
therefore moſt couve nient, in this ſhort ſketch, to deſer wich 
the lands aud waters 2 I and fieft a 7 3 

, . ) 

| | 1 | | 3 kngth 
EUR OP E, and th: adjatent IFaters. e 
5 3 | condit! 
EUROPE is bounded on the north, by the norther uake, 
er frozen ocean; on the weſt, by the. north Atlantic is! Op: 
weſtern ocean; which ſeparates it from America; on thi Mo: 
fouth-by the Mediterranean ſea; ſeparating it from Aft h ſepa 
ea; and on the eaft by Aſia, to which it adjoins, withoſ G bral 
any. viſible limits toward the northern parts; but on Cadiz 
ſouthern, the river Tanais, the Palus Mzotis, or ſea De de ſa 
la Zabacche, the ſtraits of Caffa, the. Euxine, or Bla be po 
Sea, the ftraits of Conſtantinople, the ſea of Marmor li the 
the ſtraits of. the Dardanclles, and the Archipelago, ſer name, 
to ſeparate them. * 
of the 


The. dimenſions of Euvops may be partly contrived 
the meaſures following ; ; | Conſtantmople, the capital dlica; 
Turkey,(fituate-in latitude 419 o/ N. longitude 28 5 
E.) bcars from Cape St. Vincent, the ſouth-weſt point 
land in W (tituate in latitude 36417 N. * 


b 12“ W.) N. 8t%o/E. being 1770 geographical 
tiles? diſtant therefrom. | 1 rh 8 
Cape Mala the ſouthern point of Turkey, in lat. 377 
N. long. 249 9/ E.) bears from the north cape (in 
1. 717% N. long. 269 304 E., S. 2 15! W. diſtance 
10;8 miles. 5 2 
Europe contains the following empires, kingdoms, re- 
tone, or ſtates, viz. Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Tur- 
ler, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, Hun- 
ary, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Muſcovy. + 
Syain and Portugal are ſurrounded by the ſea on three 
urs; on the ſouth and ſouth-caft by the Mediterranean, 
rich communicates with the Atlantic or weftern ocean, 
j the ſtraits of Gibraltar; on the weft by the ſaid ocean; 
nd on the north by the fame, or a part thereof, called 
he Bay of Biſcay 3 on the north-cait by the Pyrenean 
muntains, which (reaching from the Mediterranean to 
he Bay of Biſcay, ſeparate it from France. $2 
Portugal is now 2 kingdom ſeparate, from Spain, to 
rich it was heretofore ſubject; it is ſituate on the ocean, 
riich waſhes it on the welt and fovth ; it has Galicia on 
tte north, and borders upon Leon, Old Caſtile, New Caſ- 
ile, and Andaluſi a on the weft ; it is hardly 300 miles iti 
kngth from north to ſouth, and about 100 in breadth. 
The capital city is Liſbon, which is now in a ruinous 


hake, and a fire which ſucceeded it, in 1755. The city 
of Oporto is alſo a place of great trade. 
Mott of the other provinces of Bpain were alſo former- 
7 ſeparate kingdoms 5 ſuch were Andal uſia, in which 
Ebraltar is Gtuated, as are the cities of Seville and 
Cadiz; Grenada within the ſtraits, the principal city has 
he ſame name: and on the Mediterranean are ſituated 
the ports of Malaga and Almeria; Murcia more eaftward 
in the Mediterranean; in which, befide a city of the ſame 
tame, is the city and port of ' Carthagena; Valencia 
rorth-ealtward of Murcia; this has a city and fea-part 
if the ſame name, and anothez port of great trade, called 
Alicaut. 2. 2 4 Heb | 


— 


In 


— _ * r 8 


8 Geographical miles may be reduced to Engliſh miles, 
h adding to their number one ſixth of thojame; thus 1900 
8*9graphical miles are equal ts 1700 and 283, or 13 
Eroliſh miles. 0 | 
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ondition, being almoſt totally deſtroyed by an earth» 
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In the inland parts are the kingdoms of Old Caſtile 
New Caſt ile, and Leon; and near the confines of Frauce 
thoſc of Arragon and Navarre; the principal cities of 
Old Caſtile are Burgos and Valadolidz of New Caſtile 
edrid, the king's reſilence, and Toledo; of Leon 
Salamanca and Leon; of Arragun, Saragoſſa; and af 
Navarre, Pampelona and Eſtella. ES RO 
The kingdon: cf Galicia is ſituate on the ocean in the 
Forth weſt part of Spain; its principal cities are Com. 
poficlla and Corunna, or the Groyne, which is a ſea- 
port; the principality of Aſturias gives title to the king 
of Spain's eld: ft ſon; it is fituate eaſt ward on the Bay of 


ſtal 
Far, 
y the 
where 
qulf © 
Th 
er 
Th 
Alps, 
pricicl 
luhje 
ud J 
; mA OLE 2 88 : hbje 
| Biſcay, the principal city is. called Oviedo; the province et 
of Biſcay, flill more caſtward, lies on the bay of that WM1;.1. 
name, and has two ports of conſequence, Bilboa and St. by th 
Sebaſtian. | 4 "Wn 
Lafily, The principality of Catalonia is ſituated on the Inne 
Mediterranean, and is the moſt eaſtern province of Spain; Wl;.... 
in this is the city and port of Barcelona, which is not in- Ihe 
ferior to any of the above-named. Not far from which Wl; 
are the-Balcaric iſſes, called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. kin 
Proceeding eaſtward along the Mediterranean ſea 1 I 
the kingdom of France, which is bounded on the eaſt by uro 
Italy and Germany, on the north by the Netherlands, BN: 
and the Engliſh channel, on the weſt by the. Bay of Bil- WW 7 
cay, and to the ſouth by the Pyrences, which ſeparate it ait 
from Spain, and a part of the Mediterranean. 
France conſrſts of twelve provinces; the ſouthern are 
Guienne and Gaſcony, whoſe chief town is Bourdeaux; 


Languedoc, whole capital is Thoulouſe ; Dauphine, * 
whoſe principal city is Grenoble; and Provence, . whole ids 
capital is Aix; this province has two very conſiderable part 


ſea-ports; called Toulon and Marſeilles. {| | 
More northerly are the provinces of Bretagne, Orlean-- 
nois, Burgoine, and Lionois, whoſe capitals. are Ren- 


nes, Orleans, Dijon, and Lions; and. ſtill more north. D 
ward are Normandy, the Iſle of France, Campaigne, and B 
Picardy, whoſe chief towns are Rouen, Paris, {the ca- 8. 
pital of the kingdom), Troyes, and Amiens. = Ki 
Although the provinces of France have not the ſuperb * 
titles of kingdoms, as thoſe of Spain have, yet ſome of * 
them are more extenſive, rich, and. populous, han ſome 0 


of thoſe kingdoms... 


G 


Italy 
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ſtaly is divided from France on the weſt, by the river 
var, and part of the Alps; from Germany on the north 
jr the ſame mountains called the Alps; and is eveny 
mere elſe ſurrounded by the Mediterranean ſca, and the 
gulf of Venice, which 1s a branch thereof. Ng 
This country is divided into a great many territortes, 
werned in different manners. | 


The dukedom of Savoy, ſituated partly among the 


be, the capital of which is Chamberry; and the 
ni ricipality of Piedmont, whoſe capital is Turin, are 
a ibſect to the king of Sardiaia ; the duchies of Milan 
ug ud Mantua, whoſe capitals bear the ſame names, are 

ol ſhyject to the queen of Hungary ; the duchy of Mont- 
kat, whoſe capital is Caſal; and thoſe of Parma and 
fl 


Hodena, having capitals of the ſame name, are governed 
hy their own dukes ; Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and St 
Marino, are the capitals of four republies call-d by thoſe 
mes ; Trent is governed by its biſnop; Rome and its 
tx. lencies by the Pope; the grand duchy of Taſcany, 
Ihe capital of which is Florence) is ſubject to the pre- 
nt emperor of Germany; and Naples, the capital of 
kin dom, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity, together 
vith the iſland of Sicily, from which it is divided by a 
arrow ſtrait, are ſubject to the ſame king. The chief 
ty of Sicily is called Palermo. e 
There are two other large iſlands, Sardinia, (whoſe 
apital is Cagliari) ſubject to its king; and Corſica, | 
(whoſe capital is Baſtia) at preſent ſubject to France; 
Io a ſmall one to the ſouth of Sicily called Malta; ſub- 


© WW: to the knights of Malta. ( 
7 More to the eaſtward is Turkey in Europe, which cem- 
eis of many provinces ; Conftanti:+»ple in the eaſtern 


prt thereof being the reſidence of the Grand Seignior, 
de ſovereign of this empire. 


Wy The names of thoſe provinces, and their capital cities, 
* Provinces Chief Citier, * 
o Dalmatia, i | Spalatro, 
ba Dotuia, | | Belgrade, © 
27. Servia, \Semanudria, 
5 | Tran ſyleania, 1 - Hermanſtadt, 
of Valachia, SH Tergowick, 
- Mildes, aan, 
Bulgaria, | Sophia, 
u Lin Tartary, | * 


Romania, 
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Romania, 00 os 4 55 Conſtantinople, | 

, Grecifs .,. 75 Saloniki. 

To theſe ec acded the apts of the Archipel 
nt are very numerous. 

GAT BaTITAIA is a large land, hiring Meere le 
ones dependent. on it. It gonfilted ſome years ago, 
two diſtin kingdoms, under one ſovercign, called En 
land and Scotland: It is thought convenient to be mo 
particular in the deſeription thereof, than we are wi 
regard to other countries. We Thall therefore give t 

ollowing _ 
Account of the ſeveral Cauntion of 'Backtad Fs Walks, vil 
their produce, market-towns, aud ante days, Oc. 
Note, n ſtanda for Monday, Zu for Tueſday, ab for Ge 
. neſdsy. th for Thurkday, F for Friday, ma Saty 
Berkſhires , : 

18 ſuppoſed to contain about 527,000 acres 3 it is 
miles in circumference : hath plenty. of corn, cat 
wool, and wood, eſp: cially oak, and is accomme dla: 
with water - carriage by e oy: rivers of Thames 
- Kennet ; 


And hath theſe monks cows vis. — 75 


Reading, the ſbire-town, - | Hungerford, w 14 
market on Saturday '« | | Newberry, th - 144 
Abingdon, m and „ I Farringdon, u 105 
Windſor , | Wantage, -- 140 
Wallingford, tu 7 I Kaſt Iſſey, av. 150 
e ee i. e eee 154 


Backinghamſhive, . "#5; Fe 

Is an inland e as well as Berkſhire > is conta 
about 441, ooo acres. is 163 miles in circnmferenc 
abounds in corn and cattle, and is very conſiderable f 
wool. The e rivers in this ſhire are Tony Ou4 


and Cola. . 32.58 hs ; 12s 
| 1323 — e hop ; 174 
Suckinghew, FW | Wendover, 16 $7 135 
"A yleſbury, { +4 „ | Amerſham, u N 154 
N High Wickham, 75  _ | New-port Pagnel/ 
Mailow, / Colebroke, W 
Stony Stratfords f «i || Kiſborough ,, + Can 
Oundle, m, ' I Invingha, Wo EEE > Ely 
Beaconsfield, 10 ; Winſlow, * * 
in 


Cheſh am, w > J's 75 wo 1 
| $0 7 e 


— 
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Bedfordſhire, 


contains about 260,000 acres 1s 73 miles in cireum- 
frence, well flored with corn and e and famous ' 
far falle Ge. 1 


"Market: tonne. 
No, Bedford, 76 ac +" I Lutton, 2 
; Dunſtable, ay _- | Shefford, 4 
mog Vooburn, 7 „ Biggleſwade, 25 
ie Anptonbiil, 25 | Potton, /. 
e tig Leighton, n Tudding ton, * 
- Cambridgeſhire, 


Is an inland county, contains about $70,000 acres, 18 
130 miles in circumference, and affords plenty of corn, 
attle, and wild-fowl: Cambridge is the ſhire- town, 
ud remarkable for a famous univerſity, containing 12 

colleges, and 4 halls, all well . and are as fol- 
bweth, viz. _ 


m Colleges, | 
la When founded. | By whom founded. . 
6 a1 84 Pererhouſe, by Hugh de Bathom, Bp of Ely 
1:46 Corpus "COPY by Henry of Monmouth -Duke 
or Bennet, of Lancaſter. 


348 Gon vil and Caius ſo called from its ſeveral founders: 
1441 King? 8, by King Henry V4," FTI 
1448 Queen's, g,—-,—— by Margaret bis queen. (Ely. 
1497 leſus, by]. Alceke, L. L. D. Bp of 
1506 Chriſt's, & St. John? * Counteſs of Richm. 
1542 . by Ed. Stafford, D. of Bucks. 
1546 Trinity, — by King Henry VIII. 

58; Emmanuel,- by Sir Walter Mildmey. 
198 Sidney Suſſex, — --by Frances Sidney, Counteſs 


of S uſſex. 


Halls. 
1343 Claret Richard Badey. - 
134) Pembroke. by Mary Counteſs of Pcmbr. 
135: Trinity by W. Bateman, Bpof Norwich 
1549 Catharise 5e Wood the Chancel- 


' Mor ige, 
nf 2 WE 
1 1 3 
Caxtom, tu ; | Key ſton, * 
Linton, 7 Scham, * 
New Market, 3 "ed . 


» * * . 
4 


and copper; it alſo affords great plenty of wild fow 


5 
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ls a maritime or ſea- county, containing 7205000 acre 
- and is in circumference about 218 miles. Cheeſe an 
ſalt are the principal commodities: for the "firſt; n 

place in the world e quals it; and for the latter, if the 
was but a ſufficient quantity, there would be no occafio 
for voyages to the Iſſe of May. e 


4 5 Mar let. towns. ; | 
Cheſter, w and | Frodſham, av" 

- Congleton, / © | Stockport, | 
Namptwich, / Sandwich, 16 
Middlewich, Aſtringham, 16 : 
Norwich, Malpas, m F 
| Macclesfield, 97 Knotsford, * 

Cornwall, TE he 


Is a maritime county in the moſt weſtern part of th 
kingdom, containing about 900, ooo acres, and is 10 
miles in circumference. Its chief commodities are ti 


eſpecially wood-cocks in the ſeaſon ; it likewiſe yield 
great quantities of-ſamphire, eringo, fine ſlate, and ma 
ble; above all the reſt, vaſt quantities of fiſh, which a 
_ yearly exported to France, Spain, and other foreig 


countries. — — 
Market-towns. wy 
Launceſton, the ch. town, | Padſtow, 7 ot 
Leſkard, 2 | | Cameiford, 7 | ' lun, 
Leſtwithiel, f | Grampound, / un 
Truro, &a and Penryn, , /, ande a 
Bodmin, / Tregony, / ner 
_ Helſton, / / |] St Ives, wand y ba 
Penſance, ' St Columbe, th Janne 
Fowey, 2 4 Falmouth, 26 Ub: 
St Germain; / I Market-jew, b lde 


i Cumberland, CR OOO > x5 

Is alſo a maritime county, bounded northward wi 

Scotland, and weſt ward with the Iriſh ſea; it contai 
about 1,040,000 acres, and is in cireumference 168 miles 
it is a fruitful eountry, affording good paſture on th 
hills, and good corn in plenty in the valleys; fiſh an 
wild fow} are very plentiful, and coals in abundance 
"likewiſe large mines of lead and copper, which are, h 
£228 good in their kind, EE 


(HE * 


% 
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Mariel. towns. | 
wide is the chief, / | Holm, / 
ckermouth, e ot >” 
Tbiteha ven, Zh I Kirk Oſwald, 75 
Perrith, 1 I Longtown, zh. 
[:{wick, 7 6 | Ravenglaſs, // 
amptons: Eu Wigton, u. 
| Derbyſhire, : 
s an mand county, 130 miles in circumference, and 
:t2ins about 680,000 acres, affords.preat ſtore of corn--- 
ud wood, likewiſe conſiderable quantities of free - ſtone 
d marble, coal and lead mines in abundance ; alſo it“ 
idds cry ſtal and alabaſter. - 7. Hs . 
1 Mariet towns. 
herby, the county-town, / Afhburn, k 
elterficld, / {| Alfreton, & Bakewell, 72 


ork{worth, le [ Dronsfield, 25 
bilovers 77 I. Fiddlewall, w- 


5 . kg | 
Is a maritime county, about 200 miles in circum» 
rence, and contains ncar 1,920,000 acres, It lies on the 
t of England, and joins to Cornwall, having the ſea* 
| the north and ſouth; it affords great plenty of corn, 
0, fowl, fiſh, as alſo lead and tin mines; but the- 
nepal mauuſacteires are kerſies, ſerges, and laces 
Matket-towns. ' wh 


i 


ter is the cap. au and / | Honiton, / 


maple; 7 1 | .Oakhampton, F 

Fpton, „ er,, 

ock, + Culliton, . 

uerton, Z& - Dodbrook, w + 

mouth, 2 and  , | Autrey, tu 

nels, / Dor nnd "rig f 8 

iburtun, 1 Hatherleo, 1 

udeford, 2? I Moreton, / | 

nngtong.— © |] Kingfbridge, 
Dorſelſbire, | . 

e a county exceeding pleaſant and fruitful, and lies + 

n the channel, being 150 mites in circumference, and 

tains about 592,009 acres, yielding great plenty of 

n, cattle, wool, fiſh, and wild fowl; and it alſo af- 

dy abundance of hemp, free-ſtone, and marble. 
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 Market:-towns. 60 
Dorcheſtcr is the county- Cranborn: „ | MM 
town, Bland ford. | 
Weymouth, u andy Seen 0 
Melcombe Regis, tu and 7 Cerne, w 0 l 
Shaftſbury, / I | Frampton, th 15 0 
Pool, m and fu | Sherbourn, 12 gn . le 
Warcham, i Wimbourn, 7 Bl 
Corf-caltle, tu Sturminſter, 2 Pu 
Durham, (a 


Is a county-palatine, and lies very Rain the: nortk o 
the kingdom, the air very cold, and the ground not { 
fruitful as in the ſouthern parts; it is 10% miles in cir 
cumference, and contains about 61 0,000. acres z its chi 
| commodities are coal, iron, and lead,. | 
| Mar ket» towns, 
Durham is the principal, / | Sunderland 
Aukland, th | Bernard's caſtle, a. 
Darlington, 7 | 


Eſffex, 

Is a county bounded by the fea, and lies i in the eaſter 
part of England; is 146 miles in circumference, an 
contains 1, 240, ooo acres 5. the ſoil yields plenty of cor: 
cattle, and wood; at Walden it affords great ſtore « 
ſaffron, and the deſt in the whole world, the Spani 


being nothing in wo == to it. r 
| 5 artet - koaunt. Fg p x 
Colcheſter, the county- Bruntwood 4 4 - 
Harwich, ' (town, ] Dunmore, 1 * A 5 
Malden 4 | Coggleſhal 7 — 
Chelmsford 7x Grayes '? _ 
Barking /- I | Halſtead 7 [ 
Hatgeld / „I Hornden / : 
Rum ford w, | 1 Raleigh / a ” 
Walden / | Manningtree * 3 
Epping, thand / J Waltham abbey e =D 
Brakit ce w J Troxſtead 7 | 
Billricay tu A H 
| Glouceſterſhire. t 


Is a country exceeding fruitful' and PR Ane 
taken alto: gether, one of che pleaſantelt parts af 25 kin 
dom; it coutains about 800,000 acres, affords ſome 
the beſt cheeſe in the nation, and wool hardly inferior 


Spaui . * alſo abounds, in wood, iron, ſteel, and ſ 


—— — 
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of ; but its chiefeſt manufacture is the enn, 
grery extraord Nara R 


— 


M, arket-towns. 


Glouceſter is the caunty- | Lechlade - 
town av and-- | Newent 
(rvenceſter and |]-Sudbury 25 
Tewkſbury /// I Painſwick u 
Beckley aw - I Stow th 
Durſley 75 Tetbury wv 
(anbden w. _ | Wickmore, „ 
Newubam, # | Thornbury, S 
broud, / {| Winchcomb, 
cheltenham, th - Wotton, 
Hampshire, 


Or the county of Southampton, borders upon the 
channel, and is 2 pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful coun» - 

try, about 140 miles iu circumference, and contains a- 
bout 1,312, 500 acres ; it affords vaſt plenty of corn, 
rraſs, ſheep, and wood, and is particularly famous for 


logs and honey, both of which are moſt. excellent in - 
their kind. 


1 
donthampton, tn county- | Wincheſter ww and L 
town tu and {© Portſmouth 26 and 5 
Andover , | Ringwood.w . 
Limington 7 ö Udiham / 
Alton - Rumſey 7 
Baſingſtoke w » | Alcetton 4 


\ e 


Kingſclear fu "SW 

To this county * the Ile. of Wight, of a very * 
conſiderable extent, the principal town Newport. | 

Hartfordhire, | 

Is a very fine incloſed county, the land ſomewhat - 
tony, but yet very fruitful, affording great plenty of 
corn, and 18 very remarkable for good malt ; it is 130 
miles in circuit, contains about 45 1,023 acres. and hath - 
an excellent air, Oc. 


Market- toauns. 

Hartford is the county- Bunting ford 1 
FL town /* | Baldock th _ 
12 dt Alban's # | . Hitchin, 26 
he Barnet n Hodſon th 
Ware tu Stevenage * 
* Barkhamſtead T 
4 | cad 7 | ning / 


100 2 Z 3 4 Rickmanſworth 


\ ; 
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Rickmanſworth / TR "Hp? $3: Jug cy EP 
Hatfield 75 ; | Hempſtead 5 5 
5 Angfordire-e elt 
Is an inland county, aK a good ſoil, and healthfül ue 
100 miles in circuit, and contains about: 665,050 acres ner 
it affords plenty of wool; wheat, ſalmon, and cyde Fol 
which axe generally eſteemed the beſt in the kingdom. ire 
i 5 Market-towns. . SLE dun 
Hereford is the | Weobly 5 | Pemb fx 
capital w f&/] Kyneton w J Ledbpry tu - Chi 
Leominſter, Roſs 7h Bromyard + a 
manu, ·˙ Faſt 
Is a ſmall inland county, of about 69 miles in circuit] Hil 
and contains about 240, 00 acres : it is an open country Ml ky: 
but generally very fertile and delightful, abounding i Aru 
corn and cattle, which are its chiefeſt commodities. Hot 
| | > Markt folk. 0 259 | 
Huntingdon the chief, St. Neots, 1 N; I 
St. Ives, 7. | Ramſay, W ſa; 
Kimbolton, 7 *Yaxleyy #&- | ere 
| | ent, = «gg #4. Jo. yen! 
ls a ſea- county on the eaſt part of the channel; it d 
160 miles in -circumference, contains about 1, 248, oo ok 
acres, being diſtinguiſned into three parts, viz. the jen 
marſhy, as Romney-marſh, & c. the dowas, and the midi ef a 
dle, or woody part. It affords plenty of corn, good paſ 
ture, and the beſt cherries and pippins in the kingdom. Lan 
© = Market-towns. W cc 
Canterbury (famous | Hithe, 7 | Lidd, Lic 
for itscathedral) | Bromley, z& ] Sevenoak, / L 
is the capital, of Cranebrook, F | 'Tenterden, ref 
and f Eray, w . | — 44 Wig 
Rockeſter, / | Dartford, / | Milton, ; Man 
Maidſtone, 5 | Eltham, n | Tunbridge. Va. 
Dover, w and | Feverſham, qu & / | Weſtram, v 
Sandwich, wand /] Folkſtone, 5 [ Woolwich, Ix 
Romney, th | Graveſend, av & / | Wrotham, i cont 
Smarden, f- Lentham, zu |, Wye, th 5 ar 


Is a maritime county, lying upon the channel betwee 
Kent and Hampſhire, — 1,140,000 acres, anc 
is 158 miles in circumference. This county is both fer 
tile and healthful, and is exceedingly pleaſant ; the ſout 
downs being the moſt delectable or delightful part — 
8 | | | whol: 


- 
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zhole kingdom; and, as I know them, I alledge them 
o have the moſt beautiful variety, and the pleaſam- 


hunting, fiſhing and fowliug. - 


Market towns, 1 
Chicheſter is the chief w | Midhurſt 7 
and / | | Steyning w © 
fat Grinſtead 75 | Petworth ww. 
uit Hiltings w and 4 | Battle th : 
try Nye w and I Hailſam . 8 
g Arundel ay and {* | Bright Helmſtone 75. 
Hornam- mm I Cuckfield 7 N 
| 2 


ind yields corn of all ſorts; particularly oats, which are 
boked upon as the beſt in the kingdom : it affords alſo 
nenty of pit-coal, and great quantities of excellent fiſh . 
ef all ſore: - 175 5 | 
Market- toauns. 5 8 ö 
Lancaſter- is the Ulverflone 26 | Rochdale 712 
county-towa/| Bolton m. | Howſtead 
fithero I Blackbourn mz |}; Hoftingdom-av 
Liverpool / Cartmel „ [ Garſtang 2 
Preſton av e Coln W Kirk ham 7«. 
Wigan m and / Bury: Hornby 
Mancheſter © » Charnley &. ] Ormſkirk t 
Warrington w- Dalton 


Leice ſter is the- county- Hinkley 7. 57) 
town mand I Lutterworth #5 


Aſhby 


. 
* + 2 


elt proſpect that can be in the whole culture of nature; 
the ſoil being exceeding rich, occaſioned by the nu- 
nerous flocks of ſheep kept there; and therefare produce 
ronderful crops of corn of all ſorts: it alſo hath the. 
n. ireſt woods and rivers, and affords. the beſt game for 


[za ſea-coaſt county, bounded on the weſt hy the Iriſh. 
ſa; it is 170 miles in circuit, and contains 1, 1 50, ooo 
tres; the air is very wholeſome, and the people 
generally live to an advanced. age ; the ſoil is very god, 
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Aſhby de la Zouch 1 Loughborough 4. 

Boſworth w | Melton ge 

Harborough 72 | | Mountſorrel z _ 

. Haltaton 7 Waltham w and # 
Teal e WOT. 

Is a maritime county, part 4 ordering on the 9 
ſea, and contains about 1,748, boo acres, being 180 milt 
in circuit: the weſtern parts are | Fs and fruitful, have 
ing plenty of graſs, ald breed the largeſt oxen in t 
kingdom, but the eaſtern parts are marlky; though w 
ſtored with wild-fowl." 

Market-towns. CET 

Lincoln the cap. 7 | Stanton » | Wainfleet 

Bolton wand / Binbrook w | - Dunnington / 
| Grantham/ | Alford tu Falkingham th * 
Stamford and/ | Burtou 2y Holbeck th 
Grimſby w _ .{: Barton mw | Horncaſtle / 
Gainſborough ru“ | Kirton | Louthe wand / 
Bolinbrook x | Bourn / | Sleeford - 
Spalding 'w I Tatterſhall/ | Spilſby mn. 

| Middleſex, 

Is the 3 of i the kingdom, and.an intandcount 
having the ſoil fertile by improvement, and the air ſue 
and wholeſome as any in the kingdom : the Thames pa 
it from the county of Surry, and is on moſt acoouu tt 
fineſt river in the world. 

Market- toaunt. 
Lonnon, the metropolis, Stams / 31. 

hath markets for every Uxbridge 75 

day in the week. Enfield / £ 
. Weſtminſter , au, and ＋ Fare worth * 
Brentford th i. 


' Monmouthihire, A 
Lies upon the border of Wales, was heat 
ed a part of it, but is now numbered among the Engli 
counties: it is accommodated by the ſamous river Sever 
the ſccond in the kingdom and contains 3400 
acges, being 80 miles in circuit. This county is healt 
ful, N with corn, cattle, ſalmon, and trout. 


Market-towwns. 5 


principal / 
e ru 


Monmouth, the, Caerleon tu - Pontipool | 6a 


| Chepſtow , | Uſke n and 
8 82 7 
Wer 27, a 
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Norfolk, 


= 855 
5 B . 


6 2 ut county, bordering on the derten Ga up- 
a the Gerinan ſea; it 18 180 miles 1 in circuit, and con- 


ins 1,148, O00 acres. 


The ſoil is different; in ſome 


ace: fertile, in others Tandy, and in others deep _ 
ry. Its principal commodities are corn, wool, hone 
1 ſaffron; but chi:fly ſtuffs and -herrings, t 
7 from Norwich, and the latter from Yarmouti. Soe. 
5 jet and amber are found on the ſea-coaſt. 


wich the capi- 
tal, w fand 
Hun tu and {© 
ſumouth / 
Thetford / 
luleborough 7 
Aleſhaiy 
lckingham / 
b:nham / 
Krcnam F 


1 


. 


Mariet towns. 

Walſingham F | 
Downham / - 
| Walſham av 
Windham # 
Ropeham / 
| Snaſham | + 
' Falkenbam th * 
| Foulſham 26 
H 


ingnam ſj | 
| þ Caiton 1 
orthanptonſpire, - 


CI £ 


Cromer / 


| Dis 7 


| Harlefton aw 


- Herling 2 


; Holt / TY 


| Wotton w 
Worſted / 
| Seby, every 2d 


monday. | 


ls accounted one of the fineſt, inland counties. in tha 
ingdom; is 120 miles in circuit, and contains en 


ſs 000 acree. 9917 


Marler- towns, 


honhampton i is the 


county-town / 
leterborough. 7 
lracsley 0 


Daventry au 
Oundle 
| { Towcefter f 
Rothwell 1 
a 


S 10 
Kettering f 
Trapſtove on 


Cliff tC +; 


* 


ls a betete. bordering upon Scotland ; i in FEY 


parts the air is ſharp, the 


wards the ſca it is talerably fruitful, 


hundance of lead and coal mines, and from hence come 
tte coals called ſea-coals, Here are good . of wild 
byl and tiſh, particularly ſalmon. 


ſencaſtle the e 
berwick 7 
Alnwick 1 
Morpeth w 


F 


M1, . S 
Wool ler 


 Nuttinghamshire,. 


Is an inland county, in cirguit $10 


cue acres ; the air is good and healthful, the ſoil 


I thin and barren; 


but to- 
In this county are 


Hexham 72 


tu 


Belford 1 
| Rodbury F* 


miles, and contains 


but 
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bur indifferent, (a great part being foreſt ground) d 

ſouth part pretty fruitful, the wett woody, aud yield 
plenty of pit-coal. The river Trent divides it from Li: 


colnſhire. 


Wo” Morus; um. WM 
Nottingham is the eounty- }:Southwell, . 
town, ww, f aud s Bingham, . #6 F 
Newark, =_ ; Workſop, u . M 
Redford, s Tuxford in the clay, fru 
Mansfield, th | | * 


| '  Oxferdihire, es Cie 
Is one of the moſt pleatant, healthful, and fertile coun 
tres in the kingdom; it is watered with delight ful river 
as the Thames, the beautiful Cherrald, &c. but boy 
all, it is tamous for having the fineſt univerſity in th. 
world, which conſiſts of 20 colleges endowed, and fire 
| halls uot endowed, viz. „ 


Colleges. e e | 
Anno Founded. | By whom founded. 
- 85: Univerſity, — by the Saxon King Alfred. ant: 


1262 Baliol, ——— by John Baliol King of Scotland 
22 74 Merton, — by Walter de Merton, Biſhop ol 


| Rochefter. „ * 
1316 Exeter, — by Walt. Stapleton, B. of Exeter b 
1325 Oricl, —. by King Edward II. 3 


1340 Queen's, 3 by Robert Eaglesford, B. D. n 
1375 New, — by William of Wiekham, Bp. of 


' 


| 83 Wincheſter. NT Il; 
1427 Lincoln, — by Rich, Fleming and Thomas 
| Rotherbam, Bps, of Lincoln. 82 
1437 All- ſouls, — by He ry Chichely, Apb. of Cau · ll 
* C. ieee. 


1459 Magdalen, — by Willtam of Wainfleet Biſhop 
| . . , ;. +... 
1511 Brazen- noſe.— by Will. Smith, Bp. of Lincoln, 
| | | - © and Sir Rich, Sutton, Ent. 
1516 Corpus Chriſti, by Rich. Fox, ro Wincheſter. 
1549 Chriſt-Church, by King Henry VIII. barn 


3555 Trinity - by Sir Thomas Pope. le 
1557 St. John's, — by Sir Tho. White, Lord Mayor . 
of London. 1 A 


1571 Jeſus, — by Queen Elizabeth _ 
1609 Wadham, — by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq. IE 
| C 
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o Pembroke, — by Thomas Teſdale, Ef. and 
5 1, Kichard Whitwitch, B. D. 
eo Worceſter, by Sir Ihomas Cooke. 

140 Hartford, — by Dr. Newton. | 


ll 


Hall.. aye | 

. Edmund's | __ 

t Alban's | | Merton . | 
| . Mary's F belonging to 7 Oricl > College, 
Nw-100 = Ne N 

Magdalen ASD a | Magdalen - 
|  . » Market-towns in Oxfordſhire. 3 
er rd, the tapi- N Henly, th Deddington, F 
dor l, wand? [| Wattlington, s | Bicefter, # | 
th oddſtock, u | Whitney, 75 | Bampton, av 
= OT . - Chipping-Nor- | Tame 1 

hrford,s ton, ; Charlbury, s 


| ; Rutland, 
Is a ſmall inland county, 40 miles in circumference, 
bntaining about 1 10,000 acres ;: affords plenty of corn 


1nd WF” cattle ; and is remarkable for the redneſs of the: wool + 
pal eh the ſheep of that country produce. occaſioned by 
ke colour of the foil © © ©, „ 6-43-08 


Ss Market-towns. * 
vikhampton, J 3 | Uppingham, au 
5 Shropshire, © Ow 
la plentiful inland county, the air good, and ſo is the 
il; it is in circuit 134 miles, containing about 890, o 


mas, and affords plenty of corn, wood, and pit-coai, be- 
Ds d zecommodated by the river Severn. 
au | Market-tawns. 


irw{bury, the | Wenlock, Churchftreton, tu 
county-towni,. | Eliſmere, u Otweſtry, m 
Hog, th, and s Whitchurch,.f Bridgenorti, = 
hop's caſtle, f | Drayton, w | Newport s. 
wow, „ | Wem, ) | Shipton, tu 
„ Somerfetchiry 80 © 
ls large plentiful ſea-county'in the weſt of England, 
'OTCumference 204 miles, containing abokt- 907. 799 
es; it affords great plenty of excellent corn and gond 
"ue, which feeds abundange of fine cattle à and alſo 
ls plenty of lead, copper, cryſtal ſtones; and\woad for 


„ 


a4 owe E 


| e FO 
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| 3 Ran i 

Briſtol is the ca- South-petherton, | Wirelſcomb 
pital wand /] 15 | Caneſham th 

Bath w and/ | Axbridge, /h _| Crookhorn / 

Wells wand / {| Sheptonmallet / | Dulverton / 


- Bridgewater #5 | Somerton 22 - | Glaſtonbury / Hez 
Ilcheſter w [ Wellington u | Chard m_ 
Taunton aw.and./] Bruton F | Longpotf WI 
Wincanton w | Ilminfter / Pontford ts n co 
Watchet / Dunſtar / | | Writon tu be 

| | *  Staſſordshire, 7 1 ” 
Ac. 


Is an inland county, containing about 810,000 ac 
and is 141 miles in circuit ; the air is ſharp, but ve 
bealthful; the ſoil different: northward it is hilly a 
barren ; but ſouthward it is fruitful and pleaſant, 
affords plenty of corn, graſt, iron, and pit- coal; . 
middle part is level, but ſomewhat woody: this eounty 
ſo affords good ſtone, marble, alabaſter, and lime · ſtone 


; . Market-towns. ws ns; 
Stafford is thecoun- ; Utexater, W | Betley, ts l. 
ty town, / | Eecleſhall, / Lucke, w- miles 


Litchfield, zz and f | Fidgley, tu Tudbury, iu 
Newcaſtle, 2 [ Browley, 72 IB Stow, fu 
Burton, th Bree wood, tu Wolverhamp 
Penkridge, 7 { Walſhal, 7 | tot, w 
| / Sufhlh, 5 
Is a ſea- county, 140 miles in compaſs, and conta 
2954000 acres ; the ſoil different, the beſt part about 
munſbury ; it affords abundance of cattle, and but 
the beſt, but cheeſe the worft in England. 


; | Marke:. towns. ad bury: 
Ipſwich is the | Ixworth, | Neyland, f tdi 
principal, w/ Needham, W [ Laventham, 4 þ 

and / | {| St. wmarket, 7 | Mildenball, / 
 Durwich, / | | Newmarket,th © | Bildefton, lt 
Orford, m | {| Beccles, / Clare, pit 
Aldborough, / | Bury, u * | Bungay, 16 ind 
Sudbury, / / | Hadley, I Hol(worth, a chip 
. | Framlington, / { Mendlcſbam. Wilt 
Dedinghap, / | Lefioff, w | Woodbridge, r 

| | | Curry. e alu 


Is an inland county, parted by the river Thames | 
Micdleſe : it contains about-£92,000 zcres; and is 
conipaſs 112 miles; the country is plentiful, and = 
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wlthſul; it is famous for hunting and horſe - racing; the 
pincipal goods are hats, made in Southwark for expor- 
u. Mar tet. toæuut. 

Cuilford is the | Southwark av Kingſton, s 
conaty'- k 4 ande Croydon / 
Hyegate, tu Darking, th Farnham, 10 


arwiclſhire, | 

[s 2 vleaſant, healthful, and pleñtiful county, ts 5 miles 
2 compaſs, and contains about 640,000 atres ; the ſoil, 
ir the moſt, part, is good and fertile; on the north a 
le woody; this county is remarkable for excellent 
her ſe, going by its name | 

Market- towns. 
Warwick is the | Alceſter 10 Nuneaton, 
cunty-town / Birmingham 26 | Rughy / 
Grentry / | Coleſhili ] Southam wm © 
frafford 5 J Henley x Suttoneolefield wo 
atherftone gu Kyneton 72 | 
Weftmorcland, s 

lia county in the north-weſt o England ; it is 120 
files in circuit, containing about 540,000. acres; this 
unt y abounds in hills and marſhes; and is not very 
entitul, but in ſome -of the valleys and intervals, and. 
vrards the ſouth, Market-rowns. 

krpleby is the 7 Longſdale 76 Kirbyfleven F- 

we Burton 12 Orton w - 

Kendal / Ambleſide, av Brough: a 
1 Wilttbire, 

b a fine hed county, 140 miles in compeſay and 
eontains about 876,000 acres; in the middle hes Saliſ- 
lury- plain, very remarkable for its large extent, and for 
keding large numbers of ſheep 4 and therefore week is 
be principal nen 

Market-tonths 6 
laliſbury i is the ca- Lavipgton W. Calne ru 

pital, v and s Wotton- baſſet th| Warmiaſter 7 
Hindon 25 J Cricklade s,, | Bradford 2 
R 1 Deviſes 7 | f Amiſburyf 
Wilton ay Dountor x 1 Auburn tu 
Wlboruugh 3 | Weltbury/ | ] Swindou-wr. 
Ikifbury ? 4 Highworth, an ü Frombridge F 

Worceſter ſhire, , _ - 

Ia plentiful inland oounty, 130 miles i in eireuit, — 

N $40,000 Acres; the ſail is tor the moſt» part. 
Aa x * 
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- -- good aud fertile, affords corn in plenty, and is very 
numerous in cattle ; it yields plenty of fiſh. and fruit; 
The vale of Eveſham is juſtly eſteemed. one of the moi 
fertile ſpots in the kingdom. „ 
| 8 5 5 Market-towns, 23 | 
* Worceſter is the] Droitwich, / | Perſhore tu 

capital w f & | Steurbridge / | Tidbury tu 


Eveſham „ | Kidderminſter 26 Upton # © (a 
Bewdley f Bromſgrove zu | Shivton F 57. 

| "Ty Torkſhire, 5 1 0 bi 

Is a maritime county, and much the largeſt in all Eng- 
land; and is divided into three parts, called Ridings 410 
' VIZ, north, eaſt, and weſt: It is in general a plentiſ 11 
county, abounding in corn, cattle, fiſh, and fowl, and but 
famous for breeding fine ſaddle-horſes. It is 320 mile ue 
in circumference, and contains 3,770,000 acres; it ſende i b 
great quantities of woolen cloth to London, and elſe he 
where, being its chiefeſt manufacture. << W. 
1 Market-towns.  — + 5 #4 pre 

. York is the capital; market-days Thurſday and Satur- hoff 
day, with 36 other market - town, too numerous here te ] 
ien, is e cui 
= The Principality of VA LES. - 
* 5 independent on England ; ile 

| but in the reign of King Henry VII. it was in- 
corporated with it. This country is very mountainous pi: 


and barren, except in the valleys and intervals, where i 
yields plenty of graſs and corn. The ſituation is weſl- ©! 
ward, bordering on the Triſh fea; the air bleak and ſharp, 


but wholeſome; the cattle are numerous, but very ſmall; WW de 
and on the hills there are goats in abundance. This tai 
country is divided into North and South, viz. - Nec 

| = Is 0 


| North Malen.... 
Contains Angleſey, - Caernarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, ol 
Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomeryſhire. g 
Angleſey is an iſland no the north-weſt part of the © 
country, about 80 miles du compaſs, and contains 2. 


bout 200,000 acres. It affords plenty of corn, cattle. Wi *» 
fiſh, fowl, and milſtones, for griading of corn. in abund- 

| ance; it has but two market-towns, viz. Beaumaris and 

Newborough; Wedneſday is the market day of the firſt, " 

e TE Ir 


and Tueſday of the. latter. 


- 
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Carrnarvorſhire is a ſea- eoſt county, 110 miles in- 
compaſs, containing about 340,000 - acres. It hatt 
peu ty of corn, cattle, fiſh, and wood: the air is health» - 
ki, and the foil good, eſpecially in the weſtern part 
mich produces D or excellent N 


Market-towns. 
(zernarvon is the chief, 7 Polbel, a0 
bungor, 2 | n F. 
Krobich, ww. oF | Newin, F 42 


D-nbigh/hire is 1 16 miles in circuit, and contains about 2 
0,000 acres The middle of this county hath plenty 
of rye, coals, and ſheep ; it alſo hath ſmall lead mines; 
hut the chief part of it is a valley called Diffryn Cluit, 
nceeding pleaſant and fertile, adorned with ſeveral gen- 
tkmen's aka, and thoſe. of good eſtates. Denbigh is 
the county-town, and the market-day on Wedneſdar, 
Wrexham is another of its principal market-rowns, a 
pretty town, famaus, for its market, neat. ne and | 
bfry ſteeple... 

Flintshire contains.about 160,000 acres, and is in eir- 
cuit 82 miles. It hath but three towns, viz. Flint, St. 
Aſzph, and Gairus; the firſt ſo ſmall, that it hath no 
n-rket. It is a billy country, but the vales are very fer- 
ule, and the inhabitants commonly live to an adeanced 
ige. Its commodities are ſmall cattle, butter, cheeſe, 
pu · coal, Iead, and niilſfanes. In this county is St. Wi- 
litrcd's well, ſo. famous for curing aches, lameneſs, * 

nome ſay, for propagation. 
| Merionetbshire is 180 miles in circuits and contnine - 
avut 500,000 acres, The country in general is moun- 
tanous, but not without plenty of ſmall cattle, and other 
tcefſaries for the inhabitants The Chief manufacture 
s cotton work. The _ town is Harlech, which 15 
ire, Ati a pretty good market on Saturdays. 

leni gomerys bire is in compaſs 94 miles, and con · 
the tins 60, oo acres. It. is fruitful, though mountaiuous, 
a- ind hath fix _ market-towns, but no . 
tle, vorth notice. 

d- South Wales, 
nd Contains Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire,. and Caers 
ſt, i nartlienſhire, S Pembi — and Rad- 


norſhire. > 
Aaz - Breck + 
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Brecknockshire is tos miles in circuit, and 'edntains 
about 620, ooo acres, divided into hills and valleys; t 
firſt but barren, but the latter very plentiful, — 
and pleaſant, Brecknock is the chief town, and hath a 
good trade for clothing; it hath two good markets in a 
week, viz. Wedneſdays and Saturdays. The commo- 
_ are cattle, fiih, and ſome ſmall nin oth otte1s 

ur. 

Cardiganihire is 94 miles in och and contains 
about 520,000 acres, It is ſituated on the banks of the 
Iriſh fea, aud hath plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl, &ec. 
Of late years it is become remarkable for its filver, cop- 
per, and lead mines. 

Caermarthenshire i is one of the moſt plentiful counties 
in all Wales; the air good, and the ſoil fertile. It af. 
fords plenty of corn, cattle, ſalmon, wood, pit-coal, and 
the beſt lead. It is 120 miles in compaſs, containing 
about 700,000 acres. 7; 

Glamorganshire is a very fine plentiful county; in the 
ſouth part it is ſo fruitful, that it is called, The, garden 0 
Wales. Tt is 112 miles in circuit, and contains about 
540,000 acres, Cardiff is the county-town, which keeps 
iwo market-days weekly, viz. Wedneſday and Saturday. 

Pemhrokeshire is a very pleaſant and p plentiful county, 
for the moſt part ſurrounded by the ſea. it is 93 miles in 
eompals, and contains about 520,000 acres, This county 
is famGus for a harbour, called Milford haven, which 1s 
juſtly efteemed to be in all reſpects one of the beſt in the 
world. Pembroke is the principal town, whoſe market 
is kept on Saturday. 

Rednorhire is one of the mot barren and unftuitful 
counties in all Wal-s. It is in circuit 90 miles, and con- 
tains about 310, coo acres. The aſſizes are uſually kept 
at Preſtain, but Radnor is the ſhire-town, and hath a 
tolcrable market upon Saturday, and Preſtain bath auo- 
ther on Wedpeſday. | 


SCOTLAND, 


1 e on the north of England ; the capital city 
is called Edinburgh: It is Weiten into . . 
ing a ox counties: a) 


Non 


Fife ' © EN Andrews.. 
Monteith 2 8 
Lenox : um n 
C # 1 Inverary 
Perth oo OS Perth _ 
Strathern . W 
Breadalbane | | 
Lorn - 7 | Dunſtaffoage > 
Merns - 4 | Bervy 
Ann EE Dundee 
OWT 12 
Athote THis i 13 ; Blair | 
bed 8 r 
Lochaber |}. Innerlochy = 
Bus Me Peterhead 
Bam, 4 Bamff 
Murray - | ' [Elgin + 
Roſs + TWwe 
Sutherland 4; 1 Dornock + 
Strathnaver * | Fe. Strathy 
e 
the- 0 Orth, are 
Galloway... 3:1. f 2 2 
Nithſdale 4 1 Demir” 
Annandale ' I Annan 
Eſkdale with Eufdale Pe | Her 
Liddeſdale 
Tiyiotdale 1 — | 
The Merſe:- FS 
Lauderdale SE 0-5 
Tweedale, * 3 | 
Clydeſdale - a 3 8 a 
Kyle 8 ' 42 2 
Carriek PR 8 1 
Lothian | 
Stirling I * 
Ren fre. 
Cunningham-c. | 3 . 
Bute + . - 
Mes.of ] Arran 1. 
Pcaivſula of, Captire, J. 3 
7, To 
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North of the Frith of Forth, are, 
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To theſe may be added the Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, 
above 302 in number, the molt conſiderable of which are 
Arran, Sky, and Mull: and the Iſles of Orkney and 
Shetland, northward,” of each of which are many in 


number. 
© | R E. L-AN D., 
8 a large iſland to the weſt of England and Scotland, the 
1 chief city of which is Dublin; it is divided into four 
provinces, which: are again ſubdivided into the fallowi ng 


counties ; : 
0 Louth Drogheda 
Dublin Dublin f 
Wicklow Wicklow - the 
Wexford Is | Wexford 3 Tt 
E N Longford | ( 8 Longford: N ſat 
_ < « Math = 4 Mullngar |» co1 
S | Sag 8 county = L i Philipſton. f ec] 
I Queen's-county |S Maryborongh the 
Kilkenny | kenny _ of 
Kildare I Kildare 
3 JlIcCarlow- | 3 
f Down T_T Res. 1 8 
Armagh b Armagh 18 
Monaghan 8 Monaghan 9 8 
| 8 | Cavan 1 Cavan Pas Ry 
S 4 Antrim 4 743 Carrickfergus. 
S Londonderry. 2 Londonderry: 
Pyrone Dungannon. ; 
[ES mana 420 Inniſkilling. 1 
eee I Donnegal £1 
3 f Leitrim s ſ Leitrim 
EN Roſcommon | 8 Athlene 
2 4 Gallway J Gallway 
2 | Mayo 2 Mayo g 
8 {Sleigo } S -{ Sleigo 5 
c Tipperary : { ClonmeF 8 
4 Waterford 8 Waterfor® — 
2 Clare © 4 
5 f Limerick 2 X 
& | Cork = | 
Kerry © 


In St © e's IR almoſt 
—_— Scotia, and Ireland, i is 


n, diffant from Po 
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Man, the royalty ef which, under the kings of Great 
Britain, was formerly in the family of the Stanleys, earls 
of Derby;- but the male ĩſſue of that family being extinct, 
it was afterwards enjoyed by the duke of Athole.. who- 
is deſcended from the ſame, by a female branch; and: 
being bought from him, is now-annexed' to the Crown. 

The Britannic iſles above-deſcribed are ſeparated 
from France on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel; and 
from the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and Norway, 
by the German ocean, on the eaſt; the northern and. 
weſtern ſides being waſhed by the ocean ſo called. 

The Netherlands have Germany on the eaſt and north, 
fie German ocean to the weft, and France on che ſouth :. 
They conſiſt of ſeventeen: provinces; of which ten are. 
{ubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, and the remaining ſeven. 
compoſe a republic called the United Provinces, mhabit- 
e by the Dutch, and are commonly. called Holland, after 
the name of the moſt conſiderable of them; the uames, 
of the provinces. and their capitals follow r: 

Holland * Amſterdam 
Zit 2 | Middleburgh. 


wns 


* 


Utrecht Utrecht RY 
Guelderland F o˖˙»˙ +; 

Over-Iſſel. I Deventer 5 | 
Frieſland. © | Lewarden.  — » 
Groningen = } I Groningen, |» 

The ten provinces ars now commonly called the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, or Flanders, from the name of one 
of them; the names of the provinces, and their capitals. 
follow: . 


Provinces. 
let to 


YN 


Gelderland 7 4 Gelders.. 
Brabant Bruſſels 
Luxemburg . | 
9 } Limburgh, * | 
8 ; Flanders 8.81 
S } Artois. 1 
& '| Hainault- 2 | 
_ j os 8. * „ Is ang 
Marquiſ. of the emp. 1 Antwerp) + | 
Malines N. a | Malines 


The empire of Germany has on the eaſt ſide Pruſſia, 
Poland, and Hungary; the Baltic-ſea, Denmark, and 
and 
part 


the German - ocean, on the 8orth ; the Netherlands, 
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part of . on the weſt; and the Alps, which ſepa- 


rate it from Italy, on the ſouth. of | 
Ibis conntry is a large republic, whoſe chief officer 

is called the Emperor: he is elected by the nine elector cu 

whole. names, and principal cities, follow: | | 

f Archbiſhop of Mentz, # Mentz - cal 

Archbiſnhop of Triers, I X bar 

Archbiſhop of Cologne; 740 05 

I Oucen of Bohemia, 4.4 1. 

| King of Pruſſia, as Marquis | | « 

S. „ of Brandenburgh, ; E ſoy 

8 King of Poland, as Duke WI 755 

— of Saxony, 18 | lea 

R King of Gr. Britain, 25 D. | £ 80 

of —— gy E : 

Duke of Bavaria, mw: 4 the 

Ii count Palatine of the- |, |/ no! 

* K* Rhine, * * .  UManbeim- . 

There are great bi of- other dominions in Ger fo 

many ; bot for brevity's ſake, we ſhall mention only, on 

The Archduchy of Auſtria, ] g f, Vienna but 
Landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, 5 Caſfel {by 

Duchy of Wirtemburgh, . S 2 Btutgard * bei 

Alſace, now ſubject to the 2 | | 

French, . EN 5 {Scrutbirgh- FR 

There are allo i in Germany. ſeveral free cities, which ſou 

a are fo many ſmall” commonwealths,- under the protectioi an. 

of the Germanic body; ſuch as; Ratiſbon, Franefort vid 

* -Hamburgh, &c. And among the- Alps are other ſmall In. 

| eommonwealths, commonly known by the name of ib 0! 
N Swiſs Cantons, the principal of which-are Zuricb, Bern ma 
. Baſil, and Friburgb ; with theſe are cotifederated the tb 
republic of Geneva, and the leagues of the Grifons ; al be: 
| Situated among thoſe mountains. N Iſle 
The kingdom of Hungary hath Poland on the mh dit 

Germany on the weſt; and on the other ſides the Turkiſſi Ia 

empire; the chief city is called Buda; other conſider E. 

able cities are Preſburgh, Raab, Zygeth, Caniſia, Alba N. 

Regahis, Gfan, Strigonium, Peſt, Peweſwacy, ce 2 

famovs! in hiſtory on account of the contefis between ih co 

| Chriſtians and Turks, for the ſovereignty of this kingdo em 

It 18 at preſent undei- the dominion of Mar ia Thereſa] Gr 


daughter of the late N Charles VI. 1 * 
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and married Francis, late emperor of Germany, great 
| duke of Tuſcany, Go. 4 i. TA GENT 
TOY Poland is a large celectivre kingdom, bounded on the 
eat by Crim Tartary and Muſcovy ;; on the north by 
part of Muſcovy and the Baltic fea; on the weſt by 
G:rmany ; and on the ſauth by Hungary, and part of 
Turkey: the capital city is called Warſaw. ' * © 

Denmark and Norway, two kingdoms under the ſame 
ſovereign, are bounded on the north and welt by the 
dean, on the ſouth by part of Germany and the Baltic 
ea, and on the eaſt by Sweden: the capi al of Denmark 
x called Copenhagen ; and that of Norway, Bergen. 

Sweden has Denmark on the weſt, the Baltic ſea on 
the ſouth, Muſcovy on the eaſt, and the oeean on the 
north; the chief city4s called Stact hom. | 

Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, hath part of Sweden and the 
Baltic ſea on the weſt, Poland and Crim Tartary on the 
ſouth, Great Tartary in Aſia on the eaſt, and the ocean 
on the north: The ancient capital is called Moſcow ; 
but the refidence-of the court is now generally at Peter 
burgh on the Baltic ſea. This empire is very extenſive, 
being near as big as all the reſt of Europe. | 


* 


weſt by the boundaries above deſcribed; towards the 
ſouth-weſt by the eaſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea; 
and by the iſthmus of Suez and the Red - ſea, which di- 
vide it from Africa; it is bounded on the ſouth by the 


north by the northern or frozen ocean. Its dimeuſioss 
may be conceived from-what follows : Holy Cape, on 
the northern ocean, in lat 722 32/ N. long. 1799 45/E. 
bears from the eaſtern point of Java, one of the Indian. 
iſles, in lat. 8 30/ S. long. 115% 554 E. N 286“ K. 
diftance 5540 miles. And Cape Ava, in the iſland of 


N. long. 299 254 E. S. 87 48 / E. dittance 55 30 miles. 


cording to its preſent poſſeſſors, the grand Seignior or 
emperor of the Turks, the Sophy or king at Perſia, the 
Great Mogul, and the other potentate of India, the 
emperor of China, and the poteutates of Tartary. * | 

1 f „ le 


of Hungary and Bohemia, archducheſs of Auftria, Sc. 


ASIA is ſeparated from Europe towards the north- 


Japan, in the Pacific ocean, lat. 34 45/ N. long. 141 -- 
E. bear, from Smyrna in the Archipelago, lat 4838 


It ſeems moſt regular to divide this large country ac- 


Indian ocean, on the eaſt by the Paciſlie, and on the 
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Tbe Turks poſſeſſions in A ſia are, 3 Syria 
Arabia, Armenia or Turcomania, Georgia, and Mcſo- 
porous or Diarbec ; of which in their order. 
Anatolia. formerly called Aſia Minor, is encompaſſed 
on the north, weft, and ſonth fides, by the Euxine, the 
Marmorian, the Archipelago. and the Mediterranean 
eas; it is ſeparated from Syria on the ſouth- eat by the 
mountain called Taurus, and from Turcomania, on the 
alt by the river Euphrates. 
Its preſent ſubdiviſions ere ſaid to be four; „ 
Proper cn the north welt, its capital city Bur la; Amaſia 
or, the north-eaſt, having a capital of the iame name; 
Caramania -on the ſouth weft, its capital Cogni; and 
f:1aduli on the ſouth- eaſt, its capital Maraz. 


Syria, called by the Turks Suri/an, is generally ſub. | 


divided into dyria Proper, Phenicia, and Pale{line or 
Judea; whoſe chief cities are Aleppo, Damaſcus, and 
Jeruſalem, 

Arabia (a. country which. preſerves its ancient name, 
as do the inhabitants their roaming diſpoſition.) js bound- 
ed on the welt by the Red-ſea, and iſthmus. of Suez; 
on the north by Paleſtine, Syria, ana Diaruec; on the 
eait by the Perſian gulf; and on the fouth-caft by the 
Arabian ſea, a part of the. Indian ocean. 

It is divided into three parts, called the Defart, the 

Stony, and the Happy; the tuo firſt lie to che north- 
» ward, and the other. to the ſouth. 22 . 
There are very few towns in the deſart or Rong. parts 
of this country, the Arabs living in tents, , and removing 
vith their fan. ilies from place to place, as profit. or con. 
venience ſuggeſt. But in Arabia the Happy, (one of 
the fineſt countries in the world) there are ſeveral. of 
note, ſuch as, Medina, where the. ſepulehre of Mahomei, 
the founder of the 1 urkiſh religion, is; Mecca, his. bitth 
place, to which every- Turk or Muffilman, is obliged, 
dy that religion, to come in pilgrimage once in his 
lite time, or to ſend another in. his ſtead ; Aden, a place 
of traffic; Sana, Mocha, Soar, and others. 128 

Amo. or Turcomania, is bounded on the weſt by 
. Avatolia, on. the ſouth. by, Diarbec, on the eaſt and 
north by Georgia and the Euxine ſca ;; its principal 
cities are Arſcrum, Chars, and Van. 

Georgia, formerly called Iberia, 1 ee Mingrelis, 
and Gurg * is bounded en the north by part of Mul 
cov): 
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coy, on the weſt by the Enxine ſea ; on the ſouth by 
Turcomania, and part of Perſia, and on the eaft by part 
of Perſia; the cities of greateſt note are Faſſo and Tefflis. 


d Mcſopotamia' or Diarbee is bounded on the north by 
te Turcomania, on the weſt by Syria, on the ſouth by Ara- 
an bia the deſart, and on the eaſt by Perſia ; its principal 
rel cities are Diarbekir, Moſul, and Bagdate 


Beſides theſe large poſſeſſions, on the continent of Afia, | 
the Turks hold ſeveral iflands in the Archipelago ; with 


lia Rhodes and Cyprus in the Mediterranean ſea, the laſt 
fa of which is very conſiderable. b 96 © 
Tae next divifion of Aſia, proceeding eaſtwardly. is 
ad Pcrtia, which has the Turkiſh dominions on the weſt, 
e Perſian gulf and part of the Indian ocean on the 

b. both, the empire of the Great Mogul on the eaſt, and 
or WM © the north, part of Tartary, the Caſpian ſea, and part 
nd if of the Muſcovian empire. | 

This is a very large country, but at preſent torn to 
e, Wl pieces by different competitors for the ſovereign power; 
d- the capital eitv is Iſpahan; the moſt conſiderable of the 
> others are Derbent on the Caſpian ſea, and Gombroon, 
e 


and Baſſora on the Perſian gulf. | | 
Proceeding ſtill eaſtward, the next empire is that of 
the Great Mogul, which has Perſia on the weſt, the two 
Indian Peninſulas, and the bay of Bengal on the ſouth, 
China on the eaſt, and part of Tartary on the nortu- 
This is another large tract, with the inland parts of 
which the Europeans are ot much acquainted, 
The prinoipal cities are Agra, Lahor, -Delhi, Cabul, 
and Cafimir : but whether Agra or Lahor is the capital, 
of WM &0(H-vit to deter nine, as authors do not agree concern- 
of lire it ; it is agreed, however, that the Mogul hath a 
tt, WH nagaificent palace at each of thoſe cities. | 
th WY The maritime parts of the-continent of India, are dis 
d, vided by the bay of Bengal, a branch of the indian 
h1s ocean, into two pe ninſulas, ancienfly called India within, 
ice Wl Or on this fide the Ganges, and India without, or beyond 
tie Ganges; beſides which two peninſulas, there are 
by WW {-reral large iſlands belonging to India; of which in 
nd their order. . | 1 
pal WW The peninſula on this ide the Ganges contains ſeveral 
 Miiliedt territories or kiugdoms, moſt of which either are 
lia, ¶ er were ſubject, or at leaſt tributary, to the Mogul; the 
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weſtern ſide thereof is called the coaſt of Malabar, the 
eaſtern, the coaſt of Coromandel. 
The coaſt of Malabar contains ſevera] European ſettle 
ments; ſich as, Bombay, an iſland belonging to the 
Engliſh Eaft-India company, and Goa tothe Portugueſe 
at cach of which they have the ſovereignty; and the Eng 
Iiſh trade at lcaſt, if they -have not farts, at Gazurdt 
Surat, Calicut, and Cochin. © * 1 : 
The iſland called Ceiland or Ceylon, by ſome called 
Zeloan, is ſituate a little to the eaft of Cape Comorin; 
the moſt ſouthern point of this peninfula. 
The coaſt of Coromandel, which is waſhed: by the ba) 
of Bengal, tends towards the north and north eaſt fro 
Cape Comorin, and extends to the mouth of the Ganges 
the principal ſettlements of the Engliſh on this coaſt are 
Madraſs or Fort St George, and Fort St David, nea 
which the French have a ſtrong ſettlement, called Pon 
dicherry ; which neighbouring ſettlements have for ſome 
time paſt been at war with each other; with various ſuc 
ceſs, the natives headed by their princes, called Nabobs l 
having taken part therein, —— fide, and ſome ou Je 
the other. | NT * 
Tjhbe peninſula on the other fide of the Ganges, eonſiſle 
of the large kingdoms of Bengal, having a capital of the 
ſame name; Pegu, whoſe chief cities are Pegu and Ara 
can: Siam, having a capital of the ſame name; Malacca 
ſituate to the ſouth, is almoſt compaſſed hy the ſea, and 


the city ſo called is fituate near the ſouthern extremity fro; 
Cochin-china, whoſe chief city is Cambodia; and Tou- his 
quin, whoſe capital is of the fame name. whe 
South-weſt of Malacca is the ifiand of Sumatra. y 
South-eaſt of this lies the ifland of Java, ſeparated by eon 
the ſtraits of Sunda; the weſtern point of which is call bet) 
ed Java-head, by Engliſh mariners, it being often the ma) 
firſt land made by them after they have doubled: the Ho! 
Cape of Good-Hope ; the principal cities are Bantam Cer 
and Batavia, the latter of which belongs do the Duteh _ 

Eaſt-India company, who are ſovercigns (orat not, je 11 
act as ſuck) over the greateſt part of this large and fruit Lec 

ful iſland, | „ 3 | E. 
Eaſtward from Malacca and Sumatra is the iſland Bor- \ 
neo, almoſt round, and near 600 miles in diameter. Eno 
The iſland Celebes is to the eaſt of Borneo, and much Pas 
WIL 


| eſs than it. Proceeding eaſtward are the Molucea 
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&nice iſlands: the Dutch have made themſetves maſtere 
ok theſe, aud thereby * 1 ſpice · trade ta chem- 
ſelves. : 

The Philippine : es are very numerons, ſo,ne authors 
having reckoned 10,000 of them ; the moſt*confiderable : 
is Luconia, whoſe capital is Manilla. | 

To the north and north-weſt: of thoſe, i is ſituated the 
potent empire of China, reckoned by ſome to be as bi 
33 all Europe: It hath the Pacific ocean on the eaſt 3 
ſouth - eaſt, Cochin- china and I onquin ou the ſouth-wefl, 
the Mogul's empire on the weſt, and ou the north-weſt 
and north e part of Tartary. 

There are à great number of citics in this empire, of 
which Pekin, ſituated in the northern part of the country. 
15 the capital; the European trade to this country 18 
chicfly carried on at Canton, a great ſea · port in one of 
the ſouthern provinces, 

The moſt conſiderable Chinefe iNands are thoſe which 
compoſe the empire of Japan; which conſiſts of ſeveral 
urge iſlands, three of which are very conſiderable, ' viz. 
Jzpan or Niphon, whoſe capital is Meaco ; Tonſa, whoſe 
capital is Sanuqui; and Bongo, whoſe capital bears the 
lame, name. 

Thus we have Be a curſory ſurvey of allthe ſouthern 
parts of Aſia, che northern hath only one general name, 
riz. Tartary, which has Perſia, India, and China, on 
the ſouth, the Pacific ocean on the eaſt, the northern'or 
frozen ocean on the north, and Muſcory on the welt ; 
this large tract is ſubject to divers potentates, ſome of 
vhom are very little known. 
AFRICA is a large peninſula, which is joined to the 
continent of Aſia by the it hmus of Suez, a narrow deſart 
between the Mediterranean and Red ſeas; its magnitude 
may be conceived, by knowing that the Cape of Good 
Hope in lat, 34* 15/ 8. long. 209 7/ E bears from 
Ceuta in lat. 35 45/ N. long. 40 42/ W. 9.189 15/ E. 
diſtance 4440 miles; and that Cape Guarda-feu, in lat. 
119 48/ N. long. $0? 25/ E. bears from Cape Sierra 
Leone i in lat. gy go/ N, ; hag oe” 70 W. N. 87 oc! 
E. diſtance 3700 miles. 
Very little of the inland parts of this continent are 
known to the Europeans; fo that only the ſca=contts 
will be mentioned here ; beginning at the iſthmus of 
Sucz, and coaſtii g firſt the nn ſea. 
- Erype 
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Egypt is under the dominion of the Turks; its preſem 
capital i is called Cairo ; the piratical ſtates of L ripoly, 


Tunis, and Algiers, have Capitals of the ſame name ; 
oy the capital of the empire of Moroceo i is the city of 
Zo © 

| Along the coaſts of the Atlantic accan, hive! are no 
extenſive dominions, the inhabitants being moſtly fubject 
to perty princes of their own, who being almoſt continu. 
ally at war with one another, ſell their priſoners for 

_{laves : the European nations have been induced, for the 
protection of their trade therein, and other-commodities, 
to erect ſeveral ſmall forts in different places, to enume- 
rate which would be tedious: The Madieras, the Cana- 
ries, and the Cape de Verde iſlands, are the moſt con- 
fderable on this coaſt; the only one poſſeſſed by the 
Englith is a very ſmall one called 5 Hel na, 8 
by the Eaſt India ſhips. 

At the ſouthern extremity of this continent is fituated 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the the Dutch Eaſt- 
India company have built a tolerable town, for the con- 

venience of their ſhipping : from hence again, along the 


eaſtern coaſt, both on the ocean, and in the Red ſea, 


very little that is remarkable offers itſelf. 

At ſome diſtance, however, from that part of this coaſt 
which is waſhed by the ocean, is fituated one of the 
largeſt iſlands in the world, called Madagaſcar » which 
has been at different times the aſylum of European 
pirates. 

AMERICA, by ſome called the new world, becauſe 
diſcevered about 300 years ago, being before that time 
unknown to the inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, is dirided into two remarkable diviſions, called 
North and South. America, which are Joined together by 
the iſthmus of Darien, or Panama. 

The ſea-coaft of North America, and part of the 'M 
land countries, formerly belonged to Britain, but is now 
under the dominion of the American States; the coun-· 
tries with their chief towns foliow: 


New England, J]. Boſton, 
New Vork, | Chief | New York, | 
Penſylvania, 5 Philadelphia, 
Ne Jerſey, Eaſt, Fe towns. Elizabeth-town, | 
New Jerſey, Weſt, | - 1 Elfingburgh, 
Maryland, J Baltimore, it 


% | Virginia, 


/ 


9 
_ 


- >, FE . oe oo CD 
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Virginia, James town, 
North Carolina, chief Edenton, > 
South Carolina, towns. Charleſtown, ; 
Georgia, f Savannab, 


The Britiſh poſſeſs Nova Scetia, whoſe chief town is 
Halifax z Canada, whoſe capital city 1s Quebec, ſituate 
on the great river It Laurence; Newfoundland, a large 
and near the mouth of this river; and Cape Breton, o 
much ſmaller, but well fortified iſland - 

The Spaniards poſſeſs the ſea-coalt of Florida, the 
next ſouthern country, the principal ſettlements therein 
being St Auguſtine: the French have ſome ſettlements 
to the welt of theſe along the river Nliſſiſippi, which 
empties itſelf into the gulf of Mexico; che priuCigas is 
Fort St Louis, from w.ence the country is called Loui- 
lan. 

More to the. bub 3 is the empire 5 Mexico = 
its dependants, having a capital of the ſame name, ſub- 
je& to the Spaniards; this country extends itſelf wel- 
ward to the Pacific ocean, and the Spaniards ſend ſhipg- 
yearly from Acapulco, a poit therein, acrols the ocean 
to the Philippine ifles in the Eaſt Indies. 

Northward, on the Paciiic ocean, is new Mexico, and 
the iſland of California; but we know little of theſe, 

The continent of South * . of the fol 
lowing large diſtricts: | 


Terra Firma, Y 7 Panama, / T Sptalards, | 
Golden Caftile, | _ Carthage na, ; £ | Spaniards. 
Guiana, eee | | & | Dutch. | 
Peru, 2 Lima, 12 21. ; 
Chili, 8 | St Jago, 18 | no agg 
Patagonia, ” 8 2 þ 8 1 Natives. _ 
ierra del Fuego, | . 8 | Natis es. 

La Plata, 16 [ "TOO Aires, ji A. | Spanizcide. 
Braſil, 1 St Salvadore, 2 Portugueſe 95 
Paraguay, | $ | a Iain | Jeſuits. 
Amazonia, LT } | Natives 


N, B. Terra 40 Fuego it an fen ſo ſeparated from Pa- 
tagonia, by the firails of Magellan. | 

The gulf of Mexico, Yuchatan, Honduras, and the 
— ſea, are ſeparated from che Atlantic ocean by 
a great number of iſlands, called the Bahama, tbe 


greater and leſſer Antilles, and the Caribbee iſlands; the 


names of = moſt conſiderable : are as fallow : E 
B. d 2 He Guba- 


— 
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Cuba, 1 [ Havanna, J f Spaniards. bout 
Hiſpaniola, or St | ER, I French,and i h- 
Domingo, 81 Domingo, | - } Spaniards, T 
Jamaica, 5% Port Royal, { x [ English. hac 
Porto Rico, | | Porto Rico, I Spaniards, him 
Anguilla, ED | | v | Engliſh. T 
Bermuda, . | | |S | Engliſh. at-d 
St Chriſtopher's, | = 5 >| Engliſh. thei 
Nevis, 524 C > 4 Engliſh, [. 
Antigua, » +8 | [Z Engliſh, perf 
Montſerrat, 8 S | Enyliſh, hou 
Barbadocs, 1 | © | Engliſh, days 
Guadaloupe, Bridge-town, | I French. 6 he 
Nartinico, | | French. hon 
ot Martin, H : French. VI. 
Sancta Cruz, | I | French, reſt, 
St Lucia, } 1 TO Engliſh, - c 
The. iſlands called Bermudas, lying about lea oy 
eaſt of Florida, are ſubject to the Engliſh, a br: 26 * 
4ST RONO MI. a, 
STRONOMY is a ſcience which treats of the mo- 5 
tions and diſtances of the heavenly bodies, and of e 
the appearances thence ariſing, hs 
There have been a great variety of opinions among fe 
the philoſophers of the preceding age, concerning the 1 
diſpoſitions of the great bodies in the univerſe, or of the nd 
polition of the budies which appear in the heavens: but pla: 
the notion now embraced by the moſt judicious aſtro- : 
nomers is, that the univerſe is compoſed of an infinite 55 
number of ſyſtems of worlds; that in every ſyſtem there wy 
arc certain bodies moving in a free ſpace, and revolving pla 
at different diſtances around a ſun, placed in or near the cut: 
centre of the ſyſtem; and that theſe ſuns, or other bodies, 4 
are the ſtars which are {cen in the heavens. | | pla 
Tuat ſyſtem in which our earth is placed, is by aſtro- M. 
nomers called the lar /y/tem 3 and that opinion, which 35 
| ſuppoſes the ſun to be rixed in or near the centre, with 
| ſeveral bodies revolviag round him, at different diſtances, ; 
is confirmed by all the obſervations hitherto made. 35 
This opinion is alſo called the Copervican ſyſtem, tho 
from Nich las Copernicus, a Poliſh philoſopher, who a- "Op 


bout 
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E bout the year 147 3, revived this not ion from the oblivion 
nd Wi; had been buried in for many ages. . 
ds, The ſun therefore is placed in the midſt of an immenſe: — 
pace, wherein fix opaque ſpherical bodies revolve nous, J 
8. dim as their centre. : 
Theſe wandering, globes are” called planets, which”: 
n different diſtances, and in different periods, perferm 
their revolutions from weft to caſt, in the following order: 

[. Mercury is neareſt to the ſun of all the planets, and 
puforms its courſe in about 2 months, or 87 days 23 
hours. IT. Venus, in about 7 months and a half, or 224 
days 17 hours. III. The Earth, in à year or 365 days 
6hours. IV. Mars, in about 2 years, or 686 days 23 
hours. V. Jupiter in 12 years, or 4232 days 12 hours. 

VI. and laſtly, Saturn, whoſe orbit “ includes all the 

reſt, ſpends almoſt 30 yeare, that is 10759 days 8 houre, 

in one revolution round the ſan. The diſtances of the 

phnets fromthe ſun ate nearly in the following pr. portion, 

iz. ſuppofing the diſtance of the earth from the ſun to 

be divided into 1000 equal parts; Mercury will be about 

337 of thoſe parts; es 7241 Mars 15243 Jupiter 
5201; and Saturn 9538. 

The orbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane, 
but variouſly inclined to one another; ſo that, ſuppoſin 
the orbit of the earth to be the ſtandard, the others wi _—__ 
have one half above, and the other half below it: inter- | 
ſecting one another in a line paſſing through the ſun. 

The plane df the earth's orbit is called the eclipt c; 
and this the aſtronomers make the ſtandard, to which the. 
planes of the other orbits are judged to incline. | 

Tae right line paſſing through the fun, and the com- 
won interſections of the plane of the orbit of any planet 
vith the ecliptic, is called the line of the nodes of that 
planet; and the points themſelves, wherein the orbit ; 
cuts the ecliptic, are called the nodes. 

The inclinations of the orbits of the planets to the 
plane of the ecliptic, are as. follows, viz. the orbit of 
Merenry makes an angle of 60 52/.; that of Venus 
3? 23/; of Mars 1 52/; of Jupiter 1 20/; and of * 


| 
* By the orbit of a planet, , is commonly underſlood the © | 
Irack or ring deſcribed by its centre round the un; bt by | 
the plane of the orbit is meant a flat ſurface, extended every” 
Way thraugh the orbit * | 
B b 3 = Saturn 
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Saturn 29 20/, The orbits of the planets are not 
circles, but ellipſes or ovals. | 8 

What an ellipſis is, may be eaſily underftood from the ] 
following deſcription : Imagine two ſmall pegs fixed up- noi 
ght on aay plane, and ſuppoſe them tied with the ends hou 
of a thread, ſomewhat longer than their diſtance from bis 
one another; now if a pin be placed in the double of the Wl and 
thread, and turned quite round, (always ftretching he tic 
thread with the ſame force) the curve deſcribed by the Ml mic 
motion will be an ellipſis. The two points where the cou 
pegs ſtood, about which the thread was turned, are call-W iro 
ed the focuſes or foot of that ellipfis; and if without WM 
changing the length of the thread, we alter the poſi · no 
tion of the pegs, we ſhall then have an ellipſis of a dif- di 
ferent kind from the former; and the nearer the focuſes WM {ec 
are together, the nearer will the curve deſcribed be to of 
a circle; until at Jaſt the two focuſes coincide, and then 01: 
the pin in the doubling of the thread will deſeribe a in 
, DO . 
The orbits of all the planets have the ſun in one off an 
their focuſes, and half the diſtance between the two T 
focuſes is called the excentricity of the orbits. This WW vc 
excentricity is different in all the planets, but in moſt o th 
them it is ſo ſmall, that in little ſchemes or inſtruments, 01 
made to repreſent the planetary orbits, it need not be o 
eonſide red. : | | : | 

If as before we ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth t! 
from the ſun to be divided into 1000 parts; then will t: 
the excentricity of Mercury be 8 1 of thoſe parts, that a 
of Venus 5, that of the Earth 17, that of Mars 141, t 
that of Jupiter 240, and that of Saturn 543 of thei i 
fame parts. 

The ſix planets above-mentioned are called primaries, 
or primary planets; but beſides theſe, there are ten other 
leſſer planets, which are called ſecondaries; moons, or 
ſatellites. Theſe moons always accompany their reſpec- 
tive primaries, and perform their reyolutions round them, 
while both together are alſo carried round the ſun. 

Of the fix primary planets, there are but three, as far 
as obſervation can aſſure us, that have theſe attendants, 
uiz. the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The Earth is attended by the Moon, who performs 
her revolutions'in abdut 294 days, at the 3 9 


— 
- 
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zbout 30 diameters of the Earth from it; and once a- 
year is carried round the Sun along with the Earth. - 


the Jupiter has four moons or fatellites; the firſt or inner 9 
up- not performs its revolution in about one day and 18 iy 
ends hours, at the diſtance of 53 ſemidiameters of Jupiter from | 


his center; the ſeeond revolves about Jupiter in 3 days 
and 13 hours, at the diſtance of g of his ſemidiameters ; 
the third in 7 days 4 hours, at the diſtance of 145 ſe- 
midiameters; the fourth and outermoſt performs its 
the Ml courſe in the ſpace of 16 days 18 hours, and its diltance 
call. W from Jupiter's centre is 25 of his ſemidiame ters. 
out WM Saturn has no leſs than 5 ſatellites ; the firſt or inner- 
oli- WW moit revolves about him in 1 day and 21 hours, at the + 
dif-. diitance of 44 diameters of Saturn from his centre ; the 
uſes WM {cond completes his period in 24 days, at the diſtance 
te of 5 diameters; the third in about 42 days, at the 
hen MW diitance of 8 diameters z the fourth performs its courſe 
x a i: about 16 days, at the diftance of 18 diamerers; the 
fifth and outermoſt, takes 791 days to finiih his Courſe, 
and is 54 diameters of Saturn diſtant from his centre. 
The ſatellites, as well as the primaries, perform their re- 
volutions from weſt to eaſt ; the planes of the orbits of 
the ſatellites of the ſame planet, are variouſly inclined to 
one another, and conſequently are:mclined to the plane of 
of the orbit of their primary. Y | 
| Belides theſe attendants, Saturn is encompaſſed with a 
thin ringy that does no where touch his body ; the diame- 
ter of this ring. is to the diameter of Saturn, as 9 to 43 
and the void ſpace between the ring and the body of Sa- 
turn, 18 equal to the breadth of the ring itſelf ; fo that, 
in ſome fituations, the heaven may be ſeen between the 75 
ring and his body. RE, 


es, This ſurpriſing phenomenon of Saturn's ring is a mo- 
er dern diſcovery; neither were the ſatellites of Jupiter and 
or Saturn known to the ancients; the Joval planets were 
C- firſt diſcovered by the famous, Italian philoſopher, Gali- 


leus, by a teleſcope which he firſt invented; and the cele- | 
brated Caſſiei, the French king's aſtronomer, was the 
arit. that ſaw the ſatellites of Saturn; which by reaſon of 
their great diſtances from the ſun, and the ſmallneſs of 
their own bodies, cannot be ſeen by us but by the help 
of very good glaſſes. ; Fe 
The motion of the primary planets round the fun (as 
alſo of the. ſatellites round. their reſpective a 
ns a 


— 
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called their annual motion: becanſe they have one year, 
or the alterations of the ſeaſons, complete in one of thoſe Wipp<2! 
revolutions. Beſides this annual motion, four of the pla- Wuid 
nets,'viz., Venus, the Earth, Mass, and Jupiter, revolve Wd w 
about their own axes, from weft to eaſt; and this is call- laurt 
ed their diurnal motion. For by this rotation each point at“ 
of their Turface is carried ſucceſſively towards or from the eben 
ſun, who always illuminates the hemiſphere which is next Wie t 
to him, the other remaining obſcure; and while any be Mm 
Place in the hemiſphere is illuminated by the ſun, it is {Wj6t! 
day; but when it. is carried to the ob cure hemiſphere, Ml be e: 
it becomes night; and ſo continues, until, by this rota- 
tion, the ſaid place is again enlightened by the fun, | 
The Earth performs its revolution round its axis in 24 
hours 56 minutes; Venus in 23 hours; Mars in abort 
24 hours and 40 minutes; and Jupiter moves round his 

own axis in 9 hours and 56 minutes. 1 
The ſun is alſo found to turn round his axis from wel 
to eaſt in 27 days; and the moon, which is neareſt to us 
of all the planets, revolves about her axis in a month, or 
in the ſpace of time that ſhe turns round the earth, ſo 
that the Lunarians have but one day thronghout their 
cares | WP > $4 ; 
, The planets are all opaque bodies, having no light 
but what they borrow from the ſun ; for that fide of 
them which is next towards the ſun, has always been ob- 
ſerved to be illuminated, in what poſition ſoever they be; 
but the oppoſite ſides which the ſolar rays do ndt reach, 
remain dark and obſcure ; whence it is evident, chat 
they have no light but what proceeds from the ſun: for 
if they had, all parts of them would be lucid, without 
any darkneſs or ſhadow. The planets are likewile proved 
to be globular, becauſe, let what part of them ſoever be 
turned toward the ſun, its boundary, or line ſeparating 
that part from the oppoſite, always appears to be circus 

lar ; which could uot happey if they were. not globular. 
The earth is placed betwixt the orbs of Mars and Ve- 
nus: and Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
do all turn round the ſon; both which may be proved 

from obſervations, as follow:  _ | | 

| 1. Whenever Venus is in conjunction with the ſan, 
that is, when ſhe is in the ſame direction from the earth, 
or towards the ſame part of the heavens the ſun is in 
ſhe either appears with a bright and round face, _— 

| u 
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l moon, or elſe dilappears ; or, if ſhe is viſible, ſhe 
pears horned, like a new moon; which phenomena 
could never happen, if Venus did not turn round the ſun, 
ud was not betwixt him and the earth; far ſince all the 
zanzts borrow their light from the ſun, it is neceſſary 
that Venus's lucid face fould be towards the ſun; and 
when ſhe appears fully illuminated, ſhe ſhews the ſame 


ce to the ſun and the earth; whence, at that time, 


he mult be above or beyond tlie ſun, for in no other 
poſition could her illuminated face be wholly ſeen from 
the earth, Farther, when ſhe diſappears, or, if viſible, 
zppears horned, that face of hers which is towards the 
ſun, is either wholly turned from the earth, or only a 
ſmall part of it can be ſcen by the earth; and in this 
caſe, ſhe mult of neceſſity be het wixt us and the ſun. 


Beſides the foregoing, there is another argument to 


prove that Venus turns round the ſun in an orbit that is 
rithin the earth's ; becauſe ſhe is always obſerved to 
keep near the fun, and in the ſame quarter of the heavens 


that he is in, never receding from him more than abuut 


+ of a whole circle, and therefore ſhe can never come in 
oppoſition to him; which would neceſſarily happen, did 
ſhe perform her courſe round the earth cither in a longer 
or ſhorter time than a year. | | 

And this is the reaſon why Venus is never to be ſeen 
near midnight, but always either in the morning or even- 
ing, and at moſt not above three or four hours before 
lun-rifing or after ſun-ſettiag. From the time of Venns's 
ſuperior conjunction (or when ſhe is above the ſun) ſhe 
i; more eaſterly than the ſun, and therefore ſets later, 
and is ſcen after ſun ſetting, and then ſhe is commonly 
called the Evening ſtar: but from the time of her inferior 


ecujunction, till ſhe comes again to the ſuperior, the then 


appears more weſterly than the ſun, and is only to be 


ſeen in the morning, before ſun · riſing, and is then called 


the Morning- ſtar. | | | 
After the ſame manner we prove that Mercury turns 
round the ſun, for he always keeps in the ſun's ueigh- 
bourhood, and never recedes from him ſo far as Venis 
does; and therefore the orbit of Mercury muſt lie with- 
in that of Venus ; and on account of his nearnei3 to the 
lun, he can ſeldom be ſeen without a teleſcope. 


Mars is obſerved to come in oppoſition, and likewiſe - 


to have all other aſpects wich the ſun; he always pre- 
ſerves 
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ſerves a round, full, and bright face, except when he 
near his quadrate aſpect, when he appears fomewh:; 
gibbous, like the moon three or four days before or afte 
the full; therefore the orbit of Mars muſt include t 
earth within it, and alſo the ſun; for if he was betwi 
the ſun and us, at the time of his inferior e njunctio 
he would either quite diſappear,.or appear horned, a 
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Venus and the moon do in that poſition. 
M.,ars, when he is in oppoſition to the ſun, looks almo 
ſeven times larger in diameter, than when he is in co! 
junction with him; and therefore muſt needs be almot 
it ven times nearer to us, in one poſition, than in th 
other: for the appareut maguitudes of far diſtant o 
jects increaſe or decreaſe, in proportion to the ir diſt auee 
from us; but Mars keeps always nearly at the ſame di 
tance from ihe ſun; therefore it is plain, that it is no 
the earth, but the ſun, which is the centre of his me 
tion. 4225 „„ 

1 is proved, in the ſame way, that Jupiter and Satu 
have both the tun and earth within their orbits 3 and tha 
the ſun, and not the earth, is the centre of their motions 
although the diſproportion of the diſtances from the 
carth is not ſo great in Jupiter, as in Mars, nor ſo great 
in Saturn as it is in Jupiter, by reaſon that they are at: 
much greater diſtance from the fun, n 

We have now ſhewn, that all the planets turn round 
the ſun, and that Mercury and Venus are include] be- 
tween hit and the earth; whence they are called the 
inferior planets ;z and that the carth is placed between 
the orbits of Mars and Venus, and therefore included 
between the urbits of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; wh-nce 
they are called the ſuperior planets; and fince the carth 
is in the middle of theſe moveable bodies, and is of the 
fame nature with them, we may couclude, that ſhe has 
the ſame ſort of motions, But that the turns round the 
fun is proved thus: | Ts 

All the planets ſeen from the earth appear to more 
very unequally; as ſonietimes to go taſter, at other times 
flower, and ſometimes to be itationary, or not to move 
at all; which could not happen if the earth ſtood Kul. 

The annual periods of the planets ronnd the ſun are 


determined, by carefully obſerving the length of time Wir 
ũ ice their departure from a certain point in the heavens, elo 
or fiom a fixed far, until they arrive to the ſame 85% tha 
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«theſe forty of obſervations, the ancients determined 
e periodical revolutions of the planers round the ſun ; 
d were ſo exact in their computations, as to be capable. 
predicting eclipſes of the ſun and moon; but fince the 
nent lon of teleſcopes, aſtronomical obſervations are 
ade with greater accuracy, and of confequence our 
bes are far more perfect than thoſe of the ancients. 
And in order to be as exact as poſſible, aſtronomers 
pmpare obſervations made at a great diſtance of time 
om one another, including- ſeveral periods; by which 
cans the error that might be in the whole, is in each 
xriod ſubdivided into ſuch little parts, as to be very 
nconfiderable. Thus, the mean length of a ſolar year 
known even to ſeconds. . 
The diu nal rotation of the planets round their axes 
ns diſcovered by certain ſpots which appear on their 
irfaces; theſe ſpots firſt appear on the margin of the 
lanets diſks, (or the edge of their ſurfaces) and ſeem 


degrees to creep towards the middle; and ſo on, 
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0 | 
haf bing ſtill forward, till they come to the oppoſite fide 
ns edge of the diſk; where. they ſet or diſappear; and 
the ler they have been hid for the ſame ſpace of time that 


they were viſible, they again appear to riſe in or near 
he ame place they did at firſt ; then to greep on pro- 
reſſively, taking the ſame courſe as they did before. 
Tizſe ſpots have been obſerved-on the ſurfaces of the | 
Sun, Venus, Mars, and Jupiter; by which means it has 
been found, that theſe bodies turn round their own axes, 
n the ines before-mentioned, | - © = 
t is very probable, that Mercury and Saturn have like- 


vie 2 motion round their axes, that all the parts of their 
th BW irface may alternately enjoy the light and heat of the 
he WE fin, and receive ſuch changes as are proper and conve- 
as Wl tient for their nature; but by reaſon of rhe nearneſa of 
he Mercury to the ſun, and Saturn's immenſe diſtance from 


tim, no obſervations have hitherto been made, whereby 


re Wl their ſpots, if they have any, could be diſcovered, and 
es herefore their diurnal motions cannot be determined. 
ic u- diurnal motion of the earth is concluded to exiſt 
|, N lrom the apparent revolation of the heavens, and of all 


the ſtars round it, in the ſpace of à natural day, For it 
is much eafier to conceive that this, comparatively ſmall _ 
globe ſhould turn round its own axis, once in 24 hours, 
tian that ſuch a great number of much larger —_ 

| | | 0 5 
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ſome of them ſo immenſely diftant, ſhould revolve ronn, 


it in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. The ſolar ſpots do n 


always remain the ſame, but ſometimes old ones vaniſh 
and afterwards others ſucceed in their room ; ſometime 
ſeveral ſmall ones gather together, and make one larg 
ſpot z and ſometimes a large ſpot is ſeen to be divide 
into many ſmall ones. But notwithſtanding theſe chauge 


they all turn round with the fun in the ſame time. 
Each planet is obſerved always to paſs through th 


' conſtellations Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Vir 


7 Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius 


iſces; and it alſo appears, that every one has a tracl 


peculiar to itſelf ; whereby the paths of the fix planet 
form among the ſtars a kind of road, which is called th 


Zodiac: the middle part whereof, called the Eeliptie i 


the orbit deſcribed by the earth, with-which the orbits o 
the other planets are compared, 
As the <cliptic runs through twelve conſtellations, i 
is ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve equal. parts, of 3. 
degrees each, called ſigns, having the ſame names wit 
the twelve conſtellations they run through. | 
The plane of the ecliptic is ſuppnſed to divide th 
celeſtial ſphere into/two equal parts, called the norther 
and ſouthern hemiſpheres ; and a body ſituate on eithe 
of theſe hemiſpheres is ſaid to have north or ſout 
latitude, according to the hemiſphere it is in; ſo tha 
latitude of a celeſtial object is its neareſt diſtance fron 
the ecliptic. / 1 8 oh 
The planes of the other five orbits are obſęrved t 
lie partly in the northern, and partly in the ſouthe 
hemiſphere ; ſo that eyery one, cuts the ecliptic in tw 
oppoſite points called, Nodes; one, called the aſcending 
node, is that through which the planet paſſes, when i 
moves out of the ſouthern into the northern hemiſphere 
and the other called the deſcending node, is that throug 
which the planet muſt paſs in going out of the nortber 
into the ſouthern hemiſphere. | | 
The right line joining the two nodes of any planet, 
called the line of the nodes. | 
The names to moſt of the conſtellations were given b 
the ancient aftronomers, who reckoned that ſtar in Arie: 
now marked 7, (according to Bayer) to be the firſt pon 
in the echptic, this ſtar being next the ſun when he-en 


_ tered the vernal equinox, and at that time each conſtella 
bs C * tio 
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fon was in the ſign by which it was called: but obſerva- 
tious ſhew, that the point marked in the heavens hy the 
ternal equinox has been conſtantly going backwards by a 
{mall quantity every year; whereby the ftars appear to 
l:xe advanced as much forwards, ſo that the conſtella- 
ion Aries is now almoſt removed into the fign Taurus 
the ſaid firſt flar in Aries being got almoſt 30 degrees 
forwards from the equrnox ; which difference is called 
tie Proceſſion of the equinoxes, wherfof the yearly al- 
tration is about 50 ſeconds of a degree, or about a de- 
gree in 72 years. es Tg 

All the planets have c ne common focus, in which the 
ſun is placed : for as no other ſuppoſition can ſalve all 
the appearances that are obſerved in the motion of the 
planets, and as it alſo agrees with the ſtzicteſt phyſical 


ccired as an elementary principle. 


5 


the ſun; for as the motion of every planet is in a plane 
paſing through the ſun, conſequenthy the interſections 
of theſe planes, that is, the lines of the nodes, muſt alſo 
paſs through the ſun, | a | 
All the planets in their, revolutions are ſometimes 
rearer, ſometimes farther from the ſun: This is a con- 
{. quence of the fun not being placed in the centre of 
tach orbit, the orbits being ellipſes. 5. bs 

The aphelion, or ſuperior apſis, is that point of the 
orbit which is fartheit diſtant from the fun; and the 
p:11h-lion, or inferior apſis, is that point which is neareſt 
the ſun 3 aud the tranſyerſe diameter of the orbit, or the 
line joining the two 3 is called the line of the apſes 
or apſides. | 1 

The. planets move faſter as they approach the ſun, or 
come nearer to the peritelion, and flower as they recede 
hom the ſun, cr come nearer the aphelion: this is not 
only a conſequence-from the nature of the planets mo- 
tions about the ſun, but is confirmed by all good obſer- 
vations. - | 


It a right line be drawn from the ſun, through any 


nud be ſuppoſed to revolve round the ſun with the planet, 
then this line will defcribe or paſs through every part of 
the plane of the orbit. fo that the vector radius may be 
laid to deſcribe the area of the orbit. * 

C c | There 
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ad mathematical reaſoning; therefore it is now re- 


The line of the nodes of every planet paſſes through | 


planet, (which line is called by ſome the vector radius) 
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tance from him, when a planet is at either extremity o 
the conjugate diameter; and is equal to half of the tranſ- 


head” 
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There are two chief laws obſerved in the ſolar ſyſtem 
which regulates the motions of all the planets : namely 
1. The planets deſcribe equal areas in equal times 
that is, in equal proportion of time; the vector radius deM'**" 
ſcribes the equal areas or portions of the ſpace contained 
within the planet's orbit. „„ 
II. The ſquares of the periodical times of the planet, 
are as the cubes of the mean diſtance from the ſun 3 th: 
is, as the ſquare of the time which a planet 4, takes tc 
revolve in its orbit, is to the ſquare of the time taken by 
any other planet B, to run through its orbit; ſo is the n. 
enbe of the mean diſtance of 4 from the ſun to the] ban 
cube of the mean diſtance of B from the ſun. 
The mean diſtance of a planet from the ſun is its dif. 


verſe diameter, „5 Fs 

The foregoing laws are the two famous laws of Kepler, Ml ) 
a great aſtronomer, who flouriſhed in Germany, about the 
beginning of the 19th century, and who deduoed them tudes 
from a multitude of obſervations ; but the firft who de- 
monſtrated theſe laws was the- incomparable Sir Iſaac prob 


.. Newtog,. : | to have 
By the ſecond law, the relative diftances of the planets diſco 
from the ſun are known, and was the real diſtance of ay ch 
one known, the abſolute diſtances of all the others they 
would thereby be obtained, | ſpher 
Beſides the planets already mentioned, there are other b. 
great bodies that ſometimes viſit our ſyſtem, which are . 
a ſort of temporary planets; for they come and abide I 2 
with us for a while, and afterwards withdraw. from us, 1. 
for à certain ſpace of time, after which they again re- MI **? 
t urn. Theſe wandering bodies are called Comets. 15. n 
The motions of the comets in the heavens, according - 5 
to the beſt obſervations hitherto made, ſeems to be regu- ry | 
lated by the ſame immutable law with the planets; for = a 
their orbits are elliptical, like thoſe of the planets, but ES 
vaſtly narrower, or more excentric. Yet they have not * 
all the ſame direction with the planets, who move from il... 
welt to caſt, for ſome of the comets move from eaſt to 10 
weſt; and their orbits have different inclinations to the — S 
<arth's orbit; ſome inclining northwardly, others ſouth- als 


wardly, much more than any of the planetary orbits do. 


Hp 
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Although both the comets and the planets move in 
dliptic orbits, yet their motions ſeem to be vaſtly dif- 
rent : for the excentricities of the planets orbits are ſo 
inall, that they differ but little from circles ; but the 
excentricities of the comets are ſo very great, that the 
potions of ſome of them ſeem to be almoſt in right lines, 
tending directly towards the ſun. „ 
Now, ſince the orbits of the comets are ſo extremely 
acentric, their motions, when they are in their perihelia,, 
or neareſt diſtance from the ſun, muſt be much ſwifter, 
than when they are in their aphelia, or fartheſt diſtauee 
from him; which is the reaſon why the comets make ſo 
hort a ſtay in our ſyſtem ; and, when they diſappear, 
ire ſo long in returning. 1 . 
The figures of the comets are obſerved to be very dif- 
ſerent; ſome of them ſend forth ſmall beams, like hair, 
erery way round them; others are ſcen with a long fiery 
tail, which is always oppoſite to the ſun, Their magoi- 
tudes are alſo very different; but in what proportion 
they exceed each other, is as yet uncertain. Nor is it 
probable that their numbers are yet known, for they 
have not been obferved with due care, nor their theories: 
diſcovered, but of late years. The ancients were divided 
in their opinions concerning them; ſome imagined that 
they were only a kind of meteors kindled in our atmo. 
ſphere, and were there again diſſipated; others took them 
to be ſome ominous prodigies. But modern diſcoveries 
prove, that they are worlds, ſubject to the ſame laws of 
je notion as the planets are: and they muſt be very hard 
and durable bodies, elſe they could not bear the vaſt 
heat, which ſome of them, when in their peribelia, re- 
eee from the ſun, without being utterly conſumed. 
The great comet which appeared in the year 1680, was 
within + part of the ſun's diameter from his ſurface ;. 
and therefore its heat muſt be prodigiouſly intenſe be- 
jond imagination: and when it is at Ks greateſt dif- 
tance from the ſun, the cold muſt be as righ OR 
The fixed ftars ar- thoſe bright and ſhining bodies, 

which, in a clear. night, appear to us every where dif-- 
perſed through the boundleſs regions of ſpace. They 
are termed Fixed, becauſe they are found to keep the 
lame immutable diftance, in all ages, without having the- 
motions obſerved in the planets. The fixed ſtars are all 
placed at ſuch immenſe Er from us, that the. be 


13 


For the ſatellites of Jupiter aud Saturn, though they 
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of teleſcopes repreſent them no bigger than points, with affe 
out having any apparent diameters. | 


. , 4 „ 3 ing 
It is evident from hence, that all the ſtars are lumin - = 
ous bodies, and ſhine with their own proper and native 8 


light, elſe they could not be ſeen at ſuch a great diſtance. M * 7 


appear under conſiderable angles, through good tele bg 
ſcopes, yet are altogether inviſible to the naked eye. tude 


Although the diſtance betwixt us and the ſuw is valtlyM 16. 


large, when compared to the diameter of the earth, yei the 
it is nothing, when compared with the prodigious diſtanceſ and 
of the fixed ſtars; for the whole diameter of the earth's ,. 1. 
annual orbit appears, from the neareſt fixed ſtar, no big-M nak 
ger than a point, and the fixed ſtars ar- at leaſt 100, ooo tha 
times farther from us than we are from the ſun; as may red 
be demonſtrated from the obſervations of thoſe who hate ele 
endeavoured to find the parallax of the earth's annua the 
orbit, qr the angle under which the earth's orbit appean Ml to 
{rom the fixed ſtars. F yer 
Hence it follows, that though we approach nearer toll far 
ſome fixed ſtars at one time of the year than we do at the the 
oppolite, and that by the whole levgth of the diameter re 
of the earth's orbit; yet this diſtance being ſo ſmall in gel 


compariſon with the diſtance of the fixed: ſtars; their 
maguitudes or poſitions cannot thereby be ſenſibly al- the 
tered, Therefore we may always, without error, ſuppoſe ooh 
ourſelves to be in the came center of the heavens, ſince .q, 


we have always the ſame viſible. proſpe& of the Rar ne- 


without any alteration. of i Fa 

If a ſpectator was placed as near to any fixed ſtar, 3M ma 
we are to the ſun, he would there obſerve a body as bigs of 
and every way like, as the ſun appears to us; and our ſun i C. 


would appear to him no bigger than a fixed ftar 3-and un- 


doubtedly he would reckon the ſun one of them, in 48 
numbering the ſtars. Wherefore, ſince the ſun differeth 
in nothing from a fixed ſtar, the fixed ſtars may be reck ple 
oned as ſo many ſuns. 18 mc 
It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all the fixed ftars * 
are placed at the ſame diſtance from us; but it is more 64 
pr obabl- that they are every where iaterſperſed through of 

the valt indefinite ſpace of the univerſe ; and. that there 
may be as great a diſtance between any two of them, WM tk 
there is betwixt our ſun and the neareſt fixed ſtar, Hence 4. 
» follows, why they appear to us of different magnitudch, 
; 1 = no 


* 
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mt becauſe they really are ſo, but becauſe they are at 
different diſtances from us; thoſe that are neareſt excel- 
lng in brightneſs and luſtre thoſe that are more remote, 
which give a fainter light, and appear ſmaller to the 
be. | 5 
The aſtronomers diſtribute the ſtar into ſeveral orders, 
or claſſes: L hoſe that are neareſt to us, and appear 
brighteſt to the eye, are called flars of the firſt magni- 
tude; thoſe that are neareſt to them in bigneſs and 
luſtre. are called ſtars of the ſecond magnitude ; thoſe of 
the third claſs, are ſtyled ſtars of the third magnitude; 
and ſo on, until we come to the ſtars of the ſtæth magni- 
tude, which are the ſmalleſt that can be diſcerned by the 
naked eye. There are infinite numbers of ſmaller ſtars, 
that can be ſeen through teleſcopes ; but thefe are not 
reduced to any of the fix orders, and are only called 
teleſcopic ſtars, It may be here obferved, that though 
the aſtronomers have reduced all the ſtars that are viſible 
to the naked eye, into ſome one or other of thele claſſes; 
yet we are not to conclude from hence, that all theſe 
ſtars anſwer exactly to ſome or other of theſe orders, but 
there may be in reality as many orders of the ſtars as they 
are in number, . few-of them-appearing of the ſame big- 
neſs and Juſtre. 5 | ee 

The-ancient aſtronomers, that ey might diftingnith 
the ttars, in regard to their ſituation aud poſition to each 
other, divided the whole ſtarry firmament into feveral- 
aſteriſms or ſyſtems. of ſtars, conſiſting of thoſe that are 
near to one another. Theſe aſteriſms are called Con- 
ſtellations, and are digeſted into the forms of ſome ani- 
mals, as men; lions, bears, ferpents, Cc. or to the images 
ſome. known things, as à crown, a harp, a triangle, 

„ | | Ss | BY. 

The ſtarry frmament was divided by the 21cients into 
48 images or conſtellations z-twelve of which they placed 

in that part of the heavens wherein are the planes of the 
planetary-orbits; which part is called the zodiac, becauſe 
moſt of the conſtellations placed therein reſemble ſome 
living creature, The two regions of the heavens on each + 
hide of -the zodiac, are called the nerth and ſouth parts 
of the heavens... . e 

The conſtellations within the zodiae are, 1. Aries, 

g the Ram; 2. Taurus, the Bull; 3. Gemini, the Twins; - vl 
„Cancer, the. Crab; 5. Leo, the Lion; 6. Nene : x 
t " 5œB . | 


* 


| Virgin 3 7. Libra, the Balance; 8. Scorpio, the Scor- 
pion; 9. Sagittarius, the Archery, 10. Capricornus, the 


Goat ; 11. Aquarius the Water-bearer; and, 12. PR 
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the Fiſhes, 


The conſtellations on the * ſide of the ates are 


thirty-ſix, viz. the Little Bear; the Great Bear; the 
Dragon; Czpheus, a king of Ethiopia; the Greyhounds; 
Bootes; the keeper of the Bear; Mons Menelans; 
Moraine! 8 hair; Charles's heart; the Northern. Crown; 
Hercules witk his club, watching the dragon; Cerberus; 
the Harp; the Swan; the Fox; the Gooſe; the Lizard; 
Caſſiopeia ; Perſeus; Andromeda, the great Triangle; 

the Little Triangle; Auriga; Pegaſus, or the Flying 
Horſe ; ; the Dolphin ; the Arrow; the Eagle, Serpen- 
tarius, the Serpent ; Sobieſki's Shield; Camelopardus; 


Antinous; the Colt; the Lynx; ; the Little Lion; and 


Muſca. 


The conſtellations noted by the ancients on the ſouth 


fide oF the zodiac were, the Whale, the river Eridanus, 
the Hare, Orion, the Great Dog, the Little Dog, the 


Ship Argo, Hydra, the Centaur, the Cup, the Crow, the 


Wolf, the Altar, the Southern Crown, and the Southern 
Fiſh. To theſe have been lately added the following, 
viz. the Phoenix, the Crane, the Peacock, Noah's Dove, 


the Indian, the Bird of Paradiſe, Charles's Oak, the 


Southern Triangle, the Fly or Bee, the Swallow, the 
Chameleon, the Flying Fiſh, Toncan, or the American 


 Gooſt, the Water-ferpent, and the Sward fh. 


The ancients placed theſe particular conſtellations or 


| figures in the Heavens, either to-commemorate the deeds 


of ſome great man,.or of ſome notable exploit or action; 
or elſe took them from the fables of their religion, &c. 


And the modern aſtronomers do ſtill retain them, to 


avoid the confuſion that would ariſe by making new ones, 
when they compare- the modern obſervations we the 


| old ones. 


Some of the principal. ſtars have — names 


given them, as Syrius, Arcturus, &c. There are alſo 
ſeveral ſtars that are not reduced into conſtellations, and 


theſe are called unformed ſtars. To” 
Beſides the ſtars viſible ta the naked eye, n is 2 


very remarkable ſpace in the heavens, called the Galaxy, 


or Milky way; this is a broad circle of a whitiſh. hue 
like mills, going quite. rayud the whole heavens e 
conſiſting 


ſelf, than from all the ſtars put together. 
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conſiſting of an infinite number of ſmall ſtars, viſible 
through a teleſe pe. though not diſcernible by the naked. 
eve, by reaſon of their exceeding faintneſs; yet with 
their light, they combine to illuſtrate that part of the 
hexvens where they are, and'to cauſe that ſhining white» 
nels. Fas; | | | 

The places of the fixed ftars, or their relative ſitua- 
tions one from another, have been. carefully obſerved by 
aſtronomers, and digeſted into catalogues. The firſt a- 
mong the Greeks, who reduced the ſtars into a cata- 
logne, was Hipparchus, who, from his own obſervations, 
and of thoſe who- lived before him, inſerted 1022 ftars- 
into his catalogue about 120 years before the Chriſtian 
era; this catalogue has been fince enlarged and im- 
proved, by ſeveral learned men, to the mimber of 30-0, 
of which there are a great many telefcopical, and not to- 
be diſcerned by the naked eye; and. theſe are all ranked. 
in the catalogue as ſtars of the ſeventh magnitude. | 

It may ſeem ftrange to ſome, that there are no more 
than this number of ftars vitible to the naked eye; for 
ſometimes in a clear night, they ſeem to be innumerable, 
But this is only a deceprion of our ſight, {ariſing from 
their vehement ſparkling, while we look upon them con» 
fuſedly, without reducing them into any order) for there. 
can ſeldom be ſeenabove 10cs ſtars in the whole heuveus, 
with the naked eye, at the ſame time; and if we ſhould. 
diſtinctly view them, we ſhall not find many but what 
are inſerted upora good-celeſtial globe. | 

Altho? the number of ſtars that can be diſcerned by 
the naked eye are ſo few, yet it is probable there are 
many. more, which are beyond the reach of our optic; 
for through: teleſcopes they appear in vaſt multitudes, 
every where diſperſed: throughout the whole heavens ;. 
and the better. our glaſſes, the more of them we ſtill dife- 
cover. The ingenious Dr Hook. has obſerved 78 itars- 
in the Pleiades, of which the naked eye is never able to 
diſcern above 7 and in Orion, which has but 80 ttars in 
the Britiſh catalogue. (and ſome of them teleſcopical,) 
there have. been humbered 20c0 ſtar s. 

Thoſe who think that all thefe glorious bodies were 


created for no-other purpoſe, than to give us a little dim- | 


light, muſt entertain a very lender idea of the Divine + 
Wiſdom ; for we receive more light from the moon-it». - 


* 
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And ſince the planets are ſubject to the ſame laws c 


s 


motion, with our earth, and ſome of them not only equ Th 
to, Hut vaſtly exceed it in magnitude, it is not unreaſon fl. 
able to ſuppoſe, that they are all habitable worlds. And ce 
ſince the fixed ſtars are nowiſe behind our ſun, either ia bour 
bigneſs or luſtre; is it not probable, that each of them have 
a ſyſtem of planetary worlds turning round them, as we d. Ti 
round our ſun? And if we ' aſcend as far as the ſmalleſt (bei! 
ſtar we can ſee, ſhall we not then diſcover innumerab figur 
wore of the glorious bodies, which now are altogether re 
inviſible to us? And ſo ad infinitum through the bound fear 


| leſs ſpace of the univerſe. What a magnificent idea muſt 
this raiſe in us of the Divine Being! who is every where, I the 
and at all times. preſent, diſplaying his divine power, oft 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, amongf all his.creatures. thro 


I proceed to ſay ſomething in relation to the uſe of a 
very. neceſſary inſtrument, called a Quadrant, the ſhape of f 
of which is here preſentes: 0 12 1 the 
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The quidrant, or quarter of a circle, is variouſly ufe- 
ful, on ſundry accounts, viz. to take heights and dif- 


hour of the day, &c. 1 . 
: Its deſcription. 

The outward are is divided into 90 parts or degrees, 
(being the fourth part of che circle of the ſphere) and 
figured from 10, 20, Fc. to go ; above which figures 
are letters ſignifying the 12 calendar months of the 
year, as, J. for January, F. for February, Cc. And 1 
gain, over theſe letters for the months, are lines to know 
the hour of the day, and upon the line GD, are ſizhts 
of thin braſs to be ſpied through, or for the ſun to ſhine 
through, from one to the other. Laſtly, in the middle, 


of lk, fixed through a hole, with a plummet of lead at 
the end of it, and alſo a ſmall bead in the middle. 
Some of the many uſes of this inſtrument follow: 


| Fs +. R 
Suppoſe you would know the height of a ſteeple, 
tower, or tree ; hold up the quadrant, and view through 
the ſights the top of the ſteeple, tower, or tree, and then 
ſtep forwards or backwards, till you find the plummet 


hang at liberty juſt at 45 degrees, that is, juſt in the 
ſteeple, tower, or tree, equal to the diſtance of your ſtand» 


kcight that you hold the quadrant fromthe ground, 
| To find the hour of the dag. 
Lay the thread ju(t. upon the day of the month, then 
hold it till you ſlip the ſmall bead, or pin's head, to reit 
from the ſight at G to the other at D.' the plummet 


ot the day. M 
| Too find the latitude of a place dur, ; 


(or aloug the edge} ſpy, inelcar ftar-light night, the 


thread will reſt on the degrees of latitüde of the place 
you are in, or where you take your obſervation. - 


zices, whether acceſſible or inacceſſible; to find the 


or point of the quadrant, viz. at A, is a line, or thread 


ing place from the bottom of the ftecple, adding for the 


north pole ſtar ;- The plummet hanging at liberty, the 


middle of the quadrant ; then is the _ of the 


Ly 4 
. OO 4 ce ed 


on one of the 12 o'clock lines; then ler the Tan ſhine 


hanging at liberty, the bead will ret on the hour-line- | 


Hold up the.quadraxty.and through the ſights thereof 
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Of DIALLING. 


1 is a very ancient art, even as eld 2 
the time of king Hezekiah, where in 2 King 
xx. IT. mention is made of the dial of Aha. 
The gnomon or ſubſtile of a poſt or horizontal dial, 
ſhonld point directly ſouth, and its back will be then 
directly north. The ſouth may be truly known by a 
good watch or clock, juſt at noon ; for then the ſun is 
always at the meridian, and makes juſt 12 o*clock ; fo 
that knowing the ſouth, it will not be difficult to find 
the north, it being its oppoſite. ' | 


The following fgure repreſents a horizontal dial. 
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Tf a dial north and ſouth. | 
Faften your board on the top of a poſt, and then with 
your compaſſes make 4, 5, or 6 eireles, one within the 
ether, from the centre or middle, where place a large 
Pin perpendicular or upright, and nicely obſerve, when n 
dae ſun ſhines in the forenoon, on which circle the 
head of the pin ſhadoweth ; then there make a mark ; ; 
and do the ſame in the afterneon, when the ſhade of Rory 


in's head comes on the ſame circle ; and from the mid. 
ny of the two marks, draw a line to the centre, on 


d 2 
ing 


lial, 
hen 
7 a 
1 1s 
: fo 
find 


the poſt -dial point north and ſouth. | 
By the meridian line you may ae know when the 
moon, or a ſtar of magnitude, comes to the ſouth ; which 
when they do, they are always at the higheſt, whether 
by night or day. „ "FP 
Firſt, with a ruler draw the line AB, then croſs it in 
the centre with another line, as the line CD, which is 
the meridian or 12 o' clock line; and the firſt line drawn, 
viz. AB, is the fix o'clock line: then open your com- 
paſſes, and place one foot at the beginning of the degrees, 
or the arc-edge of your quadrant, and _. | 
extend. the other foot to 6@ degree, 2 


ind with that extent place one foot 2% Lat. 
5 M. 


in the centre of the dial, at E, where 

the two firſt lines Foſs one another, —| — 
and draw the ſemicircle ACB. - 11 551 1 
Next having the 12 Oelock line 24 2 

EC, to know what diſtance muſt be 3 5 2 
8 


{t off from it, for 1 o'clock and 11 6 44 

o'clock being all one, be directed by Z. 2 

this ſmall table, viz. | | | £ 
. In the firſt column, againſt 1 hour and 11, you find 
11 degrees and 55 minutes; which take off the edge of 
your quadrant, by ſetting one foot of the compaſſes at 
the beginning of the diviltions under B, and the other 
foot to 11 degrees 55 minutes; the compaſſes ſo opened, 
ſet one foot in the circle at the bottom of the 12 o'clock 
line, and with the other foot of the compaſſes make a 
mark in the circle, both. towards A and B, and from 


you may afterwards go over with ink. Then to make 
the hour lines from 2 and 10 o'clock, look in the table 
ſor 2 and 1 0 hours, where you will find 24 degrees and 
26 minutes, which take off the degrees of your quadrant, 


ways in the circles | g 

Note, The ſame is to be done for 3 and g 
and alſo for 4 and 8 o'clock ; and the like fo 
o'clock ; and for 5-and 7, 4 and 8, above the 6 o'clock 
line, ſet off the ſame diſtances as below it. 


o'clock 3 
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yhich place your meridian or 12 o'clock line; ſo will 
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thoſe two marks draw lines towards the centre, which 


and mark as the other from the 12 &'clock line both 


or 5 and 7 


bats 
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Then for the height of the gnomon or ſtile, admit; 
degrees, take it off the edge of the quadrant with th 
compaſſes as before, and with that extent ſet one foot x 
the bottom of the 12 o'clock line, as before, and exten; 


the other foot in the circle, and make a mark, and the 8 

draw a line from thence to E in the centre, for the uppe : 

edge of the ſtile, and ſo raiſe it directly over the meridia n 

or 12 O clock line 2D rel 

| | OF upright planes. | 1 

Thoſe planes are ſaid to be ere or upright, which ne: 
ſtand perpendicular to the horizon of the place, whoſM ar 
upper part pointeth tothe zenith, and their lower par vb 
to the nadir; and ſuch are the walls of houſes, churches 72! 
ſteeplee, &- againſt which dials are commonly made, give 
How to draw the hour lines on a dire& ſouth plane mer 

in the lat. of 51 deg. 32 min. is deſcribed by the follon 15 
ing repreſentation: | 155 e part 


cock at noon, '{d the backſide thereof, viz. the north 
ue, repreſents the hour line of 12 o'clock at midnight, 


never ſeen by us above the horizon at thoſe hours; fe ** 
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Firſt, draw the circle ZEWN, +2preſenting an vpright 
liret ſouth plane ; : next croſs it with the diameters 
ZQN for the meridian or 12 o'clock line; and-WQE 
for the prime verticle circle, or hour line of fix. i 

Secondly, Out of your line of chords, take 38 degrees 
13 minutes, (the compleniedt oF the latitude of the place 
ind ſet that diſtance on the dial plane n 2 to a, and 
rem E to b, and from N to e. 

T hirdlys Lay a ruler from W to a, and it al cut the 
nerivian ZN in the point P, the-pole of the world: and 
a ruler alſo Lid Fre om W to ö will cut the meridian in E, 
which io Ake point through-which- the equinoctial muſt 
aſs; for the drawing of | whith your have three points \ 
giren, vi, EAE W, and the « center, will always be in the 
weridian line, ZN. 

Tour, [th kette ENw into 12 equal ; 
parts, as the poi O90, . 

Fitthly, a7 ruler to Q. and eacfi Te thoſe. points | 
000, e the ruler will — the ee, circle ia 
the puinrs &. £55..dixiding nta..1.2-uncqual patts. 

Sixthly, Lay\s ruler Phe ol of the world) and 
ereiy one of the marks , Cc. and the rulcr will croſa 
the circle the"; we -nithe points | P 1. , Ce. C 

Laff y, If through. ter Q and the reipetive _. 


points | ur Oe. yo Gra“ right lines, they: will be 


tve honrMHnes of an ere ſouth pie. y 

For the gnomon or ſtile, take 38 deg. 28 aher of 
the lime of ern and ſet them from N; to e, drawing 
the line or the axis. of the ſtile, which mult hang 
üreetly wer he inertia or hour Une of 12, and point 
downwards to the ſouth pole, becauſe the plane nn | 
the ſoath-part-of the meridian. 

In making this:dial, you make two dials: for the 
crect direct north dial is but the backſide of the ſouth ; 
for as this beholdeth the ſouth part of the meridian; fo 
the other faceth the north part of the meridian; and as 
the meridian line in the fouth dial ſh-ws when 1t is 12 


a1d therefore not expreſſed, nor the hour lines of 9, 10, 
1 1, at night, or of 1, 2, 3, in the morning, the ſun being 41 


Lat the north dial 1 8 of only receiving the hours 
1 4 of 


— 


—U—äẽ— 9 — — — 
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of 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. in the morning, and 4, 5, 6, Ty a 


3 at night, and (in this latitude) nat all of them neith 
for it ſhines not in this plane at eight in. the mornin 
nor at four i in the Hut it X = 


F down, as in the figure fe owing, 40 
is paſt 8 in the Mornings hows w tie 
1 afternoon. * 5 * 3 


| IA 
12 


8 — TW OY 


pp 0 en 
| To draw the hn 3 on an 488 dired kr" E 
1 plane. Hour- lines in theſe dials muſt be — one po 
[ another, and the dial: not barns mg odor but 1 he 
[i follows; A. | 
| ; 11 11 0 
. We 7 E en 
| + A Ht 
f ; , ; : 17 
bn 5 ? 94 
1 4. 1 
l ba 


An Baft Dire Dial in Lat. 51 deg. 32 mins 


| 426 78.09 10_ 


.... 8 
let ABCD be the dial plane on wifich is to be druwu - 
| Wired calt dial: upon the point P, if an caft dial, and 
me point C, if a weſt; with the radius (or chord of 
þ degrees) deſcribe the obſeure are EF; then from 
ur chords take 38 deg. 28 min. the complement of 
i latitude of the place; and ſer them from E ta F, 
d draw the line DF quite through» the plane; then 
at you may proportion the ſtile to the plane, ſo that 
n may bring on all the hours from ſun · riſing to 1 
dock, aſſumè two points in the line FD, one towards 
ce end D, (as the point G) for the hour-liae of 11 
| another at N, for the hour-line of 6; and through. © 
e points G and H, draw the lines tz G 11 and 6 H 6- 
the point G, with the chord of 60 degrees, deſeribe - 
de obſcure are IK; and taking 15 degrees from the 
ale of chords, in the compaſſes, ſet one foot in I, and 
th the other cut the arc IK in K; through Gand 
draw the line GKL, cutting the line .6 H 6-in the 
int L; fo ſhall LH be the height of the perpendicular 
le proportioned to this plane. 5 . 
For the drawing of the hour . ſet ry _ of — 
mpe ſſes, (opened to 60 degrees of chords) in L, and 
th the * deſcribe the ayc MN, between the hour- 
ic of 6, and the line GL; which divide into five 
: Dd 2- ' equal. 


—— 
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equal parts in the points 825 Ds and a ruler laid fron 
the point L, to each of theſe poiuts , We, will eue 
rhe equinoctial line HD. in the points ***** 4. hrotg riet 
which points draw. lings. parallel 425 : .. as the line 
7*7, $*8, Oc. as may be ſeep in th e Sure, ,- 
Abd thus you, have Wa Bib. A Felt uh 
as well as an caſt only, the on E wougk whit! 
the equinoctial paltth il in the caſt liat, 1 p r th 
1ight hand of the plane; but iu ihe t It muff be draw! _- 
on the left; and- the hoar-lines 1, 6, Y. 8, 9, 8 aud 
x1, 3, 2, and 1 in che afternoon, upon theaweh dial; 2 
the l1gure. | N A” "7 de tþ R | wo ſuc 


i bak, 
| The flile as: =o eats toe: — dale pace he either nche 
itraight. pin of the juſt length of the line I O ont both 
other figure, which is equal to H L. ſixt on the point H terat 
on the hour-line of 6, aud exactly perpendicular tot ad f 
plane, ſagwing the: houre by; the, ſhadow of the:apex, 0 with 
very .ncar ihe top thereof; vr, it may be.p plate of brall of he 
of the fame breadth With the diſtance of the hour line I plane 
of 6 and 44 which plate muſt be ſet perpendicular vp* ſmall 
the hour-line of 65 and ſo- it will ew the hour by th get ſ 


| ſhadow « on the Upper: edge thereofy ag ia Shad igur 1 - 
| | 8 nt 
| Of beautifi ing and colour ig B cauſe 

Firſt, che boards are to be brumed over with laser. Sy 

ref en 


0 


4 thinly ground with Spaniih brown, yu over th 


ce 


«a OY 
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leber each time with r r! and this 1s called 
LI riming. , 

'F Ta make the Fat oil for Geben. 

4% born red lead,” and linſeed oil, and a little litharge of - 
hi. ad” (about a/pennyworth) together, till almoſt as thick 

| ry r ſyrup; and when cold and well-ſettled, N clear» - 
.. Wt into a bottle or bladder for uſe. - 

aue The Gald Size for Diali. 


wid Mix fine ground yellow oaker with the aforeſaid fat oil: — 


Aitlelf. 
4 unixture for r ln OS 
Grind vermilion or lamp: black with the fat oil. 


| To draw golden letters or figures: for the hour. 
WH Firit draw them with à pencil dipt in the gold fize - 
before mentioned; and when ſo dry as juſt to ſtick to 


jour fingers, then with 'a ſmooth-edged pen-knife ſhape + 


jour leaf gold to your mind ; rake it up with a piece of 
cotton-cloth fixed to the end of a ſtick, and lay it on the 


ize, preſſing it down with the ſame cotton, and; when 


1 an, bruſh off the looſe gold with a feather, aud ſmooth” 72 
ue rough edges of the letters with WN dipped in red 
o black colour. 


Of the Dial e 


Let the board be of the beſt ſeaſoned, firmeſt, b 
nk, one, two, or more feet ſquare, and about three 
nches thick. Take two boards, and get them planed on 
both ſides, and then laid in the ſun · ſhine, or uear a mo- - 
berate fire 2 or 3 days together then plane them again, 
ad fix them 2 good joints, and faſten them in glueing : 
vith wooden pegs, as I have ſeen coopers ſix their pieces 
of heading 41 ir caſks; and when thus glued and dierd 
plane . again, and then faſten them by nailing two -- 
{mall plates of iron or tin on the back. If you cannot · 


in water, to make it tough, and keep it from warping. 
In the general, wood is accounted better than ſtone, be- 
cauſe it keeps tbe colouring more ſtaunch or firm: - 
Before you colour your dial-plate or board, fix your 
con Rile of 38 degrees, oo which indifferently ſerves. . 
d 3 


four times (drying between each time), 2 little 


v ſuch a conſiſtency, as when uſed, it may ſettle ſmooth. | 


get ſeaſoned wood, but green, then boil it about an hour ü 


— 
—— 
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all England); and having marked your hour- lines wit! 
Ink, and faſtened à nail at the end of each hour-line, that 
the head of each nail may ſhadow or direct you to the | 
Center when it is coloured. And, as it may Happen that te 
golden letters or figures may decay in a few years,” you 7 
may on that account make them with. white-lead pant, 
painted with red in a black margin. When your 5: 
dial is finiſhed, and dry, dip æ feather in your oil, and, 
anoint it thinly; for the finer you mix ar griad the co- ] 
louring with the oil, the more beautiful it appears, though] nie 
not fo lofting: > 51535 e FRY An rh 

Theſe hints of colouring'dials, put me in mind of ſome 
other neceſſary touches, relating to ſundry. mixtures o 
colours, and dyeing: of ſtuffs; Oc. collected from Mr 
Salmon's Polygraphices {nn to 


Turks are ceruſe, flake-white, and white lead, 
Blacks, are lamp-black, burnt cherry-ſtenes, and 
old ivory burnt. 5 
Reds, are red lead, vermilion, red ochre, and Indian 
Greens, are verdigreaſe, verditure, and ſap· green made 


of the juice of buckthorn berries. 2 
Yellows, are ſaffron, yellow pink, and gambogia. 4 
Brown, is umber burrt, © nt 2h 3 

Cold cobbur, is drpim ent.. | 

Again. Verdigreaſe, with a little ſap-green, makes 
good and bright green . e eee 0 
Blues, are ultramarine, ſmalt, indico, and blue bice. 1 
mixing Colours. | 
Colours are mixed+by being ground on a ſtone wit 
fair water ſeverally, and dried and kept in paper bags for b 
uſe, except lamp · black, ſaffron, ſmalt, gambogia, and 1 
ſap-green.' . 1 5 ; I 4 5 5 , „ 28 wh £ | 
Blue, to compound; temper a little indico and ſmalt H . 


With ole. ef Le 
A light Blues mix ſmalt and white lead together, | 
Lead colour ; mix lamp-black and white lead together 

„ {40075620 6 „ 


A Fox colour is umber burnt. 
a (4 EE | 


< G21: 
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Cold colour, is orpiment mixed with fat oil, by: a knife 
on an earthen plate, or galley ile rather. 

To hinder colours from Bas put oil of walnute 
to them. 

Yellow colour : cheat ſaffroxd eg powder, and deep! it in 
iuegar. Ot, take the yellow chives in white, lillies nd. 
gum- water iaixed for. writing. e +5605 

Red ; vermilion with gum water e * writing. | 

Golden letters, to write; mix vermition-and run ang. 
niac wikh Wale eg. b 1441 2 544 57 5 | 


oben ah hu, ae. 44 28 


To dye bur, take woad t{pnund, and mix it with age.” 
pints of boiling water, and ſtecp whites in it 24 hours 

To dye red of a clear colour, rake 60 points of. water 
wherein bran has been ſteeped 24 hours; and when 
trained, diſſolve two pounds of allum, and 1 pound of 
tartar; in which water boil what you have to dye for 
two hours; then take it out, and boil. it in half as much 


freſh water, made of bran, v/z, 39 pints, to which . add 


madder 3 pounds, and fo. perfect the colour with poder 
rate warmth, withaut boiling. . 

To dye green, firſt make a yellow by the a un- 
derneath; then take 60 pints of water wherein bran hath 
been ſoaked, aforeſaid; then ſtrain it, let 3 pounds of 


allum be diſſolved .an it, and lb boil what gas bye 10 | | 


dye. in;it for two hefe. | * 
To dye yellow; take * 2 poynds, 75 the ſaid mate 1 


of binge and boil till. the. colour is good, 
And if you would have the ſaid yellow to be green put | 
To-dye'a fad colours add "pany to the black he be- 
lore- mentioned. | 
75 7 
of Brazil and vermilion, of $4ch,008 qunce boile 
lum- water, Cc. 48 
allum- water, Sc. . ia 1 
To ftain ſkins ue; bail: elder-berrieg, and with. the 
the berries 1 in allumewater, and wet thera tic over. 
N * 0 Li * 5 111 £2 ur 5 75115 4 


the ſtuff into the aforeſaid blue he. 

Te n dior Mos fel; take 

To dye linen or thread yellow „ aim gambogia ; in 
liquor bruſh over the ſkins, aud wring them; then boil. 
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| . 8 Of Money. | 1485 ben 
HE current coin of this nation, is made either of WM ""** 
copper, ulver or gold Of copter are made the !“ 
farthings and halfpence. Of Jer, the peunies, two. Ml *** 
pences, , three-pences, gruats, ſixpences, ſhillings, half. of a 
crowns, and crowns : but there is very little ſilrer coin - 111 
cd below the ſixpences. Of gold is made the quarter- Nie 
guinea, the half-guinea, the guinea, and the 3 guinea- S* 
piece: beſidey there are foreign pirces of gold, that paſs. Wl ©: 
though with ſome ſeruple; as the Portugueſe moidore, He 
at 275. pieces of 369. each and others of 3/. 127. {rad 
There are alſo ſome few ancient pieces of gold of a pale hy 
colour, as being alloyed with-filver, and therefore may Ml ”*: 
be reckoned the beſt, and -ſ5metimes called angel or: ” 
wh 


crown gold; whereas the old gold or broad pieces are 
moſtly alloyed with copper, which makes them of a« MW ** 
reddiſh colour. : 5 # PETE 

55 - Trhaginary Money: | 

We appropriate ſeveral names to money of which“ 


there is no coin; as, Sid 
The pound of — — . 0 
The mark — — * 13 4 
The noble, or half: mark ot. TH 8 
The ange!l!j ! — 10 0 

In England, accounts are kept in pounds, ſnillings, 
and pence ſterling ; and: their marks are derived rom 8 


their names iu Latin, viz. J. libræ or pounds, 5, for ſolidi 
or ſhillings, d. for denarii or pence, gr: for guadrantes or 
farthings, 4 make a penny; and are expreſſed er ſet down 
thus: 6% d 2 gow 5 LES. 
but better thus, J. q— 16— 84; the mark for pounds 
ſtanding before the ſum denominates the firſt number, 
and the others are known of courſe; for after pounds 
follow ſhillings; and after ſhillings ſueceed pence, Oc. 
When the price of any thing is ſhillings, and penee, and 
parts of a penny, it is ſet down thus: 4. 63d. or thus, 
4 b _ _ e by ſome · is: aecounted the neat - 
eſt, and beſt method to cxpreſe s of 2 penny, or 
farthings; thus, | - 1 FR " 150 OY | 
2 a farthing, or one-fourth-part- of: what it follows. : 
2 a halfpenny, or ene half of what its follow. 
2 three farthings, or 3-4ths of what it follows. - 1 


— 
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And being thus ſet frecion-wilc, the under figure 
bes bow: may parts the quantity before it is divided 
of fito, and the upper figure ſhews how many of thoſe re 
be us che fraction ſtands for: as thus, 2 of an ell, 2 2 of 


ME. de. 
If you are to ict 4% 65 6 yards And half write thus, 62 5 
Nineteen hun red, three qparters, t thus, . e MP 164 C 2 
Sixteen Hapn anc 'a d thus, 

or elſe thu 4 i6Ilbg, 5 feet 3. 1 
oy Here the" nam: 815 ex. the whol 
ſraQion, wh ic 1 thio 18 the ; lainer and better, way; for 
examples, 62 hds. throl bgh. ignorange, or wilfulne ſs, | 
| may be read . half bids, as 4 as ſix/hhds. and a half; 
Y and at a certain place where TI have had 
8 . chit cxpre ff pit all | 


ner. 


3 of a pound is 15 


yumber and the 


a * 54 Sh, | B 4 
Tu of. 22 2 oh 454 80 Abet 2 
4 Pan v bh 
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A TazLz, exhibiting at one view the value of any num- 


ber'of Portugal pieces of gold, in Engliſh pounds and 


fillings. 


ESE Portugal pieces . Tha 
wan 1 3 12 ojxat 1 16 Ofit ol tt 2 7 © 
{pieces FA 7. its 3 . Fo d. & 4. 4. - f 4 1 
— — — — — — — —ꝶG — — 
| 160 0 o E 
120 1 214 0 
8 &- 214 of 4 2 
40 3 12 0 5 8 
0 8 4 10 0 6 15 0 
a 160 5 8 of 8 2 c 
12 12 of 6 ᷣ 6 9 9 
14 4 7. 4 10 I6 
16 400 8 2 12 43 © 
18 00 9 d 13 10c 
6 O ( 18 o 0 27 0 
o of 27 Oo 40 10 
0 36 0 $54 0 
oof 45 © of 67 10 0 
.ocG} 54 0 of. 81 0 
— —— > 
o of 63 © of, 94 © 
o o 72 O of 108 38 
o cf 8: o of 121 10 
© c| 90 o 135 0 
o of 180 © of 270 o 
o c4 270 0 405 © 
o of 60 © 546 
o of 450 O g 675 © 
o Cf 549 O uf 810 o 
o c} 630 © 945 ® C 
0 0 d 720 o of logo 0 
| 3240 © o cf $10. © 1215 o« 
1000} 3600 © © of 90O O of 350 Q-C 
| 600018000 o © of45co © of 6750 Oe 
— 1 oh 0 O Oo 0 3500 vo 
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A TaBLz for buyiog or ſelling any commodity by the - 
great hundred, which is 112 AL r 7 te. | 
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SSSR MNPELDI ET i 
Firſt, at 54. 39- the poupd, what is the great hundred? | l 
| Look in the table for 54“ 39. in the firſt column, and 
\ I againft it in the ſecond you ſhall-fing 2/.' 135 8d. and ſo 
7 much will 41.2 pounds coſt Again if a hundred-weight 
ö coſt 41. $5. Bd. find 440. 8r. 8d. and agrinft it in the | 
column towards the left hand, you will find 9d. 25. and 
do much itis by the poun 3 1 f 
A Note, For efery farthing that one pound doth coft | 
| | reckon two ſhillings and four pence, and that is the , 


1 of the great hundred. 
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IxTER EAT at froe per Cent. 7. 
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generalv, or - things proper 40 be known: 
remembered on particular. 08Cafionte , 


\ REAM of paper, 20 quires. RO II N 
A quire of paper, 24 ſheets, FF? Zh ar 
i bale of paper, 10 reama. „„ 
\ roll of parchment, 5 dozeny. or 60 king - 3 
A dicker of hides, to ffeins. 1 

Ditto of gloves, 10 dozen pair. 


A 


lad of timber unhewed, 40 feet. e 

cnaldron of coals, 36 buſhels. „ | 
hogſhead- -of beer, 63 gallons... BE Ta ol”, 

Vito of wine, 34 gallon s 

| barrel of _ 22 | wag age 


wy 


9 


, 4 
” * * 


8 0 = 


A pack of er 6, 3 | | hs 
A load of bricks, gob ; and of rain tiles, 4 


A ſtone of fiſh, 8 lb; and of wool, 14 b. | The Tame fot-: . 


horieman's weight, and alſo hay; but pepper, cinna-: 
mon, and allum, have but 13 4 "Ih. to the ſtone. 


Ditto of glaſs, five pounds; and a ſcam of ditto, 24 985 be 
A truſs of hay, 56 pounds; and a load of ditto, 29 truſſes. - 
Note, New hay in Fune and _ Auguſt, ought to be 6 


pound to the truſs as per e 2d of. Nun, 
and Mary, 1 693. Y . 


— 


\ laſt of hides, 20 dickerg, h r 


* 
. by 1 * 
e y- A 
. 14 S : 


» 
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A. cade of red herrings, 500; and of OY 1000, rien 
Ifon and fhot, 14 lb. to the ſtone. + 
Barrel; of ſundry commodities. | 4 
Anchovies, 30 lb. 4 Raiſins, 1 | 776 
A double barrel, 60 Ib. 1 Nil, 3 221550 4 a half... 
Nuts or apples, 3 buſhels, | Spavit ebe 2 FO Th 
Pot-afſh or harilla, 200 lb. 13 | ny 
Whiteor black plates, 300. "Gon powder 1 c. kin 
Candles, 10 doz. Ib. Soap, 240 Ib. othe 
Salmon or ecls, 42 gal. Butter, 2 24 lb. into 
Figs, 3 qrs. 14 Ib. to 2 C3. | Herrings, 32 gallons. Md: 
Things in whelec/ale traut 2 and ſold by tbe thouſand; 2 
'Curtle bones. | Bricks. „ be fu 
Oranges and lemons. Clinkers or Flanders tilen Ir el 
Chair- nails. Billets and leaves of horn. Le 
Tacks and tenter hooks. | Barrel hoops. | j 
Pomegranates and tazels. | Squirrel-ſkins. f b 
Gooſe-quills and thimbles. | Slate and billing ſtohes. 
Pins and ſmail needles by the 100 dozens. 
Things bought and fold at fisjeare os the hundred. I N. 
Banks and barlinps. | I eule, ling, and Newfound ti 
Barrel and pipe boards. | land fiſh, Rock. fiſh of a 70 
Bomſpars and bow-ftaves. | ſotts. os 
Canſpars and caprevans. | Ells of canvaſs, and moſt, 4 
Herrings and deal boards. ] foreigh linens. * 
Nails, eggs, and cod-fiſn, Hogſhead Uaves. om 
Off Bonds, Bills „Indentures, Letters of Attorney {2 
W als, and other uſeful Writings. "wy 
Bretedents of theſe are very neteſſury, not only for the ur- 
 derflanding of them,” but to know how to make them K 
properly on occaſion. 

A bond from one lo one. uf 
| NOW all men by theſe preſents, that I Abrabam . | 
K Darnel, of the: pariſh of St Sepulchre, in the city Ml 
of London, 'Geatleman, am held and firmly bound ta w 
John Melver of the ſaid city of London, Ela; in the” 
ſum of fifty pounds of good and lawful money of Great WW "* 
Britain, to be paid to the faid John Melver, or to his ut 
certain attorney, his executurs, admitiſtrators, or al- wp 
ſigns; for the true payment whereof, I bind wyſclf, — 


5 * heirs, executors, and. adminiſtrators, Nr by theſe 
3 ; "Fn 


half, d One thouſand ſeven hundred and N e 12 
eo The condition of this obligation is ſuch, that if the 


pthe abave- named John Melver, his executors, admini- 


Sealed and delivered (being . 


firſt duly ſtamped in the. 2 few 
preſence 7 |. Abfabam Darnell. + 
Gregory Need. N 


Thomas Truſtyy. 


jolt 


| mentioned? . © 


Aula penal. 


and lawſul money of Gteat Britain, tobe paid unto the 


next enſuing the date hereof, without fraud or further 


. — 


The Taung Ham Be Compaian- 3 ry 
rents ſealed with my ſeal. Dated this twenty+firſt - * 
of January, in the twenty-ſixth year of the reign of 
n ſovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of 
od, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, de- 
nder of the faith, and fo forth, and in the year of our: 


bore-bounden ABraham Darnel, his heirs, executors, or 
miniſtrators, do well and truly pay, or cauſe to be paid, 


rators, or aſſigns, the full ſum of twenty-five-pounds uf 
1d and lawful money of Great Britain, on the twentictlhe - 
ir of Avyguſt next enſuiug the date hereof, with the 

H ful intereſt thereof; then this obligation to be void, . 
r ciſe to remain, continue, and be in full force and virtue. 


Note, The mark I in this and the forms ſubſequent re. 
jre/ents the ſeal, . which.in this, and all thoſe in which it * 
ears, ought. to be affixed; the perſon who executes any, 
i them (a will excepted, concerning which direction will - ' 
given in. itt place} it, in the preſence of the witneſeh, 
tale o The ſeal, that is, the inſtrument with which the 
inpre ion was ade, and then taking the paper of parchs . 
nent in his or her right hand, is ie pronounce theſe words, . 

I deliver this my act and Yeed: for the - purpoſes within» - 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I Jobn len- 
Ekins, of the city of Chicheſter, in the county ef 
Suſſex, victualler, do acknowledge myſelf indebted to 
Martin Moneyman of Eaſt Grinſtead, in the-county, a- - 
foreſaid, grafier, in the ſum of twenty pounds of good © 


ſaid Martin Moneyman, his heirs, executors; adminiſtra- 
tors, or aſſigns, in or upon the- agth day of September 


delay; for and in conſideration of which payment well 

and truly to be made and done, I bind myſelf, my heir, 

executors, and. adminiſtrators, in the penal ſum of forty 
e Ee 3 . 1 . Pounds, 


W> 


- 


w- 


. the county of Surry, blackſmith, do owe, and own my 
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pounds, of the like lawful-money, firmly by theſe prefent 
In witneſs whereof I bave hereto ſet my hand and fe; 
this twenty-ffth day of March, in the twenty-Hxth yer 
of the reign of our ſovereign King George the Thir 
and in the year of our Lord God +786. 2 
Signed, ſeated, and deli. £ f 

ere in ibe preſence of Le 22 | 
Titns Teſtimony. 
Andrew Afﬀidavit. 


A ſhort bill or note of on. fond; © 
NOW alt men by theſe preſents, that 1 Peter Penny 
leſs of the pariſh of K Saviour's, Southwark, 


ſelf to ſtand indebted to Robert Rich, of the pariſh o 
St Andrew, Holborn, in the county of M ddleſex, Gent 
in the juſt and due ſum of five pounds of lawful money 
of Great Britain, which by thete preſents I premiſe ti 
pay unto him the ſaid Robert Rich, at or upon the xt 
day of October next enſuing the date hereof; for th 
true performance of which payment, well and truly t 
be made, and in witneſs hereof, I have ſet my hand tc 
. theſe preſents this fifth day of May, 1786, 

- Peter Pennyleſ 


Among men of buſineſs, the following form is con 
9 monly uſed and is equally cffeual in law: |, 

' Promiſe to pay to Mr Robert Rich, or his * 42; th 
| | ſum of five pounds, fi ve months after date, for val 
received, this fifth day of May, 1788, by 2 

Pieter Penn 

This nate is tranferable to another, it Robert Rict 
writes his name on the back thereof; but then if Pete 
. doth. not pay it, Robett Rich is liable theren E:4 


I penal bill from two to one. "= = 
- NOW all men by theſe prefents, That we Laurenc 
Luckleſs and Peter Panper, both of the parilly 
Baint Dunſtan, Stepney, in the country of Middleſe 
weavers, do aknowledge and own ourſelves v6 ſtant 
judebted to Gabriel Greedy, of the pariſh of St. Olace 
Southwark, in the eounty of Surry, felt-maker, int 
zuſt and due ſum of ten pounds, of good and lawh 
money of Great Britain. to be paid unto him the ſzil 
"abtiel Greedy, kis heirs, executors, —— — — | 
ah zus 


- 


ur. 


„ be 2 — 0 
.. re 
. ® — ”- 
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eſigns, at or upon the thirteenth day of October next. 
enſuing the date hereof, without fraud or further delay; 
for and in eonſideration of which payment well and truly 
to be made, we do bind our hzirs, exccutors, and admi- 
niſtrators, in the penal ſum af tweaty pounds of the like 
lawful money, firmly by-theſe preſcats. In witneſs 
wherecf, we have hereunto ſet our hands aud ſeals, this 
ſixteenth day of February, in the twenty eighth year of 
the reign of our ſovereign Lord King George the Vhird,. 
Sc. and in the year of our Lord One thouſand ſeren 


hundred and eighty-eight. | Ns 
Signed, ſealed, and deli- Lau. Luckleſs, 
vered in the preſence of Peter FINE. * \ 


Wimbleton Witneſs. * 
Timothy Teſtis. 

Note, That bills without penalty are of no more force | 
or laſting than bool. debt, as they are not ſeated ; yet they 
are eſteemed better ſecurity, becauſe the party's hand, if 
he contends, may be proved againſt him : but oft times, on 


an adjuſtment of accounts, it is uſed to have the p party's 


hand ts the book, which is as valid as-the other ; but, 
in my opinion, there ought to be a inf 10 either of them. 
Nate alſo, All obligations ounbt to be in Engliſh, and 
the words at length; they may be ſuited to any, condition, 
by only altering the name or names, place or places of a- 


bad, title or titles, qum or ſums of money, date, &c. 


Every. bond, letter of attorney, 1adenture, and other 
thing to which a ſcal is-affized, wills'excepted, muſt, w 
render it effe&yal, be ſtamped with a four ſhillings ſtamp. 
Thus you may proceed of yourfelf, and ſave: the 
charge of going too. far diſtant to a ſcriviner, or an at- 
torney, nere being no other charge neceſſary bot the 
!tamped paper aud your own trouble of writing. 


A M letter of attorney. 


|; vow all men by theſe preſents, That I Gail | 
Careful of Lewes, in the county of Suſſex, apothe- 


cary, (for divers conſiderations and good cauſes me here- 


unto moving.) having made, ordained, conſtituted, and 
appointed, and by theſe preſents do, make, grdain, wy 
ſtitute, and appoint, my truſty friend William Wag lia 

of Pempſey, in-the county aforeſaid, Gentleman, my 


true and n for me, ia my- ame, and to 2 
| 248, 
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uſe, to aſk, demand, recover, or receive, of and from 


A, B. of Rye, in the ſaid county, the ſum of forty pounds; 
giving, and by theſe preſentsgranting, to my ſaidattorney, 
my ſole and full power and authority, to take, purſue, 
and follow ſuch legal courſes, for the recovery, receiving, 


and obtaining of the ſame, as I myſelf might or could 


do, were I perſorally preſent; and; upon the receipt. 
of the ſame, acquittances, and other ſufficient diſcharges, 
for me, and in my name, to make, ſign, ſcal, and deliver; 


as alſo, one or more attorney or attorneys under him to 


ſubſtitute or appoint, and again, at his pleaſure, to re- 
voke; and further to do, perform, or execute, for me, 


and in my name, all and ſingular thing or things which 


ſhall or may be neccfary, touching and concerning tbe 


premiſſes, as fully, thoroughly, and entirely, as I the ſaid. 


Charles Careful. in- my own perſon, ought or .cauld do 
in and abaut the ſame; ratiſying, allowing, and con- 
firming, whatſoever my ſaid N Gl law fally do, 

c & exccution- of the 
premiſſes, by virtue of theſepreſents. In witneſs wherrof, 
1 have hereunto ſet my band and ſeal, the fixth day of 
May, in the twenty- fix th year of the reign of bur ſovereign -: 
Lord George the Third; by the grace of God King of 
Grcat Britain, &c, and in the year of out Lord One 


or cauſe to be done, in. and about 


thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-fix.. 
A letter of attorney, by a ſeaman." 


N n mariner, nom belonging to his Maje 
ſnip the 


make my truſty friend Henry Hearty; citizen aud baker 
of London, (or my beloved wife Penelope Tarpaulin,) 
my true and lawful attorney, for me, and in my name, 


and for my uſes to aſk;;demand, and receive, of and from 


the Right Honourable the Treaſurer. and Paymaſter of 
his MajeRty's navy; and the /Comifiioners of prize- money, 
and whom elſe it may concern, as well all ſueh wages 
and pay, bounty money, prize money, and all other ſum 
or ſums of money whatſcever, - as now are, and: which 
hereafter ſhall or may be due, or payable unto: me; alſo 


all ſuch penfions, ſalaries, ſmart- money, or all other 


money and things whatſoever, which now are, or at any. 
time hereafter fhall or may be due te me for my ſernce, 


7 NOW. all men by che ſe preſents, That- I inet 0 


ye, for divers good cauſes and cohſiderations 
me thereunto moving, have, and by theſe preſents do 


2 


"__—_— - * 
J todos. de” hd” 
% - 

WE — * — : — 


280 oO 


Wceakly, whom I likewiſe conſtitute, make, and ordain 
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or otherwiſe in any one of his Majeſty's ſhip or ſhips, 
frigates or veſſels; giving and hereby granting unto the 
ſaid attorney, full and whole power, to take, purſue, and 
flow ſuch legal ways and courles, for the recovery, 
receiving, and obtaining, and diſcharging upon the ſaid 
ſum or ſums of money, or any of them, as I myſelf might 
or could do, were I perſonally prefent; and I do here- 
by ratify, allow, and confirm, all and whatever my at- 
torney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and 
aboiit the execution of the premiſſes, by virtue of thele 


preſents. In witneſs whereof, I have hereanto ſet my 


hand and ſeal this twenty-ſecond day of March, One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-eight. ; 
= Treimothy Tarpaulin. + 
Al. ſhort will in legal forme 
N the name of God, Amen. I William Weakly, of 
the city of London, haberdaſher, being very ſick 
and weak, in (or, in perfe& health of) body, but (or, and) 
of perfect mind and memory, thanks be given unto God; 
calling unto mind the mortality of my body, and homing 
that it is appointed for all men once to die, do make an | 
ordain this my laſt will and teſtament; that in to ſays, 3 
principally and firft of all, I give and recommend my | 
ſoul into the hand of Almighty God that gave it, and 
and my body 1 recommend to the earth, to be buried in 
decent Chriſtian burial, at the diferetion of my executors: 
nothing doubting but at the general reſurre&ion I ſhall 
receive. the fame again, by the mighty power of God. 
And as touching ſuch worldly eſtate wherewith it has 
pleaſed God to bleſs me in this life, I give, demiſe, and 
ditpoſe of the ſame.in the following manner and form: 
Firſt, I give and hequeath to Eliſabeth, my deatly» 
beloved wife the ſum. of five hundred pounds of laufen 
money of England, w be raiſed aud leyied out of my e- 
ſtate, together with all my houſchold odds, debts, and 
moveable effects. | | hs x | 


* 


Alſo, 1 give to my well · beloved | daughter Eliſabeth | 


the ſole executrix of this my laſt will and teſtament, alt 

and ſingular my lands, meſſuages and tenements by her | 

freely to be poſſeſſed and enjoyed. And 1 do hereby 

utterly diſallow, revoke, $29 diſannul all and every other 

lormer teftaments, wills, legacics, bequeſts, and execu- 
- Ns . a tors, 


f 
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tors, by me in any wiſe before - named, willed, and be- 
queathed z ratifying and confirming this, and no other, 


to be my laſt will and tefiament. In witneſs whereof, 1 


have-hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal this twelfth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven hun- 
ered and eighty-eight. „5 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, pro- | 391 
nounced, and declared by iu 
 Jaid William Weakly, as bis _ Will. Weakth-+ 
laſt will and teſtament, enn 
the preſence of us, who, in 
Bis preſence and in the pr. 
ſence e/ each ather, baue here e 


— 


to ſub/cribed our names s „ 
Henry Hardy. | ge. 1 N * 7 [op * A 
Satbat} . te mm ghgintdy 


William Wortle, © © 7 


7 


The teſtator, after taking off the ſeal, muſt it the 
preience ef the witneſſes, pronounce theſe word. 7 
Publiſh and declare this to be my laft will aui te/iament. © 
Note, / à will be already made, and the per/on hall 
no mind ta alter it, but to add ſomething more, there muy 
b affixed the following codicil or ſchedule to ity and it wilt 


hand geod inlaw, as part of the will. 

Be it known to all men by theſe | 
William:Weakly, of the city of London, haberdaſher, 
have made and deelared my laſt will and tettament in 
writing, bearing date the twelfth day of Aptil One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-erght. I the#ſaid 
William Weakly, by this preſent codicily do ratify and 
confirm my ſaid laſt will and teſtament, and do further 
give and bequeath -unto my lovingcouſfin and god · ſon 


1 
+4 4 


5 at 1 F Fg x 5 
p es 7 4 J 
4 - 1 5 4 - 
= £ 5 
; i * 


William Weakly}. junior, the ſum of fifty pounds of 
good and lawful money of England, to be paid unto bim 


the ſaid William Weakly, by my executrix, out of my 
eſtate : and my will and meaning is, that this codici/ be 


adjudged to be a part and parecl of my laſt will and teſ- 
tament : and that all things therein mentioned and con- 
tained, be faithfully and truly performed, and as fully: 
and amply in every reſpect, as if the ſame were ſo de- 
| clared and ſet down in my faid laſt will and R * 1 

De Hs | Ts  Witaels | 
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Witneſs my hand this twentieth day of April, One thou 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty- eight. William Weakly, 
Signed, in the preſence of us, | 
e 
3 F ; py 68 A deed of gift. 5 35353 ; 3 
Ty all men to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, 1 
George Generons do ſend greeting: Know ye, 


That I the faid George Generons, of the ay of 


Pancras, in the county of Middleſex, brick-maker, for 
and in confideration of the love, good-will, and afſection 
which 1 have and do bear towards my loving ſiſter 
Sarah Sorrowful, of the ſame pariſh and county, widow; 
have given and granted; and by theſe preſents do freely 
give and grant unto. the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, her 
heirs, executors, or adminiſtrators, all and ſingular my 
goods and chattels, now being in my preſent dwelling- 
houſe in the pariſh aforeſaid, known by the name of 
Fiſher's Figgary; of which (before the ſigning of theſe 

preſen 97 delivered her, the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, 

an inventory ſigned with my own hand, and bearing even 
date, to have ànd to hold all the ſaid goods and chattels 
in the ſaid premiſſes or e Route: to her the ſaid 
Sarah Sgrrowful, her heirs, executors, or adminiſtrators. 
from henceforth, as her and their proper goods and 
chattels abſolutely, without any manner ot conſideration. 
ln witneſs whereof, I have hereunte put my hand and 
day of April, One thoufand ſeven hun- 


ſeal, this tenth 
«George Generoui. . 


* 


dred and eighty- eight. e 
ed in the preſence s 
ee ERIE YT: 

Ares AH rn 
Note, This precedent may be extended to the giving a- 
way of cattle, corn, houſe, or land, not entailed, &c. 

but the particulars ne e Ic 1 » 
A tndenture of apprenticeſhip. - . 

FD HIS iadentate witneſſeth, That Richard Reynolds, 
ſon of Robert Reynolds, late of Pempſey, in the 

county of Suffes, hath put himſelf, and by theſe preſents 

doth voluntarily put himſelf, apprentice to Charles Car- 
penter, citizen and linea-draper of London, to learn his 


Art, 
* 


3 . 0 
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art, trade, or myſtery and after the manner of an ap 
prentice, to ſerve him from the day of the date here 
for and during. the full term of ſeven years next enſuing 
during all which time, he the ſaid apprentice hig-aic 
maſter ſhall faithfully ſerve, his ſecrets keep; kis lawſu 
commands every. where gladly, obey. He mall gn 
damage to his ſaid maſter, nor ſee it tothe danetby other 
without letting or giving notice thereof..to;hie-{aid m 
ter. He ſhall not waſte bis ſaid maſter's guods, or leud 
them unlawfully to others. He ſhall not commit forni 
cation, nor contract matrimony within the. ſaid term 
At cards, dice, or any unlawful game, he ſhall pot play 
wherehy his ſaid maſter may be damaged. With his ow 
goods, or the goods of others, during the ſaid term, with 
ont licence of his faid maſter, he ſhall neither buy ft 
ſell. He ſhall not abfent bimſclf day or ig le from hi 
ſaid maſter's ſervice, without his leave 3 nor haut ale 
houſes, taverns. or play-houſes ; but in all things-behave 
Himſelf as a faithful apprentice ought to do, during the 
ſaid term. And the ſaid maſter ſhall uſe the utmoſt of 
bis endeavours to teach or cauſe tobe taught and inſtruct 
ed, the ſaid apprentice in the trade and myftery he non 
profeſſeth, ocenpieth, or ſolloweth ;, and precure and 
provide for him the ſaid apprentice; ſufficient meat, drink 
apparel, waſhing, and lodp ing, fitting for an apprentie: 
during the ſaid term. And Bethe true performance of 
all and every the ſaid covenants and agreements, either. of 
the ſaid parties bind themſelves unto the other by. theſe 
preſents. In witneſs thereof, they have interchangeatyy 
put 'their hands and ſeals this 16th day of April, in the 
26th year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George 
III. by ihe grace of God, King of Great Britain, &.. 
and in the year of Lord God "One thoutand feven hun 


dred and eighty-fix.  * | „ 
Note, I/ an apprentice be enrolled before a juſtice of 
peace, or other proper off .:; (the chamber{ain baing {uchy 
London} he cannot ſue out his indenture, but upon fro 
of unmerciul uſage ; want of vittuals, and ather neteſa- 
ries, cr his maſter's being ineapable of teaching E Vis 
"trade, or not canſing it fo to be done at hit 7 charg 
by others. And the ſame holds good in relation to 4m 
fre/r. But there Being no enrollment, alt indenhure ind 


be ſued out without v in oifies: 


Ar 
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A general releaſe. 1 
NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I Peter 
Peaceable, of Haſtings, in the county of Suſſex, 
lobacconiſt, have remiſſed, releaſed, aud for ever quit 
caim to William Winter of Rye, in the county afore- 
bid, fiſh-chapman, his heirs, executors, and adminiſtra- 
tors, of all, and all manner of action and actions, ſuits, 
ills, bonds; writings, "debts, dues, duties, accounts, 
ſum and ſums of money, leaſes, mortgages, . judgments 
by confeſſion, or otherwiſe-obtained, executions, extents, 
quarrels, controverſies, treſpaſſes, damages, znd demandy 
whatſoever, which by law or Equity, or otherwiſe foever 
| the ſaid. Peter Peaceable, againſt the faid* William 
Wiuter, ever had, and which 1, my heirs, executors, or 
adminiſtrators, ſhall or may claim, challenge, or demand, 
ſor or by reaſon, means, or colour of any matter, cauſe, 
o thing whatſoever, to the day of the date of theſe 
preſents, In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my 

hand and ſeal, this fifteenth day of April, SS. 
„ Peter Peaceablei -“ 
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The complete "GARDENER 3 or, The Practice of 
Gardening in all its Branches, for the Twelve 
Months of the Tear. phi» 

LANUATY. 
| Pleaſure-garden. | 3 
ROST is to be expected now, and nothing is fo 
F dangerous to tender flower - roots, and their ſhoots 
for ſpring. Ranunculuſes, anemonies, and tulips, will 
be in danger: cover the beds to guard them, lay on 
peaſe-ſtraw where they are not come up; but where the 
ſhout appears, place hoops with mats and cluths upon 
them. This is the common practice; but in that excel- 
lent work, The complate body of gardening, lately pubs 
liſhed, there is a new method propoſed, and much ealicr and 
better: this is to place behind them a reed - hedge, ſlope» 
ing chree feet forward. A mat is to be let down from 
the top in ſevere wet her, and taken up in mild. This 
certaiuly preſerves them, and yet does not draw them 


weak, or make them tender, A, 1 5 
Cover th » and boxes of ſcedliug flowers, and take 


oll the defence when the * is milder, 


Clean 
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Clean the auricula plants, pick off dead leaves, and 

— away the ſurface of the mould; put freſh mou he 

| e place of it, and fet the pots up to the beim in 

ther mould of 2 dry bed, and place behind them a reed 
e. 


Cover carnutioh plants from wet, "ol defend then 
om mice and [parrows.”', 1 


Fitchen-garden. .. Nel „ 6 16: Br 
74 0 up ſome new dung in a beap 1 ng 
may be ready to make hot-beds both'£ for the early 
cucumbers and -melons, in this of the gronnd, 

For raifing ſeeds of annuals in Z 
Dig up the ground that is to be ſomn with the 

ſpring crops, that it may lie aud mellow: © 

. - Nurſe the cauliflower. plants kept under gluGce are 
Fully ; ;. ſhat out the froſt, but in the middle of milder 
days let jn a little air.; pick off dead leaves, _ ather for 
up the mould about the ſtocks, © e 8 
Make 2 nn hot-bed in the open ground, for ng cal 


4 bo $ 44 . 
4 * * * ” > 


Aalading, and place hoops over it, that it may be e . 
| in very hard weather. ful 
Plant out endive for feed 1 * warm borders ear on 
and blanch celery. _ ſta 
Sow a few beans and peaſe, and ſeek and an ert lu. de 
and other vermin. | wh 
Orchard ans fraitgardin. 

Fruit trees, whether in mire: ore — Lp | 
walls, demand the- ſame general management. . * 


Cut out dead wood and irregular nehes, < the po 
Kumps and boughs from moſs with a hollow iron; and 
repair eſpalicrs, faſtening the flakes and poles: with pail 
and wire, and tying. the oath down Wick d of 


* Place flakes by It new paved trees; bud cnt we ha 
to be ready, * them in the earth, under $ Würm wal. " 
| - 


We” 27 in is 84 


. Fe 
Pleaſure guru DO pk; 1 6 


Make hot · beds For annual flowers, with the d 8 li 2 
ap for chat purpoſe, and ſow them upon" geo dor 
neſs of mould, laid regularly over the dung [ll 

Tranſplant 2 flowers and hardy Nats, Cate 


boy bells, B 8 aud ris like, | Bread CI 


* — —ͤ—ũ̃— + ea _ 1 22 
Fl - 
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the gravel walks. Weed, rale, and, dlean the borders 
and where the box of the c&ing ladcedyeds make it yp" 
vith a freſh plantation. 
Sow auricula and polyanthus ſocks in boxes : theſe 
hould be made of rough. boards fix inches. deep, with- 
holes at the bottom for the running off of. water 3 they 
muſt be filled with light mould, and the ſceds ſcattered - 
thinly over the ſurface, then ſome more mould muſt be 
lifted over them a quarter of an iu ch thick, and they mult 
be ſet where they may enjoy the mor:ing fun. 
Plant out carnations into pots for er 3 


KLiteten: garden. 


Dig Kay ond beds for ſowing radiſhes als: - onions, 
carrots and E and Dutch lettuce, leeks, and 
ſpinage, mould alſo be ſown now z alſo bects, ſalſafy, 
ſoriel, and marygolds, with axy other of che hardy kinds. 

Make up the trot-beds for early er and fow 
libs ſeeds, and ſome others. 

Plant beans and ſow peaſe: the beſt way in theſe * 
ful things is to ſow a new crop every fortaight, that if 
one ſucceeds, and another fails, there may ftill be a con- 
tant ſupply at the due ſeaſon for the table. Plant kidney 
beans upen_a-hot-bed for an early crop. The dwarf, 
white, and Batterſea bean are the beſt ſorts: They weld 
have air in the middle of mild days when they are ups. 
and once in_two days 2 mult be gently watered. 

Tranſplant cabbages, — out Stlefia and coſs lettuce 
from the beds where they grow. in winter; and Auk. 
potatoes and Jei uſalem artichokes, + 

Orchard and fruit gatden. ul 

Moſt kinds of trees may now be pruned, Seth it te 

better to do it to the generality: in autumn; whatever 


has bcen omitted at that ſcaſon in this artitle mult be 
done nowythat hardieſt kinds being pruned firſt, and ſuch : 


23 are more NM üder at the latter end of the month, when 


there will be litile langer of their fuffering —_ the 


froſt in the wounded p arts. 


Tranſplant ſruit tt to places 8 they are e wanted ; 


opening a large hole, {ettling the earth carefully - abdat- 
| their roots, aud nailing them at once: to the wall, or faſ- 
teving them up to ſtrong fiakes. Nail up the tenderer 
trees with care, and ver the fig · trees, by degre2s, 
»hich hare been protected from froſt by mats. Sow 
Ff z the” 
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the kernels of apples 1 5 pears, and the flones of plumb 


for tocks, and keep off bughs that eat ihe buds of u 1 
Hees. We: E 
717 er 

M. A R [4 Kc 57 3p and 

Plea/ure-garden, EE ee : 


Watch the deds of tender flowers, Nis Jon mat 
Her them ſupported by haops, in hard weather. 

Continue tranſplanting al the hardy perennial Sbro 
| noted flowers, ſweet-williams, golden rods, and the like 
Dig up the carth with a ſhovel, about thuſe which wer 
planted in autumn, and clean the ground between them 

All the pots of flowering ſhrubs muſt now be dreſſed. 
Pick off dead leaves, remove the earth at the top, and 
put freſh in the.place, then give them a gentle watering, 
and ſet them in their places fpr flowering. In doing 
tbis take care the roots are not wounded, aud 1 the 
water ing onee iu three days. 

The third week in March is the time to Fes lxeet⸗ 
peaſe, poppies, enteh-Hlies, and all the barer aun! 

ants. ef 

" The laſt week is proper * wnfpleating evergreen; 
and for this purpoſe a ſhowery day ſhould be choſen, 
New h. Sheds muſt be made to receive the ſcedliegs' of 
annual — raiſed in the former. $i. 


BEDS Kitchen-ganden. 7 0% I 

Sow in ihe Beds of the kitchen- garden ſome carrot 
and ally the large peaſe, ronncivals, and grey. hog ns 

| In better ground ſow dabbages and ſavoys, alſo carrots, 
and parſnips for a ſecond crop ; and towards the end of 

the month put in a large parcel of beans and peaſe. 
Soy paiſley, and plant mint. 
Sow coſs and imperial lettuce and tranſplant the finer 


kiads. * as 1 
In the beginning. of the month, ſow Dutch ler © 
for the roots. | ſ 
Thee latt week take the advantage'of time, oy hy ar 
days, and make aſparagus beds. 7 | 
Clear up the artichoke roots, ſlip off the 3 1 
plant them out for a new. crop leaving four: frog 
good root to brar and from ſuch as are weaker two. 


Dig up a ene and ſow ſome French - beans- | 
Let them have a dry foils and give them ao water wy | 


| Orchard 


they appear. 
| | off 


1 
lum 4 


_ 
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| Orchard and freit:garden, - EH > 

The. grafts which were cut off early, and hid bn, 
ground to be ready for uſe; are now to be brought in 
ſervice : Thoſe of the earlieſt kinds are to be uſed fi 
and the apple laſt of all. 

This done, look to the ſtocks that were incculited * 
laſt year, and take off their- heads.” A band's breadth 
ſhould be left on above che place; this holds the bud ſe. 
cure by tying to Aty and rm __ more freely for its 


zouriſhment- F 
lk oder muſt 


The fruit trees bat ond 
be headed; 3nd they ſhould be cut down to almoſt four 
eyes. Some leave only three 5 but eee 
the ſap riſes more freely. . 

„ OI I . 
3 Plea ure. garden. f 

"Th up the ſtalks of tall fidwers to Ricks; cut theſe 
two fect long, thruſt them eight inches i iuto een. | 
and let them be hid amongſt the leaves. - 

Clean and rake the 8 between them. 

Take off the flips of aurioulas, and plant them but 
carefully for an ii. creaſe. Tranſplant perennial. flowers - 
and. evergreens as in the former months ; and take ap 
= roots of  colchicums, and other annuel bulbous - 

ants. 
F Sow Ned honeyſuckles, wall flowers, and other 
bardy plants, upon the natural ground: and the tenderer 
kinds on hot-beds., Plant ſome tuberoſes in a moderate 
hot-bed; and ſow carnations and pinks on the na een 
ground d or open borders. 41636 hag; doth thts 

G0 & Antchen-garden, - "4 _ 2 $1 

Plant des crop of French e ne ava for - 

th:m a dry warm border Plants cattings of ſage, and 

other atabatic plants. gow on um as wu 
ſome beans Jate crop , 

Sow thyme, ſweet marjoram, and favory: u „ 48 

Prepare dung for Waking ridges ta 1 e 


Sow young — in ten days; ; aug fow ſont 
eoſs and Sile ſia Fttuces)** 
. the 1 look to - 


The feeds of all kinds 


the growing en g. Cn away the meds ery where 


\ 8 3. X among 
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among them; and dig up the earth between the rows 
of beans, peaſe, and all other kinds that are planted» at 
diſtances. This gives them a ſtrong growthz and bring; 
them much ſooner. to perfection thay can be. done by 1 
other method. 
Draw up the mu to the ſtalks of the cabhagen.anl 
cauliflower-plants; and in cold nights cover the owt 
over the early cucumbers. and melons. ly 14107 \ 
Orchard and mne bare 
Look to the fruit trees againſt walls 2 ad eſpatiin 1 
Tits away all fore-right ſlots, add train” ſuch 18 iſ ts 
madly. ROI OT { 
Thin apricots upon the trees, for there bre vſualy a 
many more than can ripen; and ag Tobiier OD mo 
done, the better the others ſucceed. e SHINS: ſoy 
Water new Planted tory. - 7 Ss Bi mon Bas 
5 8 euttings of vines, and look over the groben bo the 
Nip Fa er ſhoots, When two rife from the, fame kev 
eye, always take off the weakeſt. © * 
Weed ſtrawberry beds; cut off the gangs z Ay the ou 
earth between them ; and once in three days water them. (a. 
Dig up the eartk in the borders near fruit-trres. Ne- £2 
ver plant any large kinds of flowers or kitchen things up- 
on them: And it is better if nothing he ſow or planted MW 
n borders; N. all ſtarvè the fruit. 2 3+2.4;. WM an 
„ OO AI e 
; 5 Pleaſare-garden. n 
Obſcive/when the leaves of . are * 
„ 20d take up the roots, laying them carefully by wb the 
time of . 

Take up the yaciath roots which have 7 flowering, 
and lay them ſide · ways in a bed of dry rich mould, Jeaving 
the ſtems and leaves out to die away; thia practig 
| greatly ſtrengthens the roots. n 755 

Roll the gravel-walks carefully and qt atly, a 
keep the graſs clean mowed. 

Clean all the borders from weeds: S off all nog 
gling branches, from, the large flowering plapte, and 
train them up in a handſome Mipe-. - 

Plant out BEES and African' 'marygolds, with other 
_autumnals, from the hot-beds the laſt week 1. e 
at cloudy THY wah „„ ee ee 192 995 


0 
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Tie up the talks AM carnatĩone. Plant cu of the 
ſychnis and lychnideas, and ſom the ſmallatnnals, candy» 
tuft, and Venus look ing-glaſs, iu the open ground 

Pot tho tender annuals, as balſams, amaranths, ard the 
like, and ſet them in a hot- bed frame till ſummer i ts 
advanced ** a them in the * 8 . 

5 LKiteben. garden. | 

Water « once in two days the peaſe, beans, als other 
52:1: large growing plants, © 
libre, Deſtroy the weeds in all. parts. of- the. ground, ;' and 
6 rice dig up the earth between the row, and about the ms . 
or all large kinds. 2 
nally WY Sow ſmall ſallading once in ten 26 6s in the Nn 
10 5 monyh ; ; and at the ſame time chooſe a warm border, and 
os ſome purſlain; ſow alſo chdive, and plant beans and 


peaſe for a very late crop; and French beans to ſucceed 
tes ff the others. The great care in theſe kinds is to have theſe 

ame MM &vcral products freſh and young throughout the ſcafon,. 
"= Chuſe a - moiſt day, and an N ore ſun-ſet plant 
the out ſome ſavoys, cabbages, and red cabbage, draw the 
em. cart h carefully up to their Rewe, and e them 3 few 
Ne- carcful W Aa X | 


* Orchard out frait- garden. oe 
tdW If aur freſh ſhoors have ſprouted upon the ra 
5. and eſpaliers, or againſt walls, nip them off, and train 
be proper ones to the wall or poles, at due diſtances, . 
44 and in a. regular manner. 
| Look over the vines, and ſtop every ſhoot that has 
fruit upon it to three eyes beyond the fruit. Then 
train the branches regularly to the wall, auũ let fuch as 
are defigued for next year's fruiting, grow fame time 
longer ; their leaves will rd ek, ge? a proper ſhade ta the fruit, 
Water the new-planred trees, aud keep the bordery 
about the old one clear: aud finally 20 off N. and 


other vermin. _ K K. 
Þ 2" 9 > Seay n ; ; 1 . 
d Chooſe the e a mild ſhowery day, and plas 14 
out into the open 2 the tender annuals hitherto 


1 kept in pots in the hot-bed: frames; they muſt be care- 
, folly looſened from the ſides f the. pot, and ſhaken out 


with [A the mae Pay dem: A large bole = | 
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epencd for each; they muſt be placed upright in it, 
and when ſettled 3 in the ground by: a gende tiring; 
muſt be tied up to ſticks. 

Let pivks, carnations, and . be hid this 
month for an increaſe. Let the layers be- covered light, 
and watered every other day a little at e Ny 

The ſpring flowers being now over, and It Wares 
faded, the roots muſt be taken up, and laid by for plaat- 

ing again at a proper ſeaſon,  Snow-drops, winter aco- 
nites, and the like, are to be thus managed. ® 

The hyacinth roots, laid flat on the ground mut now 
be taken up, the dead leaves nipped o „And che mould. 
and when clean, they muſt be laid upon a mat in an 
airy room to bardea, and then laid by. 5270 

Tulip roots muſt now be taken up alſo, as the leaves 
decay: . and. the like method muſt be followed Lew ane. 
monies and ranunculuſes. 

Cut the cups or pods of the carnations. that are near 
N in GOT or four places, that. 2 1. blo 

regularly. | 
Aveculte ſows of the fine kinds of roſes... © 2 88 
Tlitaten- garden. 7 _ 


| Tranſplant the cauliflower-plauts fowed in May, Give 
them. a rich bed, and fre quent waterings-. 

Plant out thywe, and other ſavoury plants fown before, 
and in the. ſame manner ſhade and water them. 

'F ake the advantage of ſome. cloudy. weather ta Joy 
turnips ; and, if there be no; ſhowers, water the-grapnd 
once in two days. | 
\ Sow brocoli upon rich warm border, ond In out * 
celery ſor dlanching. This muſt be planted in: Renee 
a foot and a half. deep, aud the. pats muſi be ſet balf 

a. foot aſunder in the rows. WY. 
Endive ſhould alſo be planted out for blanching; | 
in this the plants ſhould be ſet fifteen iu er 
and at the ſame time. ſomt endive ſted mult þe- In for 
a ſecond crop. Pick up ſnails ; ads damp e og | 
the naked lugs, b 


- © Orchard am fru ee. # $1.5 58 

Re dest the tak ing fr off eeright 1 

efpalier t trees, which Fe dhected la h; ene tres 

proper branches the ff *uatior; * en ware W_<* 
Kant, Once _ hin the wall 9 Rte ace, 


— 
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arines at four inches diſtance, and peaches at five z none 
2 carer. The fruit will be faer, and the tree 11 0 
this bor next year. 6 
btty Inoculate the apricots, aud chooſe for this operation 
+. "WW: cloudy evening. Wager, EIT; trees, and Pi 
ave”? ſuails and dermit * | | 
wa BE E Bios wr ae Rs 
aco- 121 „eee 8 enge 27, 
* Roll er frequently, and mow As ms 
id. 2 box edgings ; cut and. trim hedges; and 191 
an over the borders, clearing them from weeds and * 
8 ing up the mould between the plants. 
bo Tnhenlate roſes and jeſſamines of all the lid that re- 
warty this propagation ʒ and any of the Me Howering . 


Take, 1. the roots of fritillaries, and maragonsy, and 
others of thig ſort, that axe paſt flowering ſome time. 

Gather the ſeeds of flowers you delign to propagate, 
and lay them upon a ſhelf in an airy room in the p 
wen they are well hardened, tie them up in paper - 
5 0e and do not take them out of the pods till hey are 

tobe ſo nn. | 
iÞ Lay pinks and ſweet-williams, © 28 the Far ts earth, 
"© cut down the ſtalks of thoſe plants which have done 
. WO fowering, and which you do not keep for ſeeds; and 
tie up thoſe now coming into flower to Ricks, as we di- 
refted for the earlier kinds. 
ON Sow lupins, larkſpurs, and the like, on dry warm 
| borders, to ſtand the wiuter, W er _ MES Fo 
alf 3  Kitthen-garden. | Ph 

Sow a crap of French beang to come in has, whek £1 
they will-be very acceptable. | | | 

Clear ah the ground from werd. : 

Dig between hg ws of beans and 2 cow the 
ground alſo abo the artichokes, and _ 155 cab» | 
bage kinds. | | ' 

Water the crops . weather. * 

Spinage-ſced will be ready to be gathering now, 20 4. 
ſo thac of the, Welſh onion, A ad Tome 1 take them 
carefully off, aad dry them 10 the ſhade. ROE 4 
Take up large onions, vol read W mats, to 


dry tor the winter. n ; 


id 
in 
re 
E 
es 
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Clear away the ſtalks of beans and peale that ha 
done bearing. | 


Watch the melons as they N den bine them » ve 
little water. | 


Water e Be . e 1 
Orchard and fruirgarden.”\ ef 3 SA A 

Inoculate peaches and neQarincs 

Take of all fore-right Hoats ſoars in the hate: my wall 


fruit-trees: , © 
Fang phialsof honey and eee the fruit tee 
and Took carefully for ſaails, Keep the borders, wher 
the fruit-trees ſtand, clear from weeds, aud ſtir the earth 
abont them. This will greatly aſſiſt the fruit in ripening 
Look to the fruit-trees that have been grafted and 
budded the laſt ſeaſon. See that there are no ſhoots 
rom the ſtocks : Where-ever they rife, take them off; 
for they will rob the intended growth of its nouriſhivent, 
Look carefully to the new-planted "trees; water them 


often, and whatever ſhoots ty properly N falten 


to the wall or eſpalier. 

Repeat che care of the- vines, take off impr er ſhoots, 
and nail any that ede dooſe to the wall. Let no weeds 
riſe ia the ground about thein, for they will oh the 
nouriſhme nt, and impoveriſh the TOs | | 


AUGUST. 6! ab 
gs 15 Pleaſures garden. r 


See der the layers of e earnativns | 


end the like, be rooted; trav e ſueh as ate, and give 
frequent gentle warerings to the others to promote ſt. 

Dig up a mellow border, aud draw lines at, fe 
inches diſtance, tength-wiſe and a croſs: in the centre 
of theſe ſquares plant the Teedbiag Pri, ad; 
each ſquare. ES 

In the ſame manner Page out 12 | ula 
Shade them till they have'taken r 
once in twenty-four hours. 
Cut down the ſtalks of plants that have done fowerin: 
Save the ſeeds you want, as chen ripen. | 
| Water the tender annuals every evening 

 Sow*anemonies and ranunculuſcs, Is a fritlfary, ty- 
lip, and nateiſſus ſeed, | 


Dig up a border for early tulip oath, and others for 


byacinths, anemonies, and ranuuculuſes, | Sow _— 


_ 


to fla. 


freſh | 


So 
ther 
the w 
forimy 
of the 
{eds 


up u. 


alſo | 
The 
ply 


caſo! 


r 
o tand through the winter ; and ſhift tente into 


freſh pots. | 
Kitehen-garden. . 

Sow tome ſpinage upon a rich border, and on ſuch an- 
ther ſow onions. Theſe two crops will live through 
de winter, unleſs very ſevere,” and be valuable in the 
pring. The ſecond week in Auguſt ſow eabbage-ſced 
of the early kinds; and a week after that ſow eauliflower- 
ed. This will afford the plants that aye to be nurfed 
up under bellglaſſes in the winter, Some of theſe may 
iſo be ventured open 10 2 very well-defended ſituation. 
The laſt week of this month ſow another crop, to ſap- 
ly the place of theſe in caſe of accidents ; for if & 
ſaſon bis very ſevere, they may be loft; and if very mild, 
they will run to ſeed in 2 Theſe laſt erops muſt 
de defended. by a hot-bed frame, and Mey? denen _ 
and ſupply deficiencies, +: - - 

Sow lettuces, the cabbage ood bes Dutch kinds, i in 
z warm and well- ſheltered piece of ground. 

Tranſplant ſome of the lettuces lown.earlier i into warm : 
and well- ſheltered borders. r n | 
ds Take up garlic, and. ſpread-it o met to 1 : 
be Min the ſame manner take up onions and rockambole;' 
: and, at the latter end of the montb,:ſhalots, * +» 


Orchard and fruit-garden. 


Watch the fruit on your wall trees, and keep off hs 
- bourers, of which there are numberleſe kinds now ſwarm- 
6 ing ab-ut them. Shoot all birds, pick up ſnails, and 
"© I hang bottles of ſweet water for flies and Tay © 

Falten looſe branches, and Sather che fruit carefully 
x as it ripens. W 
8 Once mare go round the vines, and pull off the mal. 
Js branches ſo very laxuriantly produced at this time. 
„ce that: the fruit is not . ſhaded by looſe hranches, and 
* keep the ba _Elear of weeds. This tends - "uw. 
M than is OR to the well-tipeniag of 155 5 


g r 8 2 7 M B E *. 

: A new: kind bt * bo as hi 45 ch 1. | 
* preparing for the next W Tear up the annuals that 
5 bave done Howering, and. but dawn. ſuch 23 
| . bring in other pereanzals; fro 
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the nurſery-beds, . and plant them with care r 
diſtances. . 
Take up the box · .edgings where chow are egi 
their proper ſize, and part and plant them-freſh, 
Plant tulips, and other flower-roots. 3 
Slip polyanthuſes, and Place them in rich day bor 
ders. 
Sow the ſeeds of Sower-de-luces and crown imperial, 
as alſo of auriculas and polyanthuſes, accor ding to the 
method we delivered before. 


' Alſo, part the roots of wr de ren” piony, and L 
others of theſe kinds. Iu the laſt week tranſplant, hardy M:to 
Howering ſhrubs, and they will be ſtrong next ſummer. Wn 
i Kitchen-garden. | 1 

sow lettuces of various kinds, Sileſia, cole, andi bro 
Dutch; and when they come up, ſhelter them P 
The common practice is to ſhelter them under hand- unde 
IC 


glaſſes ; bat they will thrive better under a dr recd- 
hedge, ſuch as we deſcribed before. for 

Make up freſh warm beds with the gung that hw A COX 
a month in the heap, Plant the ſpawn in theſe beds up- bet c 
on paſture-mould, the ſame they were found in; and MW" t 
- raiſe the top of the brd to a ridge, to throw off wet. ng d 

Look to the turnip beds and chin them. leave the 
. turnips at ſix inches diſtance: - 

Weed the ſpinage, onions, and other new 7905 plants. 

Tranſplant ſage, lavender and ſweet Plants. Earth 
up the celery as it grows up in height. 

Sow young ſallading 8 warm and well-ſheltered 
borders. 

Clean aſparagus beds in this manner ;—eut domreke 
ftalks, and pare the earth off the ſurface of the all 
throw this upon the beds half au inch thick, and N 
over it a little dung from an old melon bed. e, 

Dig up the ground where the ſummer crops hare 
ripened; and lay it in ridges for the winter. ' Theſe 
ſhould be diſpoſed eaſt and weſt, and turned once in two 
months; they have thus the advantage of a fallow. 
Plant ſome. beans, and ſow ſame peaſe on warm and 
well-ſheltered borders, to ſtand out the wiuter. 


Orchard and ſtuit- garden. e e 
The fruit muſt now be gathered with care. every days 
ond the beſt time is an hour after . Thea it, 
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tould be laid in à cool place till uſed; Such 36 * 
gathered in the middle of the day fs always ſlabby. 


Keep birds from the grapes; for e now begin ce 
npen, "hs will de in continual danger. 1 
1 ooſeberries and: .Querants * and 3 
frawberries 2 7 they will de rooted, he fore 


poten x e ſucceeding ſcaſon, EE 22 
1 oO rO BEER er 25 
Pleaſare aden. 


and Let all the bulbous roots for ſpring-flowering be n 
dy Minto the ground, nareiſſus, marragon, tulips, and d fuck ra- 
r. Niꝛunculuſes and anemonies as were not planted ſooner. 
l'ranſplaut columbines, monk hood, and all kinds of 
ndl fibrous rooted-perennials, - 
h. Place the auriculas and carnations that are in pots 
15. ider ſhelter. 
ed- Some lay the pota. on one fide, but that ſpoils the bud 
ſor next year's flowering, The beft way is by means 
ef a ſloping reed-hedge.. Pig up a dry border; and if 
rot dry enough naturally, dig in ſome ſand. In this 
ſet the pots up to the brim. Piace the reed hedge flope- ; 
og behind them, and faſten a mat to its top, that it may 
be let down in bad weather. 

Take off the dead leaves of the; auriculas before. they 
re thas planteds _— 

Bring ĩuto the fin flowering- Henbs Vbere-ever | 
they are wanted, and at the end of we * PP * | 
ſome of the; harder kinds. 

| Kuchen grun 125 

Plant "due er eauliflywcr plants where they are-t6 be 
ſicleere#z- aud it will be propet to plant two for each 
glaſs, where that method is uſed, for fear of oue-faitings 

Sow adotber crop bf pekſe, and plant more beans ; 
chbofd de theſei2 2. ſpot, art dere from the 
cad winds olliwintes. # Pa Huge 

Trauſptant the e fowed las moth; where: they 


E 2 


2 ; 


F 5 . f 


I 
GI 
- 


Ia. "3 


85 can be defended: by uebeed hedge; or under walls. Was 
d T ragfpta er bd, its and cube where they = 
are cao av gn 11 25 ar 2 0 : 


Take great lenre, of the <a! e fown enely: 
in. in fame e þ the — theis heads ;. break 


433 * Y 
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Prepare ſome hot · beds for ſallading. Cover them fire 
nebes with mould, and ſow upon them ſome lettuces,, 
nd 2 2 ſmall ans. muſtard, rape, ereſſes, 
od radi : 


MLT 


ſucceſſion, 

Treach the ground betidues the artichokes, 3 CNRS, 
thick ridge of earth over the roots. This will preſerve* 
dem from the ſroſt, and 3 their a at an 
proper time. © a 
Make a hot-bed for forced afparag : | 
Take up carrets and parſuips, and - than in ſand to E 
e ready. for uſe, Give air at times 20 = under hand · 
aſſes and in; hot - beds, or they will ſuffer as much br 
ant of that, as they would have done. by the froſt. , . 


 - Grchard and fruit garden. ; 


Stake up all trees-planted for ſtandards, or the windy 
ill rock them at the bottom, and the froſt wil be let 
in and deſtroy: theme. Ca as 
WM Throw a. py N of peaſe-ſtraw abe them, 
d lay on it a. uantity of brick bats or pebbles 
o kee p. ĩt faſt; . ai 1 the ground, and keep 
out the frofke., * e 

Continue to prune „l Hruit trees, and prune at this 
ime alfo the apple and pear kind Pull off the late 
fruit of figs, it. would decay. and rot the branche. 


| - DECEMBER... mm 
101 | :  Pheaſure-garden, 3 . 

c Draw the and cloths over- the: rannurulia Mk i 
d memony bedz in ſexere weather, Whether froſt or cold 
th nins; but give them air in the middle of every tolerable. : 
„ay, and as ſoon. as poſſible uncover . day; but 

draw. 2 the mats againſt night: 

” row aut the earth where flowe ring ebe are to be 
Wel in kpring ; and once ib a oleh turn it. 


ed in them in the: and give them the advantag 
of à fallow b y thro caring» An in. a ridge. 7 

Scatter over it a very ae rotten dung from a melon- 
ded, and after this turn it twice during the winter. 


away, all dead wood, ſhorten luxuriant branches, and if 
— G. 8. 2 any F 


Plant another crop of beans ; and fow x more peale for = 


+; Dig up the borders. that are ta have flower roots plant- - 


Look over the flowerisg ſhrubs and prune them. Cut 


— 


— 


- — 
— 
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any -croſs each other, take away one. Leave them Tt 
that the air can have free paſſage between them, 

Sift a quarter of an inch, « of good freſh mould over the 
roots of perennial flowers what talks have been c 
d.wn, and then rake over the borders. "This will give 
the whole an air of culture and good e \hict 
is always Pleaſtng. OY "IN 

' „, Alen gern 77 3:50; 

Plant eabbages and favoys for ſeed. This i is to be 
done with great care; dig up a dry border, and breal 
the mould very well; then take fome f the ſtouteſt 
cabbage and favoy plants ; ; hang them up by the ftalk: 
ve days, and then plant them half way of the ſtalk in 
to the ground, draw up à good quantity hy 'the _ 
about the part of the ſtalk that is out of the ground 
and make it into a kind of a ball round each; hone 
them to nature. 

Sow another crop of wait; And plant a NATC% 
of deans, to take their chance for ſucceeding the others. 

Make another hot-bed for a{paragus, to yield a ſup- 
ply when the former is exhauſted. . Continue to earth VU) BY: 
cetery, and cover ſome endive with a good quanuity 0 l 


peaſe · ſl raw, as it is grawing, that you, may take it up 7 — 
when wanted, which otherwiſe the froſt will prevent. | you 


Ok  Orbardaniidfralgerces.. "AE 
| Prepare For planting trees where they will be wantec 
3 by digging the ground deep, and turning i 
now in the place where they are to ſta „ 
over the borders where the fruft-trees are 
Plauted ſome freſh mould, and ſome old dung, and in a 
mild day dig it ia with a ſtrong three - pronped fork. 
Look over the orchard trees, and cut away ſuperfluous 
and dead wand, Let the branches ſtand clear of one 
another, that the air can get Sexworn g 2 ie fruit 
be better flavonred. | 
is is the management of old trees, and new plates 
cn es are to . i e eien 
; roots. 


PE 


\truRions how to pickle and preſerve, to 
make divers ſorts of Wine of our Engliſh - 
Product; together. with many excellent Und - 
approved Medicines, Salyes, c. N 
in all Families. 


4s many things have been ſpoken tos fer the informationaf + 


em le 
r the 


n C 


ive 
0 


the younger fort of. the male kind, ſo it may not be amiſs . 


to ſay ſome ſmall matter in relation to the he Ll (eo and 
benefit of the female lind. And, 


oy # of Pickling,: 'Preferving,. Candying, c. 
To pickle, cucumbers. 


FASH hams 2nd dry them in a cloth; then taks-- 
„water, vinegan ſalt, fennel-tops, ſome dill-tops, 


then boil it a while; then take it off, and let it Rand till 
cold; then put in the cucumbers, and ſtop them down 
| coſe, and within à weck they will. be fit to eat. N 


.To pickle cucumbers Feen. 369 


of fair water, a pint of ba ſalt, a handful of green _ 
nel or dill 3 re a Jinbfe, and and whey. cold, put It into 
a barrel, and chen put the cucumbers to the pickle, and 

you may keep them all the year 


To pickle French bed 


(aon it to dur 
take the beans, and put them into a ſtode jar, placing 
dill bersreb the l Je and then put in the pickle. 2 
a © cover them clöſe! thiee wie then take the pick 
be aud boil i It again, and put it: to the beaps 
it cover thëm cloſe, and when e the 57 
d 

ir 


Or, French 2855 may be « Lied thus: Take your 
beans and ſtring them; oil, em tender; then take 
them. off, and let, them. ſtand tilt cold; {hen put them 
into pieklz of e Pepper, falt, chokes, mace, and A 
little ginger. 2 

To pickle elder, er an other bads if trees. - | 

5 Give them one or two N with vinegar, ſalt, whole . 
pepper long mace, and a "Gr: lemon "bins N 2 

. s 3 


- 
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nh a little mace j · make it ſharp enough to the taſte; . 


Take two quarts of verjuiceor vinegar, aus a gallon<. 


Take them while young, and cut, off the ſtills; Ads, a 
take good vinegar and boil' it with pepper and (alt; . 
arp 7 and let it nn then 


s boiling hot 8 
be fit to est. 


— 
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then drain them, and let the. buds and. liquor. cool ſe- 
parately; afterwards put them into a jar, and cover chem 
F ( 
To pickle walnuts to eat like mangoer. 


31 „ 4 'Þ . WILT * yer 
Take green walnuts before the ſhell i8 grown to any 


hardneſs in them, pick them from the ſtalks, and put 
them into cold water, and ſet them on ee tre till 
the outward ſkin begins to peel off; then with coarſe 
cloths wipe it off; then put them into 2 jar, and put 
water and ſalt therein, ſhifting it once a- day for ten days, 
till the bitterneſs and diſcolouring of the water be gone; 
then take a good quantity of maſtard-ſeed, which beat 
up with vinegar, tiH it becomes coarſe muſtard ; then 
take ſome cloves of garlie, ſome ginger, and alittle 
beaten cloves and mace: make a hole in each gut, and 
put in alittle of this; then take white wine vinegar, aud 
boil them together, which put to the nuts boiliag hot, 
with ſome pepper, ginger, cloves, and mace, as alfo ſome 
of the muſtard, and (garlic; which keep cloſe ſtopped 


for uſe. | 


| T0 pickle muhroomr,, . . .- (0 
Firſt blanch them 2 the crowns, and barb them be- 
neath; then put them into a pan of boiling water; then 
take them Gor: h, and let them drain; when they are 
cold, put them into your jar or glaſs, and put to them 
<loves, mace, ginger, nutmeg, and whole pepper: Then 
take white wine, a lictle vinegar, ond ſalt; ſo pour the 
liquor into the muſhrooms, and ftop them cloſe for vic. 


for ſJallad:, SAX „ gil. 
clove· 
* 7 ny ; * 4 7 * 24 : 
' « a < 3 « 95 % ms , a. * „ 7 a+ 


» « I #6 144 * FA 5 * ; 
with as much ſugar: a 
wine-vinegar: To a pint 

FX», * 44 122 4+ 71 þ > 


9 - 


. AT. 


- * * * 4 1 n ir £ » 4 
— 2 a 12 4 
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put it 


— Cool ; 
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glaſs, and put ſtrong W © . to ir, and Keep! it Cloſe 


for uſe. 
To pickle 8 ang orange peel, 


Boil them in vinegar and ſagar, and put LED Tt: the 
ſame pickle ; obſerve vo cut tien into mall long thongs, 
then length of half the peel of your lemon: it ought to 
be boiled in Peers before 1 it is boiled in vigegar . 


ſugar. 
i apricots, - 

Take them = they are ſmall and tender; peel them, 
and put them in hot water, but let them not boil ; let 
them lie there till they begin to be green; then take 
them out, and put them in cold water; then boil your 
ſugar, aud let your apricots run 2 little of the water 
from them; then put them into the fugar, and let them 
boil till the ſyrup becomes' thick; then put them into 
an earthen. pan, and let them remain there a week; 
then put them into 2 preſerving pan, and make them 
boil again till the ſyrup grows thick; then put them 
once more into an earthen re n, and let them ſtand till 
they are cold; then take them out bf their po, and 
lay them on your ardoiſe; then dry them in your ſtove, 
and turn them often "ell fry then put them in 30 


_ Paper. "na — 
bo 2 | 

— Take pippins, apracats, p* 
n they are green ; f. feald ol 


peel them ; then put them into Lat 23 not * 


hot as the firſt ; then boil them very. tender, and take 


the weight of them in ſugar, and put to them as much 
water 's will make a ſyru 1 them; then boil them 


ſomewhat leiſurely, and take 21 up; then boil the 
ſyrup till it be. aewh e e 
igen 2 

"= "is Ah, - To þ: | 
SEE too ripe, but very. 


T. 2 
s, and put them into a flat- 


whole; take away the , pe 1 
bottomed earthen pans agar, and pour 0 
7 ſtand be oy and when ac 


ralbexries ; then let age N = 2 — 


are 61d, pour them ſoft 
OTE. Fil} their 


* . 
7 : of [1 
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ſcum them very well in the boil; ag; thus done, put chem | 


in pots, and when cold, cover them up cloſe for.uſe... 
3 preſerve barberries. . 


Take one pound of barberries picked from-the Ralks, 


put them in a-pottle pot, and ſet it ia a brafs pot full” 


of hot water, and when they be ſtewed, ſtrain them, and 
put to the barberries, one aud an-half pound of ſugar. 


and to them put a pint of red roſe water, and boi them 
a little; then take half a pound of thè afixeſt cluſters 


of barberries you can get, and dip them in the ſyrup 


while it is boiling; then take the barberries out, des b il“ 


the ſyrup till it is thick, aud, e cold, pu them ia 
glaſſes with the ſyrup. ä 7 | 
To preſerve . 


Lay a layer of currants, and then a layer of ſugar, and 


boil. them as before preſcribed for raſberries ; ; ſcum thera 


in boiling till the ſyrup: is pretty thiek: then take them 


off, and when they are cald: pur them a 6 gally-pats vr 
glaſſes eloſcly ſtopped. 1 ; 
To ares wales gran : 


| Boll the waliuts: till the water taltes bitter, then — 
them off, and put them in cold water; peel off the bark, 


and weigh as much ſugar as they weigh, and -a little mor 


Vater than will wet the ſugar ; ſet them on the fire, and 
when they boil up, take them” off, and. let them. Rand 


two days, and then boil them agaiu. 
TJ preſerve cherritss 


Firſt, Tike ſome of the worſt cherries, and boildhim - 


in fair water, .and when the liquor is well — 
ſtrain it; then take ſome of the beſt cherries, wi ch their 
weight in beaten ſugar; then lay one layer of 8 and 
another of cherries, till all are laid in the reſerving pan: 
then pour a little liquor of the worſt hi ies. into it, 
and boil che cherries till they ate well ce loured ; then 
take them up and boil the ſyrup till they will buts 
ton on the {ide of a plate; and when they are cold, pi 
them in a glaſs cloſe covered for uſes ' | 
+ Do candh cherrie sn. 

Take cherries before they be full ripe, and . . 
the ſtones: then take clarified W boiled 5 ww 
and pour it on chem. 

To candy pears, plumbs, apricots, Kc. 1 5 

Take them; and give every. one a cut half. e 
wen call ſugar on them, an bake them in an oven, 86 


ee 
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hot as for manchet cloſe ſtopped: Let them ſtand half 
an hour, then lay them one by one upon glaſs-plates to 
dry, and they will appear very fine and clear, - In this 
manner you may candy any other fruit. 


. To candy flowers. BY 
Pick them very N and to every ounce of Gon 


put two ounces of hard ſugar, and one ounce of ſugar- 


candy, and diſſolve them i 40 roſe-water 3 then boil them 


till they come to ſugar again, and when.it is almoſt cold, 
put 4n your owers,:and ſtir them together, e. 


H. Of making ſundry forts of Engliſh Mines. 


| Currant wine. Pick the currants, when they are fol 


2 


ripe, clean from the ſtalka, then put them into an earthen 


veſſel, and pour on them fair and clean hot water, a 
quart of water to à gallon of currants ; then bruiſe or 


| maſh them togetherz; — let them ftand and ferment; 


then eover them for twelve hours, - train them through 


fine linen: ĩnto a large earthen jar, and then pot the liquor 


into a caſk, and thereto put a little ale-yeaſt, and when 


worked and ſettled bottle it off: This is exceeding plea· 


fant, and very wholeſome ſor cooling the . in a 2 


week's time it will be ſit for bottling. 

Artificial claret, Take fix gallons of — two oi 
lons of the beſt cyder; and thereto put right pounds uf 
the beſt Malaga ot rey Cong ene let 12 ſand cloſe 
covered in a warm place for to weeks, ſtirring them 
every two days well 3. then preſs out the liquor 


barberries, and s pint of the juice of the bramble-berries 
or raſberries, (which —— is the peſt) ro which put 
a pint of the juice of black cherries ; work it up with 


muſtard ſeed, covered with read · paſte for throe or four . 


days by the fare-fide ; after — let it ſtaud a weck 3 


into a veſſel again, a T add 40 ita t:of the juice of 


then bottle it off, and jt will become near 28 good aa, if" 


not exceed, co mon claret. 15 
Gooſeberry in The beſt way is to ue three 


pounds of fruit, one pauad of ſugar, and a quart of fair 


water. Boil the water very 


fruit, ans ſteep it twenty * 
ſometimes, then ſtrain it d put the ſugar to it, 2 
uuf, ſtopped for a fortnight ; then 


— 


» but you — put the 
aforeſaid quantity of ſugar when i it is boiled; Bruiſe the 
in the water „ ſtir it 
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draw it off, and ſet it np in cool cellar, and in two 
months it will be fit to drink. . 
Raſberry wine. Take the raſberries elear from the 
ſtalks; to a gallon of which put a bottle of white wine, 
and let them infuſe in an earthen veſſel, two or three days 
cloſe covered; then bruiſe the berries in the wine, and 
ftraia through fine linen gently 3 then let it fimmer over 
a moderate fire, ſcum off the troth, and then ſtrain it a- 
gain, and with a quarter of a pound of loaf · ſugar to a gal- 
Wn, lei it ſettle: Then in half a pint of white wine boil 
about an ounce of well-ſcented- cinnamon, and a, little 
mace, and put the wine ſtrained from the ſpice into it, 
, EE ES OS ea 0 
Damſon wine. Dry the damſons in an oven after you 
have drawn your bread, then to every quart of. damſons 
put three quarts of-fair.water, but firſt boil-it very well; 
then put the water and damſons into a ranlet with ſugar, | 
and haviug ftood a time ſufficient, bottle it off. 
Wing of prapes, When they are fully ripe, in a dry day, 
pick off thoſe grapes that are ripeſt, and ſqueeze them 
in a vat or preſs made for that purpoſe, in which, "muſt be 
a fine canvas bag to contain the grapes; and when in 
the preſs, do not ſqueeze them ſo hard as to break the. 
Rones, if you can help it, becauſe the bruifed ſtones will 
give the wine à diſagreeable taſte: Then ffrain it well, 
and let it ſettle ou the lees, in ſuch a caſk or veſſel as you · 
may draw it off. without raiſing the bottom; then .ſeaſon- 
a caſk well with ſome ſcalding water, and dry it or. ſcent. 
it with a linen rag dipped in brimſtoue, by fixing it at 
the bouge, by the bung or cork ;- then put the. wine into« 
it, and ſtop 3t-cloſe for 48 h/urs; then give it vent at 
the bouge, with a hole made with a gimlet, . in which. 
put a peg or faucet that it may eaſily be moved with the 
fingers; then in about two days atime cloſe it up, and 
in about two or three months time it. will be fit for drink- 


ing, and prove almoſt as good as French wine 
Wine of Hraauberriæt or raſberries. Maſh the: berries, 
and put them into a linen bag, as above: ſaid, far the 
grapes, and ſqueeze them. into a :caſk; and then let ir 
work as aforeſaid in the grape receipt, Oc. In this man- 
ner may cherry wine be made; but then you muſt break 
the ſtones, contrary to what, was ſaid concerning the 
grapes. een ee ee 
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A ſhort way for cherry wine. Squeeze the) juice of 
cherries into a caſk, and thereto put a ſmall quantity of 
ſugar, correſponding to the quantity of juice ; and when 
it has ſtood a month, it will be a pleaſing liquor. 

Black cherry wine. In the ſame manner, take a gallos, 
er more, of the juice of black cherries, and keep it in a 
veſſel cloſe hopped, till it works; and after it is fine, add 
an ounce of ſugar to each quart, and a pint of white wine. 

To make cyder. Grind, ſtamp, or pound your apples, 
and put them into a preſs, and ſqueeze them" through 
hair bags into a tub ; and let it ſettle, and, according 10 
your quantity of j juice, put in ſome Togar ar diſcretion; 
then work it up with ale-yeaſt, and let it ſtand a week; 
then prepare your veſlels according to the quantity, clean 

A dry: then put it up; after which put into a bag 
two pounds of ſtoned raifins, two ounces of whole gin- 
ger, and two ounces of iſing-glaſs/ and ſee it tied tight 
with a ſtrong ſtring fixed withont-ſide the barrel, that 
the bag may fi ok to the bottom ; and after two months 
it will be fit for uſe. 491 

Mead. Take fix gallons bf. dert and thivets put ſix 
quarts of honey, ſtirring. it till the honey be thorough- 
ly mixed: then ſet it ver the fire, and when ready 
to boil, ſcum it very well: then put to it one quarter 
of an ounce of mace, and as much ginger, and half an 
ounce of nutmegs, ſome ſweet marjoram, thyme, ſweet 
briar, toge| x bandful ;; thep boil them in the liquid, 
N let s = till cold, and then barrel it up for 
uſe x þ 

$4 „ W a 

Of jalhes. 405 be 1 cio outrants; en 
Se k. e. cleaf liquor, (when ſqueezed) aud 
bail it wi 0 ne 385 ick as f jelly ; n 527 ä 
it pp ĩa g; E. 41 Loire 4 A Ink | 

III. Fe Fam! Medizines, * 6 
of fs ker, fen dow. Take x fue 4 ar- 

e * with 15 mix' one Venice tulp „- 


L. * 
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noni! ten fr ini ng of | 
. Hes A is 12 id Great xb hours, 
pply a mixture of rue, muſtard, 480 
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Aſthma, or ſhortneſs of breath, Take a quart of AqaR- 
vitæ, one dimes of anuiſeed bruiſed, one ounce of liquor. th 
ice ſliced, half a pound of ſtoned raiſins, and ler them 
ſeep ten days in the above-mentioned ; then pour it off qu 
into a bottle, with two ſpoonfuls of line ſugars and top by 


it very cloſe,  * | 
St. Anthony*s Are. Take a parge, and anofnit the place h 
with the marrow of muttom. a 
Bruiſe or ſeals outward Take 2 quart af ne ats foot 10 
oil, half a pound of red 1ead, two ounces of bees wan; ab 
boil them together three hours, and ſtir them well. —Or,  . 
oil of eldern, bathed or rubbed,-on the places will have * 
the ſame effect. 1 
Bruiſes inward” Drink the gecoction of comfrey with 25 
bread and butte. * 
Bound in tie body. Take cream of ane, mixed with 7 
1 8 very frequently. mb 
Piles or ſores, Eat debe ab nge with bread and ny 


butter, and apply 9 four and Boney by ray of 
plaſter os 
 Buody-flux. Take as {nat lin-n ech * make 2 
fuppoſitory : being wrapped round button wiſe, wet it in 
the beſt aqua-viie, or aqua eompoſmma: which roperly 
applied, will help them in two or hjce appl cation! 
Tunis is an approved and fure medicine. . 
| Hiceding at the noſe. Put imo = ohr. eoney wool 
rolled-in\bole<avmoniaes +! eee 
To purge the blood. Dan often of the ze. of ron: 
[7 "yy or of- fafſafras' chips... ls. ed M2 01 57 
Canter in the mouth. Take the juice o pla | 
roſe-water | mixed, and with i frequgt th \ 
molbth;: 7 5 397} n 212; uk be r b 
For a cough. Whew: are 46 bed; | 
trercle, I rem mop ; 
— brenn ſugar Sf. i oa bv 
Ou in N ke 
e e e mae. 
hours, in which \ 1170 
| take the es: By 


4 | earthen hot put to a 
0 


ennel. 8 ＋ a ; 
A kgs '&: pun heal 


h an handliys Jet them, ſang. — 0 and 
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then let the child drink a quarter of a piat working, and 
eveniiigy, as long as it laſteth. + '.., 

Conſumption. Take as much new milk * common 
till will- held, to which put the herbs following, vis. 
hyſſop; -cowflip-leaves, horebound.. and . colt's font, of 


wy an handful; and of maiden-hair. one ,qunce ; let 


hem ſtand alt night, then fill them off and when it is 
" be drank, ſweeten it with e cult or good 
ſagar. . 
Colic. Seitens bips of wild OF ( bored? in winter} 
into powder, and half as mach ſliced natmeg; mix them, 
and take ſome in all your drink: this is an excellent 
remed 


To cure re drought in the ague. 7 Take a frat) guaniien of 


burridge, _ ſorrel; violet - leaves, and ſtrauberry- leaves 5 


ſeethe them in two quarts of fair running water, till it 
conſume 10 one quart; then take almonds and blanch 


them, and when beaten, put them to the ſaid water, and * 


to ir put à little ſugar, and drink it warm. 
Dropy. Take broom aſhes, and multard-ſeed, flowed 
in a pjpt of white wine; of which driak often, Approved. 


For a ſore throat: Take columbines and cinquefoil, 043 
lamp them and ſtraio them into milk, ang drink it very” 


warm. 

For the be Take a fliced putmeg ina quartern of 
brandy warmed over, the fire; to which put the beaten 
yolk of an egg, with a little water or Tugarz tir them 


together over the fire to thicken a little! take it at night 


going xo bed. 


For the fore, or ſappage a urine. Takea quantity * 
- thyme, parſley, tops of fennel, and cingquefoil a little 


quantity, five or ix cloves of garlicz ſtamp them all to- 
gether, and ftrain them into white * or ale, * 
drink of it morning and evining. 


To cauſe an appetite. Set the centaury ia fair whter, | 


and drink it in 4 morning faſting, to the quantity of niue 
ſpoonfuls, 2 for three days 

An eaſy and fast purge. Take c cream 2 tartar one 
ounce ; jalap and bri 
ounce : the jalap mult firſt be beateu into 


and mix them thoroughly tog. 


the perſon be hard to w on, put 
more. ba: 


„of cach a quarter of an 
Re 
in a mortar but if ; 
Fwy EN Jaap! 


Hh . Smet 
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Small: pox. When warm in.bed, drink mulled ale with 
maryfold-flowers, and ſweat a little to bring them tho. 
roughly out; and to keep them from finking, take 
brimſtone and treacle. „„ 
For thejtch. Take frank incenſe, and beat it ſmall, and 
mingleit with oil of bays, and therewith anoint all over. 
Fora burn or ſcald, Take oil of elders, and anoint the 
Place: | this t ure = 
"Againſt the ſerer Take à handful of bay - leaves, and 
a large handſul of red ſage; ſeethe them in two quarts 
of ale; till they come to one, and let the patient (being 
in bed) drink thereof a good draught warmed with 2 
W ff ET 
. To make an approved eintment for old aches, &c. Stamp 
Fmallage, and add to it ſome aqua-vitz; and boar's greaſe, 
ſir them well together, and anoint the place before the 
Fre evering und mormng, oo „ 
To make melilot excellent for plaiſters. Take melilot, 
pimpernel, and ſeabious, of eaeh two handfuls; cut them 
ſmall, then beat them in a mortar with two pounds of Ch. 
hog's lard; let it ſtand in the ſun - ſhine ſeven; or eight 
days, (it being uſually made in June then melt and 
ſtrain it well; then add as many more freſh, herbs, and 
ſet it in the fun as before, and then melt and ſtrain it 
again; then boil it till the juice is conſumed; then take 
it off the fire, and put to it beaten roſin, bees wax, and 
Venice turpentine, of each an ounce ; when cold, put it 


— 


up in pots, or make it up in ene „ 1 
A Monthly Liſt of all the Fairs in England and 
Maler; in which all the moveable. Fairs are 
fixed to their certain Days. 
TANUARY 1. .Chartbury,s Redbourn 8 Preſton 10 

Jy Canſton Dronficld Sleaford. 11 Howden, Saliſb.13 
Landovery 14 Zavenog Nottingh ig Ponte fract 17 
Buckingh Tayiſtock 18 Bohwell Grampound Melton- 
mowbray Potton Teighmouth 20 Banbury. 22 Banham 

24 Suefford 25 Bingly Bodmyn Briſtol Cheſterfield Church - 
ing ford Kington Leighton (Bedf). Plymouth Weaſen - 
ham Whittleſca (Iſle of E.) 26 Adwalton Knareſborough 
Leek 27 Rippon 28 Ling ollen d hn 7 6 
February 1. Hy ham-Ferrers Reading 2 St Blaze) 
Eveſham Farringdon Lifton Lyme Lynn Mart Poult 
Rudland Saltalh Wymondham 3 Bale Bath Bromele) 


Derchas 


— 1 
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Dereham. Ermington 5 Lanerchymeadd 'Pontefra@ 7: 
Capel St Silin Howey 8 Chirk Egton Hereford Stam“ 
ford 9 Llandaff 10 Chapelin-le-Firth Beverley 11 'Ley- 
burn Llandyſell 12 Dorchefter 14 Aſhborne Beconsfield 


Beaumaris Biddeford Biggleſwade Brandon Budworth 


Camraſs Cardigan Desiſes Flint Frampton Godalming 
Hambledon Headon Leominſt Looe Maidftone Mold 
Northallerton Slaidburn Tutbury 17 Bridghorth Con- 
gleton Stafford Workianham\18 Long-Preſton 19 South- 
Molton Weldon 21 Berkhamſtead RBingham Coleſhill, 
(Staff. and Warw) Liſkeard Litchfield Northampton 
Thirſk 22 Botley Bury (Lanc) Caegwrly Danbury 
Hartley-Row. Stone Tregony 23 Bildeſtone Campden 
Dunſtable Eton Ex«ter Falkingham Royfton *Fetbury - 
Tunbridge | 24 Banbüry Cambrone Eglewysfach Frome 
Henly (Oxon) .Ireby P. eklington Stoke Suff.) Teign- 
mouth Walſhall 25 Aſhbrittle Burnham (Bucks) Carnaryx 
Derby Feverſham Llanerillo Llandfechel Oundle Plymp- 
ton Ruabon Weſtbury 26 Adwalton 28 Abingdon 
Chertſey Cheſterfield W into. 
March 1. Aldeburgh Bedf. Colyford Seaton 2 Baldock 
Brackley Liphook 3 Aſhburton Bridgwater Fincham 
4 Charlbury Prompts Graffington Stockport 3 Beling- 
ley Tichſeld Tregarron Wantage, Wen-Looe 7 Aber - 
iraw Blandford Bouta-Backiagbem Burnley Chippiog="- 
Norton Corſham Frampton Higham-Ferrers' Hingham- 
Kirby- Stephen Langport Nottingham Tewkſb Up-“ 
pingham 10 Norton 11 Camelford Llandegla 12 Gor- 
wen, Lingadock Mydrim South-bourn Sudbury Tü: 
garth (Vorkſn) 14 Bradford (Vorkſh.) Llandewy 
Northop Poole Seaford Stamford 15 Bradford 
(Yorkſh.) Burnham (Norf.) Oakham Oſweſtry 16 
Bettws Catirwyth Knareborough 17 Abbots-Bromley 
Llangollen Malmſbury- 18 Llanufydd 19; Heglften _ 
Market- Jew Ruthen Sbrewſb 21-Cerne Fazely Mold 
Narbeth Philips- Norton Saliſb Sedbergh Stamford 
Work ſop 22 Caſtlecarry Howden Leominſt Oakhamp 
Stone. (Staff) 23 Aylſham Dolton Retford Skipton 
Truro Wrexham Woohurn 24 Bromyard Clithero 8t 
Columb  Eccleſhall 'Keynſham- Rirgen Upton Wye 
25 St Alban's Aſh Axbridge . Biſhop's-Leydeard 
Cacrphilly Chagford Churchingtord Earls-Colne Grams ' 
pound Great-chart Henly (Warwickſh ) Huntingdou 
Malpas Midhurſt Newark Oxborough Rudland Stock- 
Hh 2 e port 
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port Watlington Wigton Woodſtock Woodbridge'26 
Andover Bodmyn Feckenham Hertf Meoutgom. 
Namptwich Odiham Walden 28 Grantham Liſkeard 
_ Loughboropgh Magor Patriagton Philips- Norton Preſton 
(Lane) Wiſbeach (Iſſe E.) 29 Alceſter Chapeline. 
le-Fith Llangerniew Newn Stourbridge Wellington 
(Salop) 30 Market-Dtaytun 31 Durham, Newbridge 
Otten ile amm rey pats : 

April 1. Biſhope-Caftle Reeth Snaith Stevenage 
2 Abergely Alnwick Ayleſbury Helſtone Hitehin 


Llanidloes Lutterworth Malton Newport (Shropfh) 


Richmond Shafteſbury Skipton Wiſbeach (iſle E.) Wor: 
ceſt. 4 Aſhborn Belbroughton Cheſterf Elham Falking- 
ham Fretienham Ledbury Magor Minſter Nefyn 
Pool (Montgom) Swindon Ulpho 5 Bangor Blithburgh 
Buttle Bridport Budworth Burton Cardigan Clack 
Colinbrook Deal Ditchling Dovcaſt Elmham Glouceſt 
_ Hailſham ftchweil Kingſelear Lamberhurſt (Kent) 
Lavendon Ludlow Morton St Peter's Potton ty, 
Somerton Southwich Tarring Thirfkt Frecaſtle Wadley 
uear Farringdon Wallmgford Wick water 6 Abercon- 
way Ivinghoe Kington Llanwylling Newen Uffeulme 
7 Atherftone Chapelinesle- Firth Llandyſell Malmſbary 


Maſſingham Norwich Nottingh Southminſter Ware- - 


ham Wellington (Somerfetſh.) 8 St Auſtle Droitwich 

Grinton-Hackfield High-Budleigh , Winbourn Settle 
9 Burnley Pontefiact Skipton / 71 Attleburgh Bakt- 
well Bainard-Caſtle Boxford Cokerham Darlington 
Dilton-March Little-Driffield Elham Emſworth Fring* 
king hoe Gresford Guiſburn Haleſowen EF ockham 
Kegworth Kelvendon' Kerſey Loddon Mane «den 
Mitchel-Dean Newcaltle | (Staff.) Olney Romſey Shelf. 
ford Sleaford Thornbury Warminſter 12 St Aſaph 


Aſhby-de-la-Zough, Baſingſtoke-Downs Bedale Blakney 


\ Brailes Brede Chipping Circnceſt Clare Cloeaynog 

Colcheſt Daventry Dedham . Dotcheft {Oxon} Forde 
firect Frewn Gainſborough Godmancheſter Feventon 
Milverton Newport {Ef )Perſhore Piddletown Roch 
ford Sanbach Scole Scatto Selbey Sidmouth Skiptou 
Slaugham Siiuford Tamworth Thame Thorucomb Vot- 
neis.'Foulſham Purner's-Hill Windſor 13 Aſhill Hart · 


land Heref Holy-croſs Leek Otterton Redbourn Roy- 
ton Walton Wellingborough Witheridge 14 Adwalkon” 


Beceles Garikreet Cawſtone Cheltenham Cricklade 
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26 Dronfield Kettering Stamfordham Whitney 15 Baru- 
n. WM fable Beaulieu Derby Northamp Rothbury Slaidburn 
id MW Tangley Yarmouth (Norf) 16 Biggs ſwade Bracklex 
on MW Yarm (Norf.) Woreeſt 18 Caftle-acre, Eveſham 
+. lanelliom Padſtow 19 Blockley Eleſmere Fenny Strat- 
on Wl ford Skipton 20 Downton Northleach Llandovery 
ge Shrewſb Stoney- Stratford 21 Bedf Cheſham Stampford 

8 Pe verell 22 Allechurch Bury ( Eanc. ) Newport-Pagnell 
ge Pontypool Settle 23 Great. Bedwin Bilſden Biſley 

: Camden Chicheſt Cowbridge Finchamſtead Graveſend 
) Hatfield Holywell Iron acton Modbury Norleaſe 
r. Sawbridgeworth Staraway Whitechurch (Hants) 25 

8 Aſhover Axminſt Brachnell Burnham (Fſſ.) Crowbo- 

yn rough Graſſington Guiſborn Holt (Norf.) Iron- acton 
Kiug”s-Norton Lannerchymeadd Limpſham Llandegla 

K I.lanerwit Loughborough Luton Maiden- Bradley 
it Methwould Montacute Great-Oakly Orleton Pockling- 


* 


t) ton Southampt Stogumber Toddiagton Warkworth 

n Wigmore 26 Caerwith Ovingham Settle Somerton 

2 Tamworth Tenbury 27 Abberford Burrowbridge 
ü Cerr igy Drindion | Dorfton Downham : Holeſworthy 

1e Spalding 28 Adwalton Soham 29 Churchingford 
7 Newchurch Reeth 30 Chapeline · le · Firth South - Moulton 
. Newmarket, (Hintſm. 7 tu nt oh Tee 
* May 2. Little- Brickhill Burnham (Bucks) Caſtle- 
le carry Charing Cleobury - Mortimer CockermouthCollyton 
4 Coventry Croweomb Collumptoa Derby Fowey Giſ⸗ 
'h borough Greenſtreet Harwich Hazlemere Hope Lan- 
yl caſt Lantiſſent Laxfield Loweitoffe North - Petherton 
n Oldham Penryn Reading Redruth Ruffard Shorcham! 
en Stockport Stogurſey Stanchouſe Tarperly Totneſs Weſt «- 

f. Haden Wingham Wirkworth Witterſham 3 Addleburgh 

h Barton Underwood Broadcliff Bromyard Caftle-Hed- 
5 i lingham Chard. Colnbrook. Hambledoa Heitſburg 
g Higham-Ferrers High-bickiogton , Poulton Tidſwell 
i. Tregony Workead 4 Amphthill Bewdicy Boſton Brecon? 


n Callington Caſtlecoome apo; cop Chedder Cheſterf 
0 Earith Elmſtead Frodſham Goſp Guilf Harling Hen - 


& field: Hodnet Ipſw Lidney: Northallerton Northamp 
- WH North-Dufficld | Nutley Overton Probus Shapp Tam- 
Q worth Tanby Torrington: Wilton Wooburn Wooler 
. Wotton- Bafſet Wrotham 5Caxton Chorley Llandrhiader 
a” MW Pecatracth, Mon Porloch | Tenterden. 6 Amberſbury 
. Biſhop's-caſtle . Bourn Brigſtock Buckingham Calne 
3 Pg Hhs Caſtletous 


mm. — 


Tuxſord Wadebri 


beach Mattiſhal North- moulton Newton ( 
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Caſtletowa Chawley Chipnam Chipping-Nettion/Ouolec 


hi (Staff. and Warw.) Dunmow Durſley Gwthrin 
Halitead Hunmanzy Kendal Kuareſbarough Knightoa 
Lewes Lifs Llanerchymeadd Macclesficld'\ Meer Nau- 
taglyn Oakham Pensford Pleaſly Riſboraugh Stall- 
bridge Settle Stoke Under-Hambden Taviſtock Tre - 
ganatha Uttoxeter Wem Wymondham 7 Talybout 9 
Braintree Crawley Deheuidd Dudley Guiſtorn Hawar- 
den Haſſingden Holdty Horſebridge Highley Market- 
Boſworth Matlock , Padiham Stamford Tockington 
10 Allentown Caerleon Egton Fring Harold Leigh: 
E. Skipton Solyhull 11 Aſkrig Crediton Dewſbury 
Dolegelly Eglwysfach Llanidlos Staines Worley- com- 
mon 12 Adwalton Alfriſton Alnwick, Andover Bag- 
bor Weſt-Barnſley Brading Burgh Burwaſh - Cawood: 
Chelmsf Coln- Congleton” Corfe. caſtle Crickhowel Evet- 
ſhot Ewell Falkingham Haverford-weſt Haverhill 
Hertford Lamborn Llanufydd Lavichangel Ledbury 
Leiceſter Lighton (Huntingtonſh) Linfield | Lingheld 


Litehf Little-mountain' Lymington Maidſt Milthorp - 


Mold Pain's-caftle Pembridge Pentre, Penybert Rippon 
Rowland's-caftle Sherſtone Silſoe Smith Stanſtead 8t 
Stephen's Stoke (Suff.) Storrington Stowe ( Gloueeſ- 
terſn) Stroud Sturminſt Swaffham Trefrhi Toucheſt 
dxe Warwick Wendover Wenlock 

Wivilſcomb 13 Blackheath Brent Burnley Darley Flaſh 
Haverhill Llanſawel Leominſter Leybourn - Ofweltry 
Pwllhely. Rippon Sucklebridge Waltham H 14 Aber- 
gavenny-Avundel Bala Berkley Brane-Burnton Bungy 
Chelmsf Chertſey Denbigh Elttaw Fairford Goldanger 
Guiſbourn Haltwiſtle-Hatsftrces Harrbepoole Halloway 
Newark Nuneaton Oat hamp Pembroke Pulham (Norf) 
Ramſbury Rochdsle Staff Strafford (Warwickſh:y 
Stretton- Church Tatterſhal 'Tewkſbury Thetf TitehGeld 
Townyn Ucficld Waltham-abbey Weighton Wiachelſes 
Woobridge 16 Benenden Bettws Cacrgwriey Carnarvon 
Chatham Everflcy Guiſborn Inglewhile + Llanerpigew 
Machynleth Overton- Roach Winchoombe 17 Amferd 
Brentford Bolney Emergreen Groombridge Hay Hvle- 
E Penrice 

Rudham Somerton 18 Abergeley Alceſter 'Brentford 
Dorſtone Handford Kingſbrumpton Leek Llandſannan 
Morpeth Northleach Weitficld Walfingham Workington 
rg Attleburgh Banbury Bawtry Beaconfield oo 
, Ry 1 5 ec $3 


Wo 
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Beccles Beverly Budeſtone Riſhop- Awkland Blyth- 


Bottiſhal Bovey-Yracecy Bow (Devon; Brentford: 


Bridge-end | Bridport Brighthelnftone Bures Burton 
Chappel-Cannon Cerne Chapeline-te-Firth Che idleChel- 
tenham - Danehill Devizes Dicker Eccleſhall - Ely 
Eglewyſwrw Faraham Finden Framſden Garſtang 


Grantham Flallaton Hanfſope Hawkihcad Helmſley- 


Black-Moor Hereford Hundon Kidderminter Kil- 
hampton Kirkby lonſdale Langodock Lifton Linton 
Liſkeard Llanely Mendleſham Middlewich St Neots 
Newbury Newport { Monmouthſh,) North-Walſham St 
Oſyth Petworth. Rippon Roſs Saxmundham Scarbor. 
Snefford Southwich Stelling Stockbridge Stone { Kent; 


Stortford Stratton! Summer-Court Three-Lords Trew: 


Ulverſtone Wellingtoo (Somerſ.) Wemb Weobly 
Wetherby Wigan Winflow Woodneſborough Wrexham- 
Farm. Yaxley 20 Charbury Rockham Southminſter 
Stevenage St Maney Wellow Wickham: 21 Aſhbourm 
Blackburn Culmſtock Eatt-Church Hatherleigh Lam- 
berhurſt (Suſſex), Sellinge Sherbora Sputtey Trecaſlle: 
Wainfleet Weldon Whiteſmith 23 Abbots . Broomley 


Albrighton | Appleſhaw Braitead Bridlington Breom- 
hall: Criccieth Dorking Dunſtable Fletebing Grays 


Gueſtling Hallaton Hindon Horſham Llandwnnog, 
Maenctochog Prefton (Kent) Ruaban Sodbury Spilſby 


. Swindon Thorpe Wiſbeach (iſle E.,) Witham Wragby: 
24 Belford: Corwen Huddersfield Kidwely Lanvylling 

Louth «Mark. Marſhfeld Teftinivg Wood”s-Corner 2 5: 
Abberford Bodmpn Cuck-+field Market · deeping Newent' 


Standhurſt Shrewſb Spaldick 26 Alſton Aſtwick Brough 
Camelford Donnington Kirkoſwald Malmfbury ½ 
Chipping»Norton Horſted Keynes Pett NRuthyn thax- 
ſtead. 28 Appleby Booth St Germain's Malton Nefyn: 
Newport ( Salop) Norwich Skipton Stagſhawbank Wiſ- 
beach (ifle E-) zo Ackh 

diugley Bakewell Battle -Berkhamftead 4 | 
Billingſhurſt Binegar Blackburton Braughing Brix- 
worth Broomyard New- Buckingham Bury Cartmell 

Chicheſter Coltiſhall Cranbrook! Cromer Crowle Dar- 
lington Little-Dean Little-Driffield Dunſter Eltham 
Eveſham Exeter, Eye e Hadleigh Ham 
near Richm Harlow Hawes Helſtone Hempaall Fit - 


chin St Ives, (Hunt) Kiugton Landaff Launceſton 
Lawhaden Llanywyneck Mancheſt March in the iſſe of | 


2 Ely 
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356 Die Young Man's Beft Compunin ? 
Ely Mayfield Newcaſtle Staff.) Newport (Hants) Ormſ · 
kirk Oundle Portbury Rocheſt Roſleyhill and every 
fortnight aſter till Sept. 29 at ditto, Rothbury Rother- 
ham Ruiſhton Saliſh . Sitt-mgbourn Sleaford Seuthwell 
Spilſby Stockſb (Suff.) Tarling Tollerdown Turkſey 
Walſingham Wandſworth Warſop Wellingt (Suff.) Wells 
Weſtbury (Wiltſh.) Weſt-Hoathly Whitechurch (Salop) 
Whitedawa York 31 Alford Aſhby-de-la-Zough Bamp- 
ton (Devon) Bedale Binegar Botley Boxtead Buck- 
land Caſtlecarry Coggleſhall Cuckfield Durham Eaſt- 
church Eleſmere Elemſett Epping Farringdon Giſ- 
borongh- Hatfield-Pavarcl Haſtings Hempton Henley 
(Warw.) Hingham Great Holingbury near Woodfide- 
green Landovery Leighton (Bedf.) Lewes Llangollen 
Melford Melton Mowb. Midhurſt Monmouth Newark 
Newmarket (Suff. ) Ottery Painſwick Pembury. Penrith 
Purleigh Rochdale Saliſb Stone ( Staff.) Talgarth Ten- 
by Tillingham Walderſhare Walſhall Wandſworth, Warn- 
ham Wetwoodbank near Wooler Weſt-Merſey Wood- 
flock Yardley: ;i; ;: 5c: „„ RL 
June 1. Ambleſide Barnard-Caſtle Zaſingſloke Caiſ - 
ter Kirkby Muir-ſide Lampeter Leek Lenton near 
Nottingham Llandibea Ludlow Maidenhead Minehead 
Newick Redbourn Royſton Steple South-Harting 
Truro Wanſworth Wellingborough 2 Adwalton Al- 
phington Aſhburton Aſkrig St Auttle Birmingham Bow , 
(Midd.) _ Buckingh Dinaſmonddy Henley (Oxon.) 
Kingſton Langtown .Latchington Newport (Monm) 


3 * 


Odell Upton Weſt-Cowes 3 Bow (Midd), Carmarthen 
Chepſtow Derby Hurſt- Green Kingſton Merſham Rye · 
ee 4 Balcomb Booth Kingſt Kirkham. Y. Morton. 
amſtead Narbeth Norwich Stockeſſey Stowbridge 6 
Althorn Bojam tiradford, Burnham & South Cave Dal» 
ton Daventry Dorcheſter Gillingham Great-Tey Hamp- 
ton . Hounſlow Lenham Ky ham Milbourn-Port. 


NCQ 6 - bY bet by ban bad prod Po rang pn. hon 
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Oſtend Pembroke Pontypool. Pool {Mont om} Na: leigh. 
Rowell Rudgwick Scale Southamp. 7 — | Jurte 
Toddingten Uik Watford Williton Windſor. 7 Aber 

gavenny Holywell, Montgom, Sheffield Somerton Sut- 

ton H. Swinehead Watford. Wetton 8 Aberfraw- 
Ravenglaſs 9 Cacrwyth Carphilly Chapline le, Hitthb 

Chirk Chriſt- Church Harlcch Kidderminſter Kilkhamp- 

5 tun Llancrehymeadd Neath Penzance Ste ying Störtiged 

> Thorpe near Egham Weobly 1 Berw. Corentry lagham. 
5 5 15 Pentraethmon 


9 


—— f ß 


Bradewell Bridgewater Broonifgrove Cambridge Cane w- 
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Pentraethmon Teſtinivg 11 Amer ſbury Axbr Brandon 
Chipman 'Chudleigh Gaywood Grampouhd Haadwitt | 
Liphock Menchinot Newnham {Globe Overton Stan- 
ford Stanton Stratf Toleſham Darey Workingham 19 | 
Banbury Barton (Line) Belton L. Bines-greea Clunn 
Darlingt Devizes Hallaton Haverford-wett St Neot's 
Prefeot Ruſs Whittle-ſea (iſle E.) 14 Ayleſb Hailſham 
15 Brampton Manningtree South-Moulton Ramſey 36 |} 


Falkingh Frogatheath Polſtead Wrexham 17 St Alban's 
Bradfield Grimſby Taunton Thorne 13 Chepltow\ 
Rothersfield Stockland 20 Abingd Coleford Howey + 
Maidſt. Stamford Whitechurch (Hants : 1 Addleburgh 
Eidhop-Awkland' Landillos Lanwrſt Newbrongh Vivertoa , 
Workſop 22 Appledore Bradfigtd' Beuws Bletchingley © = | 
Brampton Broadwater Burrough · bridge Croſs-in-hand: | | 
Haleſowen Hatherleigh Havaut- ole (Denb) Horn- F 
caſtle Lambertcattle Ledb Macclesf Newburgu New- {1 
cattle (Caerm) Ng r Selby Shipton Tewkſe | 
bury Wadebridge Wellington (Salop.) 23 Llandegla © 

24 Alconbury Arlesford Barnet Bentham Boughton 


C. r Wo" Ren 7 Dans of coy 


den Colcheft Debenham Farnham Flint Franficld Glenſ- 
ford Hadleigh Halifax Kirkham (Laseaſh) Leighton 
(Lorkſh.) Moor- Kirk Much - hadham Newn ton- Ab- 
bot Oxford Preiſteign Rumford Shaftſh ilverton sodbury 
Wallingford wells Witheridge 25, Bangor Barnet Can · 
vey-ifland' Forreſt-row' Malbam 27 guilth Catſtrect 
Machynleth Newport (Pembrokeſh.) Perſhore Sarnfol - 


* 2K „ _ 


dryn Wigan 28 Boltot (Yorkſkc) Bradford (Yorſh) Folk- 


ſtone Haditock Harrold Higham-Ferrers fiuntiugton 
Llanvylling Standiſn Yeovil 29 Axminſt Dale Bath. 
Beceles Bennington Brackley bradford (Yorkih.3 cucks | 
faltlcigh ISuatingtord Cambron Cardiff Great-Clacton. 
Fareham Graſſington Hariley- Row Hirton Hodidon 
Hook-Norton Hunſpil Landrake Langport Lingheld 
Llanergnew Loſtwithiel Mansfield Newaham (Teut) 
Oakhampton Olncy Red-Lynch Recphæm Rhydyl- 
Lfdry Spalding Stafford Standiſh Stebbiug Toieiburf 
Tring Wadhurit Watton Me Wiaterburn Witngy 0 
Bradford (Yorkſh) Bridgenorth Buxtcad Harleigh | 
Thale FRO ; a 


 * foly 1. Criecieth' Devin Taggen Hereford | 
Newenden Penhura Thoruey (iſle E. 7 2 Lvilcheter 5 
Kichmond Teſtinivg Toller-down: Wakon (Ef) Wicks «+ 


| + 5. =o 


* 


water  Yftradmirk 4 Broughton H. Cheſterf Dolegelly 
Falfingham Green-Pool M. Leck Salop Sidney, Sputty 
Stagſhaw- bank Wakeficld White-ſmith 5 Aſhborne Be- 
| dale Bedford Beverly Biſhop's-Caſtle Brecon Bryſet 
Burford Chefter, Cheſterford Ciurch-whitefield Clayton 
Congleton Couthorpe Croydon Deyizes Doreneſt 
Esſingwould Eyminge Glouceſt Harleſtone Harriot - ſham 
Haxey Hertf Kennington, Lancaſt Launceſton Leieeſt 
Lincoln Littl-bourn . Llanerillo Meſſing-Potton Nar- 
beth Newbury South-Petherton Pevenſy Pliat Ponty- 
pool Probus Ruiton Torrington Tunbridge Ulpho 
Underwood WV ainflect Wakefield Warcham Warwick 
Wenlock Winterton Woodland 6 Bedale Kettlewell 
 Newcaſt (Staff,) Royſton 7 Bovey- Tracy Brentwood | 
brumbill Chapelin-le-Futh Kenningball Laycock 
Northop Paiupill Penryn Taunton Uppingham White- 
ehurch (Hants) 8 Southwater 9 Langadock Machyoleth 
Uffculme 11 Abbotſbury Aſhington Bala Blandford 
Buckingh Burley Caermarthen Dulverton Fouluey's- 
Iand Fordingham Godalming Grantham. N 
HolſworthyHythe Iver Knotsford Lampeter Leeds Leo - 
miniſter. Macclesfield Market - Boſworth Marlborough 
Mountſorrel Pembroke Peterborough Petersfield - ot . 
Peter's Portſmouth . Ringwood Scotter Seven=Oaks | 
Southam. Stockbridge Stockenchurch Stowmarket Sud - 
bury Talgarth Thaverton Upton Wolverhampton York , 
12 Cacrwith , Howden 13 Congleton Eatt-Grinflead . 
Neath Swanzey Wooburn 14 Spilſby Winteringham ins 
St Aſaph Dronfield Great - Bedwin Little-Hadham 
Bury - green Brattlewell Seamore Stevenage Twyford 
Up- Holland 16 Burton Helmſley- Blackmoor Milkſham 
” Newmarket (Flint) 48 Albrighton, Alburi-Patmore-. 
Heath Atherſton Banwell Bently | Biddeford Camel- - 
ford Chipping- Norton Cirencenſter Denbigh Emi. 
worth Fenny-Stratf Haverford · weſt Horſham, Kirton 
| Llanidlos Llanybidax Moreton - Hamitcad. "Morpeth 
Newcatthe (Caermarthenſh ) Overton Pattington Penrice | 
She rborne otockton, Tenbury Lopchff Wantage War- 
Tipgton 19 volton (Lancyglarphilly Clay 20 Alfreton 
Barkway Bergholt Bert Varleon Helſtone Honiton. 
King's-Bridge Leonard- 


WT 


> 
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anley Roſs Tenby 21 Becding 

 Bromyard Clithero Corwen Garſtang Swaffham, 22 
Allington Biggleſwade Billericay Chelſham Dartford. 1 
Ely Frome e ae Monkton Newton 
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(Hants) Ramſay Tetbury We N 23 Colche * 
Alawick Aylesford Barnard-Caſtle Beckhamſtead ili. 
den Briſtol —— Campden Caſtle- acre Chelwand 
Little-Clackton Derby Dunwich Earith Epſom k rt 
Fotheringhay-iGifling/ Harptey Hock-hold N 
Llaudrhiader Leigh (Kent) Lidd- Liadſey Liverpoot 
Luggerſhall - Mates” Middlewich © Milton Milverton. 
North-Down -Pocklington- nes Reading Seaford 
dhoreham South - Re 50 Bes ple Stone (Staff. Titery- 
place Torrington Totneſs Tregony Trew. Trobridge 
Great-Wakering Waltham (Hants) Wigmore Wiſbeach 
in the iſle of Ely Yarmouth” (Hants) 26 Abbey Mil 
ton Clare Haſtings Horſmanden Kirby Llaneliom 
Landſawel Leighton «-(Bedfordſh.) Poſt-dowa Sherborae 
Tamworth 27 Falmouth Market-Deepiug Newport 
(Salop) 28 Leek Menchinot Winchcombe 29 Chailey 
Mattingley Wenn 30 Chilmark Horoby Llamamon - 
in Vale. 9 
Auguſt 1. Auge ing . (Hants). Bctherſden 
Brightlingſea Brookland | Broughton (Lane) Burnham 
(Norf.) Chepſtow Corſie- heath Cowbridge Cowling 
Exeter Frampton Henfield Hoo. Lampeter. Landovery 
Lantriſſet Zidford-green Loughborough St. Margaret's 
near Marlborough Newent North · Curry Odiham Otley 
Partney Reddich Slaidburn St Germain's St Neotg 
7 St Stephen's Stogumber Summerton Thandiſton or 
Traucion Uttoxeter Uxbridge Wilſbeach:'(ifle of - Ely) 
Whitehaven 2 Battlefield Hridgenorth Calue -Chulmley _ 
Headon Ickleton ivilcheſter Keſwich Kiggſton Kington 
Langeridge Long-Cromarſh Magdalen-bill near Winton 
Mold Newark Norwich Stoekbury Scony=Stratf Thetf 
Wedmore Wiſbeach -Yarm 3\Diventry Hiichan King- 
ſton 4 Carnarvon Earl Soham | Eſher Higham Ferrers 
Llandegla Kingſton Thirſk 5 Altringham Aſhton - under- 
Line 2 end Biceſter Boſcaſtle Caſtletown Chard 
Cheltenham. Chertſey Chbichleſt Doncaſter Doreheher - 
(Dorſetſhize;) Dudley Eceleſhal Garner ſtreet WY 
Bi oad-Oak Hexham Kirkoſwald Lisodfeehell Lan — 


Roux 55 
155 Staserdell 

Trapſton "Thirſk: Watdebuz ry lopy W 

by 6 Baldock Fatty Athen ks 
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Shifnal Stamford 9 Llanerwſt 10 Allucchurch = 
by Alhburtou Deddington Duffryn Flint Hawkhurſ 
Hur ſterpoint Landſdown St Lawrence (Corn.)- St 
Lawrence (Kent) Leachlede Membury Newhurgh Prid- 
dy Saaith Thaxſtead Waltham St Lawrence Warminft 
11 Boſton Duninworth and Snape 12 Banbury Beim 
Bradford Caergwrley Caermarthen Chriſſingham - 
Magna Dunholme Dunſtable Feverſham Green Hay 
Highworth Hornſea Linfield Malling Newealtle- 
upon-Tyne Newton (Lanc.) Plympton * Sheepwaſh 
Shrewſb Sleaſord Stowmarket Talybout Treganatha 
Uffculme York 13 Bakewell 15 Attleburzh Carphilly 
Keynſham Lelant Liſkeard Llanyfydd Ma: ket - Weſton 
Newport (Mon. } Oſweſtry Ottery St Harmon St g 
Mary-Hill Stawfordham Thornbury Trecaſtle Tutbury 05 
{ Worceft } 8 16 Aſhborne Brig Burgh Louth 5 
Pentraeth- Mon Telſham 17 Dalwood Donningtan a 
Knareſborough Zlanderfel Llanſannan Peny-freet ig - 
Trawsfyndd 18 Aberwingregin Bedgelert Chapelin-le- I :* 
Firth Clynogfawr Emſworth Navemby Rippon Settle 
19 Clack Pwlhely Reath Settle 20 Abergely Blackm re 
Chorley Moorlmch Penmorſa Settle. /eldon 22 Arundel 
Bedford Cayo Cheadle Crediton Farnham Frodſham Hand. 
ford;HarlechHartlepool Horncaſtle Hungerford Kilgarren 
Kilham Llangolen Ludlow Martock 'Melton- Mowbray 
- Mwraras NewburghOundle Romney Rugby Scttle Stroug 
Teftinivg Vinſlow Mondford-Eagle 23 Belford Botel 
Penmachno 24 Abbot's-Broomley A ſhby-de-la-Zouch 
Barnet 'South-Benflect Brachnell Buekfaftleigh Chipping 
Cranborne St Decumans Eglewsfach Kipmaſh Zambert- 
caſtle Lee Loſtwithicl Meer Newbury Sallcot South- 
would Wainfleet 25 Barnet Bingley Coxwould-Eleſmere 
_ Havghley Hermitage Zandrake Lanſaiver Nefyn Port- 
ney Ripley C Yorſh } Watches 26 Bampton | {Oxfordſh/ 
Barnet Bingley  Bleagon Borth Carliſſe Corby Efft- 
Brent Elſdon Giſborough Gourdhurſt Haverhill Hermi- 
tage Hinkley Ilminſter Little. Driffield Northampton 
Porthaethwry Preſton {Lance , Rhos- Fair Ripley 
Vork ſh. ) Romfey Swanzey Stroud Tollerton 27 Bingley 
Tecerigy Drvidion Giſborough IlIminſter Rhayada Ripley 
+. {Yorkſh.) 29 Cawſton Grefsford Kilmington Llanerilia 
Morpeth Ovetton.' Pampill - Phiip's-Norton Stampford 
Peverell Tarperly 30 Linton Newn Spalding $4 Bramp- 
ton Lambert-caſtle' South-Mou.ton Ficks. _—/ 
1 1 | September 
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September 1. Alſton Dronfield Gillingham Marge. * 
ham Pontefra& Spitile Tregony 2 Hingham Ii 
well Kettlewell Penkridge Stec ple Aſhton - Sasith 
Stevenage 3 Llanidlos Long-Preffon Trefrhiw: Wirk 
worth 5 Aberconway Beaulicu ee Brigſtock 
Buckingh Burnham (Effex) Burwa Chipping · Norton 
Chorley Corfham Crewkerne 5 1 Egton FTirmingham * 
Frampton Hatherleigh Haverford-weſt-Hotringer Kid- 
derminſt King's-Norton Kington Lampeter Leominſter 

Maresfield Monmouth Montgomery Nampt wich. New- 

caſtle Old- Chapel Plyden Redruth Road Sidmouth 
Silverton Stalbridge Stockwith Tewkſb © Teddington 
Wan 257 near Guilford Warwiek- Weiham Whit- 
tingham Wivenhoe 6 Badeſmore Camel ford Donnington 
Market-raifin Ware 7 Holycroſs Kilmington Newten - - 
abbot Preſton {Lanc.) Stowly Tidſwell Wymondham 

$ Biſhop's-Lydeard Cardiff Cardigan Denbury Fritten- 


den Glaſtonbury Ofmſkirk Rudland. Stourbridge Tal. 
fara Wymondham 9 - Aſhford Biſhop's-Caftle Broad-. © 


worthy Cacrwyth Carmarth. Epworth. Fordingbridge 


. Harleftone Harlow Helftone Leachdale Newent Tavi- 


kock Weſton Zoyland 10 Brecon Dinafmonddy Fowey - 
Newport Salop) t Mary-Cray 12 Adverſean Brentf 
Dundry Foncet Giles-hill near Winton Horſebridge - 
Common Horftead Kaynes Neath Oakham Poole 
(Mont omſh,) Stogurſey Tamworth Tollerdown Ware- | 
ham Wilton Wimple 13 Brentf- Dilton Marſh Hol- 
beach Iron-aQton 14 Aft Baſſildon Brentf Conger- 
bury Frome Gooducſtone Lincoln. Pickering Richm 
Ryegate St Udey Summercourt Wherwell Wisbourn © 
Witham-'15 Brentf Durham Grimſby Mark Sandbach © 
Upton 16 Bettwe Freſhford Lutterworth 'Tilling= 
ham Woolpit 17 Bellingham Llanrwft Lee Maſham 
Pearice Probus Wantage Weldon Wilmipgton- 19 
Abingd Atnerſham. Mhelſtone barnſtaple Beauminſter 
C N 1 re 2 Y Callington 
rlile Chatham Clack Crawley Cuckficld Eaſt-Meon. 
Egremont Giſborougb Guiſboru Harbottle near Roth- 
bury Kirkby-Moorſide Llandyſel Little-Diiffield 
Machynletb aldon Market-Dr on Maſham North. 
amp North» Bradkey. Painſwick - Partney Shouldham . 
Silmifton Staines Styuipg Sturbich - Fair Swindon Uſe, 
Vidauter Walken (RO Mn: Meck be 
WE- r vey. 
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Mary Weſterham Woodbury-hill near Bere Worceſler 
Wochen- Courtney Wrexham 20 Dolegelly Giſborough. 
21 Backwell Baſingſtoke-Downs Bridgw. Burnham 
(Bucks) Caerleon Chudleigh Clapham Crediton 'Crick-- 
lade Eveſham Hawkſhead Ireby Knighton Liſkeard" 
Lyme Maiden- Bradley Mancheſt Padffow Penmachno- 
Pennyſtrect in rawsfynydd Plymouth Reading Showd- 
brook Silſoe. Tendering Thorney in the ifle of Ely 
Woodbr 22 Llanarth Llemuwhehleyn Yarborough- 
eaſtle 2 3 Bedgelert Clynogfawr Derby Saxmundh Talgart- 
Tuxſord 24 Bootle Haverford-weft Langport Pwlhely 
Stretton-Church 26 Abergavenny Arundel Ayleſbury 
| Bofton(Lincolnſh. )'Bungay Burford Cheſterfield Clayton 
Denbigh: Eaſingwould Graſſington Groombridge Hart- 
land Hazlemere Headen Ipſwich Narbeth Newburgh 
Paddiham Pembroke Peamorſa Porthaethwry Ramſbury 
Rhayder Rock —_ Rotherſtridge Shroton Spalding 
St Stephen Straf (Warwickſh) Tatterſhall Teſtinivg. 
Tenbury Thetf 'Fitchfield Waltham-abbey Wighton 
- Wivelſcomb Wotten- Underedge Wycomb 27 Aylſham 
Derby Dorſtone St Ninian near Fenton Pawder-Fatch. 
Rogate Sputty 28 Cheſham Dereham Glouceft Llandr- 
hiader Ludlow New-bridge North-leach Stanford 29 
St Alban's Alton Aſt Blackobys Canterb Chagford 
Cranbrook,. Framlingh Frewan Heoley (Oxf. }) Hope 
Hurſebridge Llangerniew Llanymyneck Loweſtoff 
Maidenhead Markeijew Meer Smith Southminſt Stoken- 
church Teignmouth Tring Waliingf Watton Woodham: 
Ferris 30 Blackburn Brough-hill Feckenham Llanelhy 
New-churcti Ongar Ruthin. | 
October 1. Brachnelt. Brading Broomſgreve Culmfton” 
Dinaſmonddy Hawarden Catharine-hill Otley Redruth 
2 Aberguilly Appletreewich i;aldock Zeccles Bolton 


(Lanc. ) Braintree Buckingh Budworth Builth Burgh. 


Cerne Coleſhill (Staff.) Coleſhill (Warwick. ) Croydon 
Daventry Devizes Downton DuadRy Eaſbry Fording- 
pam Hawbledon Hemſley-Blackmoor "Hingham Holſ- 
worthy Howden Lamborn Ledbury Lewes Malling 
Nayland Northallerton North-Tawten Nottingh Peter- 
bor Retford Rothbury Rudham Skerfton Shrewſb Staf-: 
ford Swine-head Tarring Warham Wendover Woods 
ſtdck 3. Corby Hbunſlow Nottingh Pentracth-Mon 
' Sherborne Workſop 4 Alowick  Haxrold Macclesfield 
Malbaw Nottingk Ubleg; Walſhals 5"Axmiuft D ; 
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bourne Falm. Fazley. Fenny-Stratf Goſport 


r i ot ind  ban © EY Bb 


olegelly Eaſt · 
Great Thur- 


low Hadleigh Hartlepool Haſlinden H 


Kettering Kingſland Lancaſter Lanvichangel Lavenham 
Leiceſt Lenyer.Love Malton Marden Market - Deeping 
Mathry Midenhall Milverten *Mitchel-Dean Moreton 
Newhaven <(Suſfſex). Norton Ower- Mayne Penkridge 
Pentree Pontypoal Roſs Ruſhlag-Green Sittingbourn 
Selby Sheepwaſh Shefford Shouldham Sleaford Smardan 


Solyhull South- Brent Steyning Stony Stratf Stortford 


Stowe (Lincoloſh.) Swindon Taviſt Tewkſb Thame 


Tiverton Torrington Uxbridge Wadebrj ge, Watlington - 
e Bedf lacks 
ingſclear Monktos Saliſbury Sel- 


Wells Weyhill Withyam Yarm. 11 Be 
heath Burnley Coln Ki 

linge Shipton Wragby 12. Caxton Ditchliog, Hitchis 
Llandovery Northop Otterton Seven - Qake Sueclebridge 
13 Banbury Chappel-Cnnnon Epping Lyaiington Manef 
Rackham Rhos-Fair Wi iadt 


Balbrougbton Chriſt-Chirch Cowling, Penig 

Havant Ivinghoe Knareſborough Llangriader L fin- 
Alwyd Llemuwchllyn Maid _ Navenby - &wjuſtead 
Thorne . Turner's Hill Wellow Wenlock Wooler 48. 
Barnet Pelbroughton Little-hrickhill- Charleton Chip- 


nam Cheſlehorough Cowbric Criceieth Dorſton 


Everfley Farringdon Haleſwurth 1 2 atfleld 
Haverford - weſt Henley (Warwickſh) Hindon Kirkham 


tley 
ury Cheſter, 


ay Higham» ' 
Ferrers Hodnet Hull St Ives ( Huntgdonſ.) Kegworth 


igan or 14 Haworth 1 
Leybonrn Sarr Trecaſtle Wakham H. Wells 15 Aſhov-r 
Carliſle 17 Alceſter Alphinſton It Aſaph | Bakewell 


= 


(Lancaſh.) Lantrifſent St Laurence Laxfield Lptros. 


Midburſt Ngwham . (Glonceſterſh ) Newton-Pepp|cford. 


Overton. Partney , Tidfwell Uphaven Uſk Winterburn 
Workington 19 Aberford Parnet Cor! Caftle Lamamon- 
in-Yale Lampeter Market- Harborough, Partney Saw- 


bridgeworth Teſtinivg Trevena White-Church ( Hepis) 
19th and the two following Saturdays at Swanzey 2© 
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Aſhborne Cerigy Chicheſt Colcheft Druidon Devi H. 
Elſhanr Ely Gainſborough Heref Kingſbrumpton Sale LI 
field Slaidborn Tenby 21 Blackburn Bridlington * Con- for 
cerdd Rude], 22:Barking Booth CarlifeClithero News WM 
market F. ewport-Pagnell Overton 24 Aberfray . 
| Brainpton (Devonſh. ) "Barth-+Burrowbridge ' Caiſſer W R. 

| og Dalton Harling. Haſtings Llangedock Lan- - Le 
ſawel Leighton Bedford ſh. n Market, Drayton Ni 
. Marſhfield Matlock, Newn Porthaethwry. Ripley (Der- Bl 
byſh) Sputty Stow (Glaugelterſh) Sturminſt Tamworth D 

Upottery. Wainfleet Winton 25 berwingregin Cartmel . I. 
_ Mortimer, Potton .:Perſhore. 2, ueen- Camel Stockg 
Whittleſea in the iſle of Abberford Grant lam 
— 2 Orin, gham 27 Aber Brom: 15 
erg ee Darley .C: 
188 ſh Marſh in The ile of: El Nantg! yn. . — K. 
28 Aſnby-· de· la- Zbuch, Aſtrig argor Pakete Big- Pc 
gleſwade Chepſtow Collumpton Driſs Droitwich it 
Dean Edwrinſtone Forreſt-Row. Llanidios, Liſton Lin- 4 
field M ilbaurno- Port Needham Newbury New- market a 
- (8uf.) Pocklington Plympton South- * 'Fhirſk ne 
Totaeſs-Warminſt Warton White · church (4 So). 49 0 
 Abbey-Holar Ambleſide. Aﬀerig Banbury 
Bridgenarth - Broadwater - Burton Chagf 645 Dharrigg gr 
Chedder Ewell Halſted Hampton: kane, (Oxf) H 

2 3 Howey Hunmanby Kidwely (Lu s Cf . 
Kirkby-Stephen Marlow Mongham Newcaſtle (North. Ii 
umb.) Pleaſley Radnor: . Stainton Thirſk Tow- in 
..ceft Tunbridge Wellinboroug 31 Crowcomb Lan. 15 

llechyd Newhaven [Derbyſn.) EN 
November t. Coventry 8 Fordſtreet Lhanybidder R 
- Lytcham Newark Preſeott Rothhury Setile Wadhurſt fo 
© Walden Wingham 2 Altringham Bletchingly :Bockland, V 
Chard Downham Farrham Helmſley-Blackmogr-Hoxne. * 
Loſtwitbiel Longhboroug h Toddin ton Wilton Work. fo 
gh Wye 5 1 Canpden Poole (Dorf) Braff. ta 
aw. Tal h 4 Eccleſhall, Litchfield. - "ppictins 2 
- Llanfechel 7 7 Buick. bil Helmſley- Black 7 L 
ley Lampeter Mancheſt Middleham - moor ewton- 
Abbot Neweaſſle (Staff.) Newport (Monmouthſh.) N 
: Rochdale Sutton (Hants) Talſam Trefrhiew Tie eon 1 
Witchbury $- Abercouway Alford Barton Underwood - | 
-Bingham' Blandf, . Fuc "Dive Chilham Chipping- Norton W tc 
Cireneeſt. Dulrerton'. vamnow e marr ; 
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ford: Romſ. Stamf Stratton Sorxton (W wick 
Warwick Wbiſton Wooden 9. iNopnrs T6; 
Auſtle Caerwith Chapeline- ; 


Lanwinion N _-North-dy 
Penmorſa. Pentraeth-Mon Rawland's-Caftle © Stelling 


* — 


Stony-Btratf Three-Lords Wakeßeld Weocborn 11 


Carmarth Dina{mopddy 
Kin — e 2 _—_ 
5 16 Audover Beverley 


| ery. 


Headon Hunmanby Ingleton Launce 81. | 


near Bedford St ard's ( Juſſex.) Maag Nenn ; | 


Otterfocd -Warſop. Willington. Welle Yeanba&'Cuek: =... * 


field Durſtone 19 Croſt-in-band  Triiro.a 1 Abernipe 


Hertf Hexham Kendall Kighly Knotsford Llamedy | - 
Llaurbiader Leeds Leominſt Lidyey Maſfingham Peu. 


Poole 
* | 4 * ** 
— 


gregin Conywydd Dolton Felt well Lanufydd any - : 


biddar Petworth Ruabon Skipton 22 Hatile Bam 


legelly Dover Faitbach Fak- 


EEE 1 
| eddington- Do 


lington Deddi 


„ 


ingham Fillingham Guilf Haltwittle Hempt Ln. 


pollen Lanhaden Marſh Martia's-Town Mold:Moams 


New-Buckiogh, aro, 
Rippen Rugby Scarbor Shaſtſb Shifoal Skipton Stem- 
ſord- Bridge Standiſh Storrington Warkworth Wem 
'Wetherby York and every other Thurſday in the year at 


York 23 Whitney 24 Colesford Eglwysfach Holt (Nor-. 


folk) Langtown Penzance 25. Che ſterf Chipping-Nor- | 
ton Eltow Frome Graveſend © Machynleth' Thwaite - 
26 Caftletown St Ives. Landovery _ Llaofechel Little- 
Dean 28 Bakewell Eglwyſwrw: Fenuy-Stratf Glouceſt 
Gorſynon Harlew- Hartlepool Hook-Norton- Horſham 
Nurthamp Sheffield Spaldock 29 Aſhborne Endficld 
1.langerniew 30 Alfriſton Belchamp St Paul's Broad- _ 
-hembury Broomhall Buntingford Caroiff Chipnam Coly» 


ton Cubley Flint Fring Hempnall Llanſaunan. Made. 


po * 
—— 1 1 
* 7 


* 
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2 Newcaſt (Carmarthenſh.) Fembrjdge 


x | 
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head Moreton Hampſtead Notthwould Preſteign Wa 


ſttang Lonth Talgarth 5 Atherſtone Carnarv Durſley 
| borne Exeter Greffinghall Launceſt St Nicholas North- 


9 Barnſtaple Bradfield Leybourn 10 Bewdley Bolney 


Chawley Coham Colingburn Duces Eaft 
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rington Wells Week St Mary. TE n= 
December 1. Hythe Ingateſtone Penrice Rotherham 
Tutbury 2 Sputtey 3 Afhton-under-line Betts Gar- 


Greſsf.rd Lamborn Newark Penybout Pluckley Sand w 
Staff Tenby Wenlack 6 Bodmin Builth Cornhill Cran- 


wich Sidland Stoke ( Nerf.) Toddington 7 Cerig 
Druidion Glithero 8 Llaneliom Leiceſt Ludlow Malpas 


Lanon Liſkeard Newmarket Fl. Newport (Salop) 

_ South-Moulkcn 12 Aberfraw Abingd Ampthill Baldock 
Bettws Bewdley Bolney Boſton 2 Chag ford 

6 Zaſt-Crimſt Gaw 

rave Gringley Harlech Kimbolton Kirton Langadock 

Tort Chara Narbeth Oſweltry FPetersf Ring- 
wobd R cheſt Roſs Shrewſb Stratton Taviſtock 1g 
Bedale Knareſb 14 Thirſk Trecaſtle 15 Kettering 
Namptwich 16 Comb. Dolegelly Newn St Nicholas 17 


Arundel Grantham Helftone Higham-Ferrers Hornſea 


It Neot's North-Tawton Spalding Wallingford Moodſt 
19 Beaumaris Bedf Cardigan Ledbury Northampt 
Painscaftle Thornbury 'Truro Wotton-Bafſet 20 Braff 
(Yorkſh.) 21 Bagford Bradford ( Vorkſh.) Droitwich 


- Grinton Hawarden Highbickinten Kirby-Lonſdale 


Laycock Penryn 22 Bradford ( Yorkſh) Carphilly Ne- 
port-Pagnell 24 Alnwick Hawarden Llanwnen 26 $t 
Aſaph Beckley Korwen 28 Cock-Hill 29 Bridge- W 
water Stonchonſe go Milbourn, x of 


